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Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ” 
Chronology. 


A SOLUTION. 

By 

11. Bruce Hannah. 

In his Ifisfort/ of Ejjupl, Vol. I, ]>. 32, Profossoi- W. 
M. Flinders IVtrie sets out what purports to he a list of 
reported Feast-dates (?onnected with divers SOthie-Hisitif^s 
as recorded Ijy priests apparijntly tlourishin-j: in that 
comparatively recent age when K HUM of the ancient 
llOMIU, after a period of influences orii'inatin;^; from 
Mykenjc, had hecome transmuted into llellenizcd 
EGYPT. In this list we do not j'ct the original reports, 
perhaps not evcni th<? actual Egyptian records — only an 
attempted reproduction of them. In certain res{)ecl8 
where the list departs unwittingly from what may 
not unreasonably be de(!med a scientific arrangement), it 
is a very muddled performance, being clearly the work 
of some one who had failed to realize the fact that the 
original reports were obviously constructed on a definifn 
basic plan. One hesitates to think that the Egyptian 
priests, from whose archives the notes appear to liave 
been extracted, were equally undiscerning. 

To speak plainly, however, this archmological curio.sity 
— quite apart from it.s own imperfections — has completely 
baffled everybody. To this day no one has been able to 
make head or tail of it ; no one can see any good— any 
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possibilities - in it. One thing alone is recognised. Ssthic 
Risings, it is nijxjatedly urged, are dnniictl occuvi'cwiGS^ 
though of course, after a long but definite interval, some 
particular Rising marks the end of one Sotliic-Cycle and 
the beginning of another, and may therefore be described 
as epochal. Rut the Itisings, the Feasts for which have 
been rfifiortod in this extraordinary manner, come under 
neither of these two heads ! Hence the pathetic plaint on 
every side that, from this mysterious list, it is impossible 
to discover on what principle, if any, the reporting 
pruists selected these porticular colendrical dota — the 7th, 
the 14th, the 2lst, and the 28th of the month — with, 
however, a ({uaint occasional lapse into the 9th, the 22nd, 
the 29th, or the 1st — rather than any of the innumerable 
others, .seemingly just as important and suitable, that 
were available ! 

Again, a perpetual stumbling-block for all interest(;d 
in ligyptology — specialists not (excluded — has been the 
meaning of, and the practical importance attached in the 
remote past to, what are known as the and Iltaiti 
ileft-periods. Says George Si. Clair — 

" 'I'liat there was a thirty-year celebration, called the Sed festival, 
is evident in the inseri))(ions ; but (he K^^yptologists have hardly 
known what to make of it. Enuan says, ‘ The day of a king’s 
accession was kept, as a yearly festival, and celebrated with special 
splendour on the .‘JOth anniversary.’ Naville in his Osorkon takes the 
same view ; and Brugseh also speaks of the thirty years’ jubilee of 
Raineses 11. But this can hardly have been all that is meant, and 
is more likely to have been a secondary celebration mmlelled on a 
great one. On an obelisk of Queen Hatsliepsu’s, at Karuak, we read 
—She has celebrated in honour of Amen the first Sed festival. 
Naville is puzzled, because on no supposition can he make this cele- 
bration to have taken place later than the Kith year of her reign 
(not the 30th). Besides, we may remark that she holds the feast in 
honour of her god, and not as her own jubilee ” (Creation Records, 
p. 279). 
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Then, after referring to the ideas of Brngsch and Gensler, 
St, Clair proceeds — 

“ Our own su£ri;f!^tion is simpler anti at tlie same lime more 
ailequate, for llie periodical insertion of a Mlh numtli wonltl Iw 
easy, anti a dU-iliiv festival every dOth year wonltl Ix' tin event 
to look forward to in every ,;j:i>neral1on, while the kin>^s wonltl 
be very likely to mark their own '10th year l>v imitative 

celebrations ” “ Kvery fourth Setl festival would retpiire 

to be treateil as ;i leap-year, and have two months intercala- 
ted insfeatl of one.ainl then the arrant'ement wonltl w'ork as wtdl 
as the Julian Caleiithir before I’ope (irejijorv's rcetilleation. The 
Eoyptians actmilly bad some festival rt'cnrrin^ at intervals of I'JO 
years ” {Ib., p. 1I8OJ. 

Something tviis no doulit doin' to siipph'mont the inmle- 
quacies of the litjO' Spheroid (wltich wiih tihont 5] days 
shorter than the Natural Yetiv), and lhat something 
appears to have been ingeniously turned into legendary 
form, and even eventually spiritualized, hylhe priests; 
but, in what we know of ancient Iloinic history, there is 
no evidence, so far as 1 am tiwtire, lhat the Calendar wtis 
ever manipulated in the way here suggested by St . Clair. 
The 120-years Festival that he refers to was tJie spheroi- 
dal IIunti-Heh just about to be explained, and, like 
every other spheroidal ITeh, it fell into place quite 
naturally, without any such periodical modilicalions as 
those proposed. 

AVriting as recently as 1914, Dr. E. A. AYallis Budge 
refers to certain “ Re-hirth ” mysteries (the jiassing of a 
corpse through a hull’s skin ') whereby the Pharaoh was 
suppo.sed to receive a fresh lease of life and strength — 
though I doubt whether that was really the underlying 


i CompBro the idea of the Py^.rmies in Africa that, after death, a inan’a 

body outers a Great Serpent — a conception that the iioTuiu theinHclveH onco 
entertained in coniioctiorf with the defunct Ha, who, they held, was subsofinently 
re-born in spiritual form in a doruble cavo on an island^in a lake. 
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meaning ; and he (i.e., Dr. Budge) does not hesitate to say 
that “ The performance of these ceremonies was the sole 
reason for the celebration of the Set Festival ” (A short 
History of the Egyptian People, p. 29). Comment seems 
unnecessary. 

Profeasor Petrie think.s that these Hehs were “ at fixed 
astronomical dates, and not dependent on the years of the 
reign.” The second part of this statement is unquestion- 
able. But, as regards the first part, the idea it conveys, 
though not altogether wrong, is also not exactly right. 
Undoubtedly the Feasts .set forth in Petrie’s Report-List 
were held in connection with certain SOthic-Risings. But 
what Aww/ot Sothic- Risings ? Sfithic- Risings were annual 


events. Also, one such Rising occurred at the end of each 
Sdthic-Cycle, and may therefore be called epochal. These 
reported Feasts, however, were in connection with SOthic- 
Ri.sings that were neither annual nor epochal! True, the 
Risings actually selected for report were “ astronomical ” 
phenomena. True, also, they were “ fixed.” But in what 
8en.sa-apart from the fact that they were annual, and 
might or might not be epochal ? In the sense that their 
importance for purposes of selection depended on the 
expiration-point of certain periodal divisions of the 364° 
Spheroi.1. resarded Cycle of U6fi spheroidal ,e»rs. 
In the Uoport-List, the calendrical data-spaced out at 
regular intervals (7 spheroidal days, or 28 spheroidal 
years) «-hioh are really periodal divisions of that ehameter 
eonhrm this They show tlrnt the particular annual 
reported were reported because of their organic 
relation to what turn out to be snlieroidallv 


of Time-periods known to the Eomia as iad.peri,:drand 

■■Sed^i^of Srilr-Tur” ““T”’ 

m ■ vol. I, p, 131 , Petrie speaks of as having tS^en 
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place in the 2nd regnal yejir of Ment\i-hotep II of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, is not included in the lleport-List. 
Possibly calendrical data for it were wanting. 

Again, in his Ilhiory of Egypt, at pp. 38 and 39, 
Professor Breasted of Chicago University, speaking of the 
Pharaoh’s attire on ceremonial occasions, says — 

“ He wort* ... ami a simple jpirnu'Ht snspemled by a strap over 
one shoulder, to \vhicl» a lion’s tail was apjHnuled beljiiul.” 

Then, as regards the Crown Prince, Professor Breasted 
adds — 

“ On the thirtieth aniuversarv of his appointment by his father 
ae crown-prince to the heirshi[» of the kingdom, llu; king celebrate*! a 
great, jubilee called the ‘ Feast of Sed,’ a word meaning ‘ tail ’ and 
perhaps commemorating his assumption of the royal lion’s tail at his 
appointment thirty years before.” 

All this about “ lions ” and “tails ” is possibly based on a 
modicum of fact ; but, as an explanation of the words Sed 
and Ilunti, in connection with the scientilic recording of 
Time, it is unsatisfactory, and heaves one still wond<*ring. 

Be it remembered that — with their traditions of the 
Polar Clock — the ancient llorniu were familiarly 
acquainted with the ceaseless revolution of the constella- 
tion called by us the “Little Bear” (Anuhis=.raekal = 
Cy nosura) round the Northern Pole-star for the time 
being, to which it is represented as attached by the tip of 
its tail, and round which it swings in the course of every 
24< hours — thus, by its position in the heavens, indicating 
the time of the day and night, the sesusons of the year, 
and doubtless also, approximately, the stage reached by 
the Cycle, which was one of 1440, 1450, 1400 or 1401 
spheroidal years, according to the particular Spheroid in 
vogue, whether of 360”, 364°, 365° or 365|^°, It is here — 
in connection with these artificial calendrical Spheroids, 
and their divisions— that we begin to get an inkling of 
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the real significance, from a chronological standpoint, of 
the terms Sed-Heb and Eunti-Meb. 

The various Calendrical Year-forms from time to 
time in vogue amongst the ancient Romiu, may be divided 
up spheroidally into Days, llising-periods, *Sef/-periods, 
and ^M«/i-periods, thus — 


The BOCT' Year {The “ " Spheroid)- 


MO periods of 

{Hi » 


U 


I (the Spheroidal Day)* 

}• (4* Spheroidal Years, during 

which Sot his rose annually 
on the same date). 

?i0 (days of the month ; but also, 
taken as spheroidal years, 
re])re8enting the Sed-Heh 
period for this Spheroid). 

♦i „ 1^0 (Quadruph^ 5e?rf-period, or 

Unnti-Ileb). 

N, IL — Ji(»()x4 = thf Cy(*le of 1440 spheroidal years. 


Tfu* Year {Lujii-Oairiau) 
«‘100 periods of 
00 
13 


1* 4^^,y 

» 28 

„ 112 

N, /i, — 3G4x 4=the Cycle of 145G spheroidal years. 
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The :m^ Year {SofAicy 
3G0 periods of 
90 
12 
3 


I) 

9t 


'*'rV 

iO^ 

121f 


^'•^•“■865 X 4=:the Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years. 


The Year ( Younger Ilonis)- 

360 ixiriods of 
90 .. 

12 
3 

A^.5.-~365i X 4=the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal yeArs. 


>» 

» 


^TSV 

30tV 

121f 
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Sed or Sei, in fact, simply means 30, as Hunfi, or 
simply means 120 — but with reference only to the oria^inal 
old 360° Spheroid. In connection with that Spheroid, 
and as chronological terms, Sed and Httnfi stand respec- 
tively for 30 and 120 spheroidal years ; in connection 
with the 301<° or ljuni-Osirian, Spheroid, they stand for 
28 and 112 spheroidal years ; in connection with the 365° 
or Solar-Osirian Spheroid, for 30 and 121,^ spheroidal 
years ; and in connection with the 3(555°, or Solar-Horns 
Spheroid, for 30 and 121,' spheroidal years. 

In short, as periods of years, the Sed and Jlunfi were 
nothing but specific spheroidal divisions ; and, as such, 
they varied in length with the exclusive structural 
character of tlie particular Spheroid — whether of 300°, 
304°, 365°, or 365]° — which happened for tin; time being 
to be in vogue in Khem for calendrical purpose.s. 

All other alleged meanings of these terms, Sed-tleh 
and Hunti-IIeb, when not merely fanciful, and if not 
wholly baseless, are, from the standpoint of chronology, 
of an importance only secondary and incid(mtal to the 
meaning above set forth. 

No doubt — as, for instance, during the reign of 
Raraesos II — Royal Jubilees of sorts were indulged in. 
Some, or all, of these may even have been modelled on 
the great 30-year Panegyry, or bVstival, of the 360° 
Spheroid ; nevertheless, they were not genuine Sed and 
Hunti Mebs, organically related to the Sj>heroid as specific 
integral parts thereof. Of such real Seda or Huntia 
Rameses II celebrated three — (1) a Sed which fell in his 
5th regnal year, B. C. 12641^ ; (2) another Sed in his 
35th regnal year, B. C. 1234^ ; (3) a Hunti in his 65th 
regnal year, B. 0. 1203U — each of w'hich is on my General 
List of Heba. These three are also “ Clinch ’’-dates, or 
“Key ’’-dates, and, as such, are useful for adjustments 
in and around this period. All other celebrations in 
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Rftmeses Il’s reign— and there were many— were special 
occasions, or perhaps vanities personal to himself. 

From time to time, in the course of their age-long 
career as a civilized people, the ancient Bomita. (prede- 
cessors, before the 7th century B. C., of the “ Egyptians 
made use of various artiflcial Spheroids — those noticed 
mpra — all successively improved attempts at a calendrical 
harmonization with what experience showed was the 
Natural Year. The first in vogue was the 360° 
Spheroid, with its 1.2 months of 30 days each — each day 
representing “unity.” Originally (say, in round numbers, 
c. B. C. 1000), it .stood for the r^(jime of Ptah {Patach, 
the “ Opener ”), or that Polar Dial round which A.nubis 
moved like a clock-hand, and it started calendrically at 
the C(de.stial Summer Solstice, in those days, zodiacally, 
somewhere in Leo, or Sekhet, “ the Place of the Produc- 
tion of Fire but eventually it .stood for the Solar regime. 
of Ka 1, starting calendrically at the Celestial Autumnal 
Equinox, wherever that then was. To this succeeded the 
364° Spheroid, with its 13 months of 28 days each, which 
stood for the Luui-Osirian regime, .starting ostensibly at 
the same Equinox — which, however, \vas then showing 
calendrically m in Taurus, when really it was m Scorpio ; 
hence plainly “false.” Next came the 366° Spheroid, 
with its 12 months of nominally 30, but really 30yv, days 
each. At first it stood for the ambiguous Osirian rSgmie, 
associated with both the old “ false ” Autumnal Equinox 
and the true Vernal Equinox, which latter was also some- 
where in Taurus ; but eventually it merged into the regime 
of Ra II, starting calendrically from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, wherever that had got to. All these, of course, 
proved inadequate. Finally, the Romia adopted the 366i° 
Spheroid (practically true to Nature), with its 12 months of 
nominally 30, but really 30/^, days each. This stood for 
the famous Younger Horus rSgme, and at first it started 
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calendrically from the Celestial Vernal Equinox properly 
so-called, but eventually its year opened at the Celestial 
Summer Solstice. It is also on this Spheroid that our 
modern system of reckoning is Ixised, though we 
distribute the days amongst the months ditlei’outly. 

But whatever may have been the artifleial Spheroid 
from time to time reeognued otBcially in Khcm, the old 
original 300° Spheroid was never wholly discarded, at 
least for popular purpose.s. The masses continued to 
think and speak in terms of that Spheroid. Hence, in 
common parlance, the Sed-IIeb was always called “ the 
30 years’ Festival,” even when the 3051° Calendar, 
with its month of 30 /b days, was in vogue. Egyptologists 
do not seem to boar this fact in mind or to give it 
its due weight ; but it is very nece.ssary to do so. 

Now, some time during the rjf/imeot Ra II —perhaps 
even of Osiris — the Ilomiu happened to observe that 
our SUN completed some stupendous journey of a 
recurrent nature (pos.sibly an orbital revolution round 
SIllITJS, or 80THIS, as its primary), in 1460 spheroidal 
years, as such years were known to them in associa- 
tion with the Cycle of their then artillcial Spheroid 
of 365°. 'rhat is to say, they noticed that once, and 
once only, during such a Cycle, the annmil Heliacal 
Rising, or, as it was called in later “ Egyptian ” times, 
“ Manifestation ” {Epiphany), of SOthis took place 
at 3 EPIPHI on the Fixed Clock of Nature (3 Tauru$ 
on the present conventional ZSdiac). This wa.s exactly 
231i spheroidal years by their own 365° Spheroid (s=228 
spheroidal years by the old original 360° Spheroid 
which stood for “ unity ”) later than the close and fresh 
start, on the Fixed Clock aforesaid, of the older Cycle of 
what is called the SOLAR YEAR at O - 1 THO’FH (30 
Gemmi‘\ Cancer, or the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
Zcdiacally). 

St 
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Theroupon, and evor afterwards, this Cyclical point 
at F. 3 EPIPHI became for them an Epoch. 

To explain more in detail. Bettce&n P. 3 EPIPHI, 
completed, and F. 0-1 THOTH, starting the SOLAR 
CYCLE, lay 57 spheroidal days. This, multiplied by 4, for 
the 360° Spheroid, gives 228 spheroidal years. On the 
364° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 4r(r) this 228 was re- 
presented by 230U ; on the 366° Spheroid (where 4 
changes to by the 231^ just mentioned ; and on the 

365^° 8 ph(?roid (where 4 changes to 4 ^ 75 ), it becomes 
231 Moreover during the 3 successive days, starting 

from 30 PAONI on the Fixed Clock (30 Aries on the 
present conventional Zodiac), completed, which ended 
with the Epochal Rising-day, P. 3 EPIPHI, completed, 
the priests were wont to hold a continuous FEAST in 
honour of the approaching “ Manifestation.” 

Between this P. 30 PaOni, completed, and F. 0-1 
Thoth starting the Solar Cycle, lay 00 (57 + 3) spheroidal 
days. Multiplied by 4, that meant, for the 360° Spheroid, 
240 spheroidal years ; multiplied by 4;?^, it meant, for the 
304° Spheroid, 242 » spheroidal years ; multiplied by 4iV, 
it meant, for their then 365° Spheroid, 2431 spheroidal 
years ; and, multiplied by 4^sV, it meant, for the 3651^° 
Spheroid, 2431 spheroidal years. 

According to modern reckoning, i.e., on the basis of the 
3661° Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1461 spheroidal 
years, this epochal phenomenon actually occurred^ for 
the first time (after the commencement of “ Civilization ” 
in Khem, as marked by the Cyclic recording of Time 
from an arbitrary zero), in each one of the 4 spheroidal 
years for F. 3 EPIPHI— 1226f|| ; 1227ff° ; 1228||1 ; 
and 1229|H. Thereafter, at the same point in every 
succeeding Cycle of 1461 years, it recurred regularly. 

Hence, in calendrically harmonizing or equating the 
old SOLAR and the SOTHIC YEARS, or CYCLES, I 
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make the latter oommenee fram I*. 3 EPIPHI, i.e,, with 
F. 4 EPIPHI. So far, then, we recognize aotualitieij. 

Nevertheless, the Romic priests seem to have attached 
more importance to their Hebs, or Festimla, in honour 
of the impending ** Manifestation ” than to the " Manifesta- 
tion itself \ and as this great epochal Heb began imme- 
diately after the spheroidal quadronnium whitdi ended 
with 1217|-|^ on the 3G5:J^” Spheroid, i.e., began on F. 1 
EPIPHI (F. 1 THOTH, as starting ithe SOLAR YEAR, 
being at the Celestial Summer Solstice), and continued 
throughout F. 2 and F, 3 EPIPHI, or perhaps only till 
SOTHIS actually “ manifested ” on the last-mentioned 


day, we have to assume that the Official Priestlg Mate 
of the event is represented chronologically, not by the 
quadrennium for the actual Rising on F. o EPIPHI, 
but by the quadrennium for the exact middle of the 
Epochal neb-period — in other words, the quadrennium 
for F. 2 EPIPHI, i.e., 12225’;]; 12235];:]; 1224” « ; and 

I »ll 

Moreover, within this Epochal Quadrennium, the 
particular year representing the pre(fiso date of what 
has been called the Epochal “ Coincidence ” between the 
SOLAR and SOTHIC Calendars — and which, as we shall 


find, works out all our arithmetical caloulation.s — is 


1223511, or (as deducted from Conventional R.C. 4004), 
B.C. 278055 0- 'Fbis is a date to remember. It is some- 
times roughly and loosely called B.C. 2781. It takes the 
place of the inaccurate Conventional “ Coincidence ” 
Date, B.C. 2780, or 2782. 

Of course, if, on these lines, w'e were to frame our 


Calendrical Equation of the SOLAR and SOTHIC YEARS, 
or CYCLES, in the priestly form 2 EPIPHI, SOthic- 
1 THOTH, Solar, instead of in the form 4 EPIPHI, 
S5thic=l THOTH, Solar, representing actuality, we 
should have to add 2 more spheroidal days, or 8^ 
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spheroidal years, to the date-figures shown in the Solar 
column, i.e., move 2 places further down in those date- 
figures, But we can arrive at the same end by keeping 
to the form 4 EPIFHI, S5thic=l THOTH, Solar (which 
already gives us the extra 2 days), and then adding, 
not only whatever previou.s Cycle or Cycles may be 
necesvsary, but also (to supply the Sothic element in the 
result) 239 spheroidal ycsars of interval, or difference, 
representing, on the 365|^ Spheroid, 59 spheroidal days, 
itjstead of the 57 spheroidal days represented on the same 
Spheroid by the original 231 spheroidal years. 

Thus the ancient Romiu came into possession of two 
very different Calendrical Systems — one representing 
the 80LAII YEAR and its Cycle of Natural Time, 
starting with 0-1 Thoth from the spheroidal point indi- 
cative of the Celestial Summer Solstice on the Fixed 
Clock (wherever that Solstitial point happened to be 
then, zOdiacally), and the other constituting what is 
commonly called the Sd'HIC CYCLE, also representing 
Natural Time, hut starting with 0-1 Thoth from, and 
ending, on the same Fixed Clock, with, the spheroidal 
point indicative of that Epochal Rising of Sirius on F. 3 
Epiphi which only occurred once in every spheroidal 
Cycle, 

To this Fixed Clock of Nature each of the artificial 
Spheroids above-mentioned was attachable in the shape 
of a calendrical Epicycle, Thus arose what is known as 
the VAGUE (or “ Wandering ”) YEAR, whose New- 
Year s Day, 1 Thoth, acting as a Clock-hand, progressed 
round the Fixed Clock at a speed which depended entirely 
upon the number of degrees that the artificial Spheroid 
consisted of. To-day it has a more limited meaning, 
being restricted to the 366° Spheroid. 

These two Calendrical Systems — that of the SOLAR 
CYCLE, and that of the SOTHIC CYCLE— are recorded. 
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and ostensibly harmonized, at what have l)een styled 
“Coincidence” points (really epochal hearinnings and 
endings of the SSthic Cycle), on the vrrso of tho so-called 
“ Ebers ^Medical Papyrus ” — another very curious docu- 
ment, the interpretation, in terms of “ B.C.” and “ A.D.” 
reckoning, put upon which by the hwirned (who only 
seem to have in their minds tim SfiO" and the 
Spheroids, and these mixed up), requires looking into. 

By that interpretation the Solar.Calemlar appears to be 
taken, for a starting-point, to an epocih as far ba(*k as the 
quartet of years oftlled “B. 0. 1470 — t t07 ” ; whence, in 
stages of ItOO years, it is secnningly brought down, 
through “B.C.” 3010-8007, and “B.C.” Ir>50-I5t7, tn 
“ B.C.” 90-S7...or, I suppose, as much farther as wo like. 
The other (the Sothic Calendar), as represonOnl, starts 
228 years later (really 228 on the 300" Spheroid only), 
apparently with the quarted of years called “ B.C. 421(2- 
4239 ”; whence, in similar stages, it is seemingly 
brought down, through “ B.C.” 2782-2779, and “B.C." 
1322-1319, to A. I). 139-142. At the same time, it is obvious 
that, if this Sothic Calendar is made to start 228 years 
(by the 300’ Spheroid) after the Solar- Year Cahmdar, both 
should have been brought down in stag(;s, not of 1400, 
but of 1440, spheroidal years. If the SOthic Calendar be 
brought down in stages of 1460 spheroidal years, it should 
be made to start, not 228, but 231^, spheroidal years 
later than so-called “ B. C.” 4470-4057, i.e., with “ B. C.” 
4238f-4235|, Similarly, if brotight down in stages of 
1456 spheroidal years, it should be made to start 230jjl 
years later than “ B. C.” 4470-4467 ; and lastly, if in 
stages of 1461 spheroidal years, then 231 spheroidal 
.years later than “ B. C.” 4470-4467. In short, ^ the 
stage actually given ( 1460 years), besides being wrong 
and impossible in association with “ 228,” is by no 
means necessarily the only appropriate stage to be 
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adopted. What that stage should be, depends entirely 
upon whether our calculations are being conducted on the 
basis of a Spheroid of 360°, of 364°, of 366°, or of 366^°. 

We shall find, however, that the proper way to treat 
these ostensible “ harmonizations ” is, not to bnng down 
their figures from the remotest alleged B.C. date, but, 
by legitimate Cyclic stages (combined with correct 
“ difference ” periods), to construct them backwards and 
forwards from an assured “ Coincidence ” epoch (say 
B.C. 2780JII), to whatever B.C. date may be justifiably 
regarded as the “ Beginning of Time,” or “ Civilization,” 
and to a legitimate A.D. date. In brief, “ B.C.” 4470- 
4467 is not, in this sense, an established epoch — not, 
as suggested, a “ fixed ” date from which to space out 
successive “Coincidence” epochs downwards. Neither 
is “ B.C.” 4242. The whole thing — this verso “ harmoni- 
zation ’’—seems really built up upon the date of a 
supposed first Epochal SOthic- Rising in what was 
apparently regarded as the A.D. Era, i.e., on “A.D.” 139- 
142. And that is in the air. 


Apparently it is on the strength of the above extra- 
ordinary interpretation of this document that Professor 
Breasted cites so-called “ B. C. 4242 ” (or, as he gives it, 
B. C. 4241) as " the earliest fixed date in the history 
of the world ” (ITistorv of Egypt, p. 32). But, when 
the reader sees that “B. C. 4242 ” is only a paper epoch 
(wrongly arrived at, too), and that there seems no 
reason whatever why, by Cyclical leaps of 1460 years 
the calculation-illegitimate though it is-should not 
go on and on into indefinite pseudo-B, C. depths, he will 
probably begin to wonder how the learned Professor 
could ever have countenanced such an exhibition of. 


As a matter of fact, these 
reveal, or rather their hitherto 


verso “ harmonizations ” 
accepted interpretation 
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reveals, an astonishing jumble of basic calentlrioal ideas. 
B. 0. and A. D. years can onhj Iw thought of and 
stated in terms of the 366jr'' Spheroid, which (infet' (tlia) 
has a Cycle of 1461 spheroidal year.s, exclusive to itself. 
Yet, though, in the S5thic-Time column on the verm, 
the Rising-dates given are stated in “A. D.” and “ B. C.” 
years, we are airried back in these jottings from 
“A. D.” 139-142 to so-ciillod “ B. C. 4242-4239,” in 
stages of 1460 years — the exclusive Cycle for the 365° 
Spheroid ! And lastly, alongside is placed, by way of 
“harmonization,” a series of Solar-'l’inie dates, each 5s28 
years higher than its corresponding 80 thic-Time date—in 
artless unconcern, be it noted, for the hard fact that 
these 228 years belong exclusively to the 360” Spheroid, 
and are meaningless if and when associated with another 
Spheroid ! 

And how did the interpreters get their foundational 
“A. D.” 139-142 in the Sothic-Time column ? They have 
flirted with no less than 3 distinct Spheroids — the 360", 
the 365°, and the 365}° Spheroids; and they have ended 
up by leaving in the lurch, out of these, the one love 
(the 366}° Spheroid) that they should have been true to ! 

The task of fixing A. D. years is, undoubtedly, 
a very difiicult one. First, we do not know when, with 
reference to Precession and the Zodiac, Jesus was born ; 
secondly, A. D. years were practically never thought of 
till the time of the Council of Nicaea (over 3 centuries 
after Jesus’s death !) ; thirdly, the “ A. D. Era was not 
even in existence till over 200 years later, when it was 
invented by Dionysius Exiguus, in A. D. 632 ; fourthly, 
A, D. years have more than once been considerably 
altered by the Supreme Power for the time being ; 
and fifthly, before, and even for some time during, the 
Christian Era, the Year began on or about 21 March, the 
terrestrial season indicating the Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
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but now it starts with Ist January ! To cap everything, 
as a result of continued Precession, the Vernal Equinox 
is now about a zodiacal sign farther on than the point 
where we conventionally place it — Le., it seems to 
have entered Aquarius ! 

Since Ussher’s time, the birth of Jesus has been con- 
ventionally assigned to A. M. 4004i ; whence, of course, 
0=11. C. 4004. Before Dionysius Exiguus’s day (A. D. 
53*2), it had been commonly supposed that Jesus was born 
in the year that we wmuld now style B. C. 4, i.e., in A. M. 
4000. Hence, the interpreters of these verso “ harmoni- 
zation" possibly regarded what is to-day called the 
Christian or A. D. Era as commencing with A. M. 4000. 
To-day Dr. Hoadlam considers that Jesus was probably 
born about B. C. 8 or 7 ! 

Tn view of all this uncertainty, it would be much 
better to abandon the Christian Era, or any other 
such terrestrially personal and particular era, and adopt 
one founded on some definitely ascertainable Cosmic 
Event — if possible unique, or otherwise sufficiently 
outstanding. 

But again I ask, how did these interpreters obtain 
their SQthic date, “ A. D.” 139-142 ? It is ostensibly 
related to the Spheroid now' in vogue ; yet they 

have obviously been working with the 360° and 366° 
Spheroids. Which method do they now profess to 
stand by ? 

We now know that an epochal heliacal Rising of 
Sirius occurred officially (i.e., according to the priestly 
ideas and preferences of the old Romic chronologers) 
during the quadrennium A.M. 1222fii— ]226||^=B. 0. 
2781f|^ — 277814^ 5 though these figures as we have 
seen, do not represent the time at which the Rising 
actually took place. The next officially epochal Rising, 
after the lapse of 1461 spheroidal years, must have been 
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B. C. lB20|fo — 131711^ ; and the next, aftox' nixother 
1461 spheroidal yeax’s, must have Ixeen A. 1). HO — 
1431111. We arrive at this i*esult by calculations Imed 
on the 365 1 ' Spheroid, xvith its exclusive Cycle of 1401 
spheroidal years ; and only by that xvay c<fu wo reach the 
right goal. 

We may, indeed, resort to A.M. 122lr5-1224r^ as the 
quadrennium for F. 2 EPfPlIl on the basis of the 
365 Spheroid; and thence, by stages of 1466 spheroidal 
years (the proper Cycle for that Spheroid), we can arrive 
at A.D. 137*5—140^9. But, although the interpreters 
of the eerso “ harmonizations ” wtu-e working with a 
Cycle of 1 460 years, and were therefore really Ixiised on 
the 36.’)'’ Sphei’oid, did th^if get their “ A.l). *' 139-142 
along these lines ? I think not. T imagine they I'clied 
exclusively on the statement attributed to Cexisorinus (said 
to have tloiudshed in the 3i*d century A.D., i.c., about 2 
(fenturies befoi’e the invention of that ei’a by Dioxiysius 
Exiguus), to the (dfect that an epochal heliacal Rising 
of Sothis took place in “A.D.” 139. Compan! however, 
the Alexandrian coin bearing the word “.Vion” (No. 100 4 
in the British JMuseum) which rccoi'ds such an occurrence 
as distinguishing the year A.D. 143. 

In any case, it is clear that “ A. 1). ” or ‘‘ B.C. ” 
figures, based on a Spheroid of 365 ancl a x'elated Cycle 
of necessai’ily 1460 sphei’oidal years, can never b<? the 
same as A. D. and B.C. figures arrived at by jnodern 
reckoning, i.e., based on a sph<n*oid of 365 j ’ and a related 
Cycle of nece.ssarily 1461 sphei’oidal years. 

The true first Sothic date in real A.D. times, then, 
was A.D. UOUii-ldBDSo, not this “A.D.” 139-142 of 
the verso “ harmonizations.” 

Now let U.S count back from this A.T). 140‘tw, — 143^6 
in stages, not of 1400, but of 1461, spheroidal years, 
For the S5 thic-Timb column in the verso “ harmonizations,” 
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we get B.C. 1820}|| - 1317iM ; then B.C. 2781M- 
2778W; and lastly (unless, of course, we care to go 
farther), B.C. 4242^-4239114. 

Then, to get our Solar-year dates, what do we do ? 
We rai»e these figures. But not by 228, as is done by 
the interpreters ! We raise them by the figure which, 
on the 3864*^ spheroid, takes the place of 228 on the 3G0", 
or “unity,” spheroid, — i.e., spheroidal years. 

Thus, by legitimate stages of 1461 spheroidal years, 
we arrive, for the SOLAR Calendar, at the following 
quartets of years—B.C. 4473?44-4470|K ; 3012fU- 
300931}! ; 1561f4i - 15i8f44 ; and 9(>f|4 -67f|}{-. 

If, therefore, any year at all, in the remote history of 
the world — as marking the beginning of Recorded Time 
in Khem— can l)e legitimately spoken of as “the earliest 
fixed,” or even “ the earliest fixable ” — and this depends 
on many other data of knowledge not now the subject of 
enquiry — that year would appear to be, neither “ B.C.” 
4242, nor B.C. 4241, but rather B.C. 4242H4, SOTHIO. 
Roughly we may regard it as the opening of the Tauric Era. 

Of course, within the above quadrennium B.C. 
2781IM- 2778|f4i (in fact, its second year) is the notable 
year B.C. 2780-4-5ff, which we have already set apart as one 
of our “ Coincidence ” dates, i.e., on t^e 3664° Spheroid. 
If we take that epoch as our base, we get the preferable 
SOthic series B.C. 4241144 (our “ earliest ” date) ; B.C, 
2780m; B.C. 1819144; A.D. 141114; and so on. 

Notb, In an earlier draft of this paper I assumed that the particulara on 
ihoi'crsoof the^*Ebora Medical Papyrus” were jottod down in A, D, times. T 
hate told (by Mr, T. George Allen, of Haskell Oriental Museum, Chicago, 
who read a copy of that draft) (hbt the assumption so made is wholly unjustified, 
at the writing is clearly of the type current in the I6th century B.C., and quite 
difleront from the stylo in u|| so much later. Accepting the eorrootion (for I had 
neT#r seen the script or the eerso, or any reproduction of them}, it seems to me that 
in that ease the problem is only shifted from considerations regarding the mentality 
of the veno-soribe to considerations regarding the conclusions of those responsible 
for Ike eonrentional fnierpretalton* 
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Revert now to what may conveniently l>e called 
Petrie’s List of Reported Silthic-Rising (or Feast) Dates, 
as recorded by the " Egyptian ” priests. These curious 
vestiges of, or relating to, the remote pa.st, need no 
longer bewilder us. 

In my original pamphlet on A/ieien/ Homic Chromlogy 
(see Calcutta University’s Jonnml of Letters for 1920, 
Vol. f), I alluded to the fact that, for the Cycle belong- 
ing to every one of the known artificial Spheroids from 
time to time in vogue amongst the ancient Romia — the 
360°, 304°, 305°, and SOrj.}-" Spheroids — It was possible, 
starting in each case from zero, to make a complete list 
of all SOthic-Rising (or Feast) Dates, and of all the 8ed 
and Ifunfi Ueba ever celebrated by the Romid — provided 
always, of course, that wo can ascertain the epoch at 
which Civilization began in Khcm, i.e., at which the 
Komitt commenced to record Time scientifically and 
regularly. In such of these (General Feast and Heb Lists 
as are based on the 306}-° Spheroid, there is one date of 
outstanding importance — that associated in Petrie’s List 
with the Calendrieal datum 21 “ Epiphi,” Wo are told 
that it was not only a Sed-lieh year, hut also Queen 
HatshepsOt’s 16th, and Pharaoh Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, 
regnal year — a triple conjunction of most welcome condi- 
tions! As such, it can only >>e A. M. 2526/’,, (1065 , “a in its 
own Cycle, + a previous Cycle of I tOl), or B, C. 1477 1 1, 
as appearing in the above Ceneral Lists. Hence, in a 
very unique way, it is a “ Clinch ’’-date, and governs 
the entire situation. In other words, as th(! Sed-Heb 
period for the 365r}° Spheroid (corresponding to the 
28 Luni-Osirian spheroidal years between the various 
Calendrieal data in Petrie’s List) is one of 30 fV 8pher(»idal 
years, the remaining .serially-stated Calendrieal data in 
Petrie’s List, if expressed in terms of modern reckon- 
ing, may be assigned to dates spaced out regularly at 
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ittteivals of exactly 30 t\ spheroidal years before or after 
B. C. U77H. 

Is there any method of viewing and treating these 
reported Calendrical data which will yield us this control- 
ling date, apart altogether from, and independently of, 
the General Lists above referred to ? There is. And in the 
working out of that method Ave obtain, I think, the solu- 
tion of the mystery heretofore surrounding these peculiarly 
reported SOthic-Uisings. 

In their regular stages of 7 spheroidal days, or 28 
spheroidal years, the lleported Dates, I suggest, are all 
arranged in accordance with a priest-invented Scheme 
based, as regards at least the days of the monch, on the 
Luni-Odrian Spheroid of \ This has a ear- form 
of 13 months of only 28 days each ; a day of lv,\< days 
on the old original 300’ Spheroid; a Cycle of llu6 
spheroidal years, being 3(50 x l A, or 3(51 x t ; and 
a Scd‘Ileh period of 28 of its own spheroidal years. 

The 8e(j[uencc of Calendrical data in Tctrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 11, 21, 28 
(with certain lapses, it is true, into other figures) ; each 
such stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, 28 
Luni-Osirian spheroidal years (7 X 1 = 28), corresi)onding 
to the Luni-Osirian Sed-lleb period of 28 years— the 
equivalent, on the 3G(r Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; 
on the 365" Spheroid, of 30 /V spheroidal years ; and, on 
the 365}° Spheroid (Avhere we also get our modern reckon- 
ing), of 30 (V spheroidal years. As signifying merely 30 
and 120 on the old original 360° Spheroid of the Polar 
Clock, the S<?(/-period and the fi/o/fi-period are simply 
mathematical sub-divisions of that Spheroid, and meta- 
morphose automatically into higher numerical values 
when other Spheroids come into play. Dates, called 
** B. C., can, of course— as we have occasionally seen— 
be worried out to a fraction on the exclusive basis of the 
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360°, the 36l!° or the 305° Spheroid ; but naturally, \intil 
raised to the higher plane of the 365] ' Spheroid, they do 
not, and cannot, harmonize with tlie system vt reckoning 
now in vogue with us. 

Clearly, therefore, when uur object is to express results 
in terms of modern reckoning, it will not do to make our 
calculations on the basis of the 30{) , tin* or the 305° 
Sphei*oid — uorking, for example, with the 1 ttO-year, the 
l-lo6-year, or even the 140()-year (\vele--aml then, 
pretixing “ B. C.,'"’ or “A. D.,” to our linal tigures, naively 
imagine that thereby wo havi? slated them in terms of 
current chronology. AVe must hetake ourselves to the 
very dilTerently constituted 3(5.5]° Spheroid, and »is(^ it as an 
auxiliary to the 3(^4' Sph«>roid. 1 shall show too, presently, 
that we can evcm work Avith it exclusively. 

There, the day is 1 of the “ >inity ” days on the 
300° Spheroid ; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, 
but really 30 days each; the. Cycle, is one of 1401 
spheroidal years, being 300 x 4 |Yn, or 305] x 4; and the 
Sed-JIeb period consists of 30,5, spheroidal yiairs — the 
“ 30-years’ Sed ” of common parlance. 

At the same time, Ave must reinemher that the “ 21 *’ of 
“21 Epiphi,” iu the Keport-List, is m)t 21 of the ordinary 
“ unity ” day.s on the 300 ’ Spheroid ; nor is it 21 days of 
IrV, as on the 305" Spheroid; nor is it ev«!n 21 day.s of 
Ij-j,,, as on the 366]" Spheroid. H in 21 fjcni-OsirUm 
days. A Luni-Osirian day, recollect, is 1,,',, “ unity ” days 
on the 360° Spheroid. Hence, to get the correct (ixpres- 
sion of this “ 21 Epiphi ” in terms of modern reckoning, 
toe must treat as though it were.'-' unity and multiply 
it by 14 ^ 0 . Thereby we obtain 1 1 'r VI,!, — the erpii valent 
on the 365]^° Spheroid of the Lutii-Osirian day regarded 
as “unity.” Thus — multiplying that in turn by 21 — 
“ 21 Epiphi,” by modern reckoning, really emerges as 
Epiphi.” Then, to find Avhat this represents 
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in spheroidal years, we multiply by 4, which gives us 
86 HHt. Thereby, as it were mechanically, we side-step 
from month Epiphi on the 364° Spheroid to the higher 
plane of month Epiphi on the 366|° Spheroid. To these 
spheroidal years for Solar Epiphi must now be added the 
number of spheroidal years represented on the 365:|^° 
Spheroid by all the Calendar days preceding that month, i.e., 
from 0-1 Thoth to 30 PaOni, completed. These amount to 
1217|. The sum aggregates 1303 f {cf. the 1302f|f in 
my General List, under the heading 365|° Spheroid) ; and 
that, deducted from 13. C. 27801ffo- (the correct “ Coincid- 
ence ” Epoch at this stage for the 365|°Spheroid), gives us 
onlyB.C.1476H^f|, not ouv “ Clinch ’’-date B.C. 1477U. 
If, instead of B.C. 2780.', lil, we adopt the looser B.C. 2781, 
we get B.C. 1477H8flH^ — the year right, though not the 
fraction. This, however, is really illegitimate. But if, 
instead of Luni-Osirian enm Solar 1303 Ave resort to 
purely Solar 1302f«!! (listed aggregate just mentioned), 
and deduct that from the correct “ Coincidence ” figure, 
278011!!, we arrive at B.C. 1477 li' exactly ! 

If, by way of checking what has just been Avorked out 
along Luni-Osirian cum. Solar lines, Ave base our calcula- 
tions on the Solar 365|° Spheroid alone, and as.sume the 
21 days of Epiphi to have been 21 of 1 each, for Epiphi 
on the Eixed Clock, Avith Thoth shirting from the Celestial 
Summer Solstice, we obtain the very same result, but 
reach it quite quickly and easily. 

1a 1« X 21*®86l'sor. Add 1217ilo', and aa’^c get the 
18021^^ alluded to aupm. Deduct this from B.C. 2780|1§, 
and the result is B.C. 1477Br. ('.e., 147710 precisely ! 
This therefore, seems the better method of the two. 

Note that, as A.M. 1302|4v, deducted from AM 
2626MS«A.M. 1223|a or B.C. 2780111, it follows that 
the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, in which " 21 Epiphi ” 
(in the Petrie List of Hisings) is represented by A.M. 
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130211#, must have commenced with A.M. 1223|||, or 
B.C. 2780^11 our old friend the “ Coincidence *’ date), as 
its zef'o. 

Now, assuming B.C. 117711, for the “ 21 Epiphi” in 
Petrie’s List, to l)e established, Amon-hetep I’.s 9th regnal 
year (really represented by “7 Epiphi,” not by “9 
Epiphi,” which is somebody’s blunder) turns out to be 
A.M. 2466H?r =» B.C. 1638f|J}. His first regnal year, 
therefore, would have been A.M. 24571 Sv — B.C. 154(3t-i‘!. 
Accordingly, the first regnal year of the FOUNDER OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY— AHMlS I, who 
reigned 25 years — Avas really A.Af. 24324 s I! =B.C. 1571Vs^.i. 
It is usually given in the books as “ B.C.” 1580, ostensibly 
modern reckoning, though really based on the 360’ 
Spheorid. 

By the foregoing Luni-Osirian cum Solar method nil 
the other dates in Petrie’s List, before and after “ 21 
Epiphi” (provided they really belong to this priest- 
invented Scheme, and are not mere “ lapses ” on the part 
of .some copyist), fall into place precisely as they should 
in relation to the “ controlling date,” B, 0. 1477 {« — e., 
exactly, as regards the years, though not exactly, as 
regards the fractions. Seeing, however, that we are 
working with a blend of two quite differently constituted 
Spheroids, and therefore two quite different Calendars 
and Cycles, this appears to be as satisfactory an approxi- 
mation to the chronological truth as may reasonably be 
expected at present. Moreover, we arc not tied down to 
this particular method, which has only been thus brought 
forward as a possible explanation of the mysteries hither- 
to lurking in Petrie’s Keport-List. As I have shown, 
there is a shorter and better method. Besides, as a last 
resource, we can always check results by my General Lists. 

It has, of course, to be remembered that; in the distant 
days of the 364® Spheroid, the Romifl had not ventured 
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to regard the 365}° Spheroid as the possible basis for an 
improved artificial Calendar. At the same time, they had 
glimmerings of its importance ; and so, though not actual- 
ly adopting it (they had not even, at that time, adopted 
the 365° Spheroid !), they nevertheless clearly recognised 
something of its utility — at least to the extent of groping 
out at it as an auxiliary. 

We can even get at (or near) the Kahun SOthic- Rising, 
or Feast, by this rather complicated method that I have 
just been suggesting — i.e., taking the reported Calendrical 
datum as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing the result of 
our calculations in terms of the Solar 365]° Spheroid. 

The reported date is “ the 15th day of the 8th month,” 
15 Pharmuthi, counting from O — 1 'Photh. It is put 
thus vaguely, and not stated definitely as “ 15 Pharmuthi,” 
possibly because, in those old times, when as yet the 
SOthic Cycle was unheard of, the much later Hellenized 
(doubtless at first Mykeni/.ed) nomenclature for the Romic 
months, even if known, was not in use. The Luni-Osirian 
day, remember, is (for our purposes) which in this 

case has to be multiplied by 15. The 15th Pharmuthi 
would then become “ the 15.r."|,vHh Pharmuthi.” Multi- 
plied by t, to get spheroidal years, this produces 6lTf|of- 
Add 852 for the spheroidal years before Pharmuthi, 
i.e., up to the end of Pharaenoth, as found on the 365}° 
Spheroid, and we obtain 913^^11'] (compare the 913}^ 
for the 865]-° Spheroid on my General List of Risings 
from Cyclical O). Subtract this 913|irm from B. 0. 
2780US, the correct ” Coincidence ” date), and we get only 
B. C. 1866 Hj* Subtract it from the rougher B. 0. 2781, 
and we get B.C. 1867 /jrW?) — though illegitimately. But 
if we resort to the above filSrVV, and subtract it from 
B.C. 2780-}|ff, we get B.C. 1867i||- — the true date, as I 
submit, of this old 12th Dynasty Rising, expressed in 
terms of modern reckoning. 
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On a Sothic-Tinie basis \vc can check this thus. As 
the SQthic Year begins with Epiphi of the Pixcd clock of 
Nature, the “ 8tli month,” by that system, would be 
Mekhir ; and, according to our harmonization or equation 
of the SOLAR and SSTHIC YEARS, wherein t Epiphi. 
Sothic, equates with 1 Tholh, Solar, the loth Mekhir, 
Sothie, equates with the ISth Khoiak, Solar, The 
quadrennium for this is — 


t3{) 5 
1381 


Out of these select the second, Add I'lOI, 

and we get IS*.)?!;!;;. To this, again, we have to 
add spheroidal y(‘avs, representing on the 305, 

Spheroid the 59 days, counting back to and including the 
old Roniie priests’ 2 Epiphi (referi’ed to aupra), from the 
1 Thoth vnfh which the Solar year started. Ilimce — 

V 

i897ii:;; 

2391 ’.1 


21307 ^:: 

Subtract this from Conventional B, C. 400 I-, and the re- 
mainder is the exact renuU we want, i.e., B. C. 1 807 J sit ! 

Results based on a Cycle of 1400 spheroidal years 
arising out of the 305® Spheroid — e.g.^ the “ B. C,” 1880 
usually accepted for the Knhun Rising — cannot possibly 
represent modern reckoning, i.e., cannot be what is proper- 
ly understood to-day as B, C, How H. R, Hall gets his 
“ certain date of 1876 or 1872 B.C.” {Ancient History of 
the Near East, p, 23) does not appear. Also, I wonder 
whether his B. O. is indeed B. C., and not rather “ B. C.,” 
liRe so may others. In any case, his figures are wrong. 

4 
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All the foregoing proceeds on the assumption that, 
as regards every Epochal Sothic- Rising, the spheroidal 
point with which it coincided actually was different from 
the spheroidal point with which (for purposes of Chrono- 
logy) it was officially, i.c., by the priests, regarded as coin- 
ciding. In the former case it was 8 Epiphi on the Fixed 
Clock of Nature. In the latter case it was the quadren- 
nium for F. 2 Epiphi, i.c., the <juadrennium for the half- 
way point of the 8-days’ continuous I 'east, beginning 
from F. 80 FauJii, held by the priests in honour of the 
impending “ Manifestation.” And, within that quadren- 
nium, the particular year was A. M. l223|Jii=B. C. 
2780,12,';. In other words, it was the point indicative, on 
the 805 } " Spheroid of the close of one Sothic Cycle and 
the immediate coinmencenu-nt of its successor. The 
results, however, would be just the same if, instead 
of the spheroidal point for the middle of the continuous 
8-daya’ Feast, we were to take the point for the ncttial 
Rising, as the epochal point allud<Hl to. The only 
difference would be a change in our method of calcu- 
lating, i.c., in our logistic, or, in modern parlancci, our 
arithmetic. 

As regards the side-step from one of the 13 months 
on the 3(5‘1<" Spheroid to one of the 12 months on the 
higher plane of the 805,}'' Spheroid, referred to supra, 
the following further remarks may be welcome. Natural- 
ly, the months on the two Spheroids do not dove-tail 
into each other. l'’or instance. Solar Epiphi, on the 
366]° Spheroid, equates for only 8 days with Luni- 
Osirian Epiphi on the 804° Spheroid, these 8 beginning 
with the 21st of the last-mentioned month. The balance 
of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds to 22 
days of Luni-Osirian Mesore, the penultimate month on 
that Spheroid. Hence, “ 21 Epiphi,” in Petrie’s List, is 
seemingly only 1 Epiphi on the 365]° Spheroid. However, 
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the inventors of the suggested Scheme (not contemplating 
the use of the 305:]° Spheroid exclusively) naturally 
took no account of what Luni-Osirian calendrioal data 
really meant, when considered in the light of the higher 
plane of the 305]° Spheroid. Hence, they seem to have 
taken their umith-nnmss, at least eventually, from the 
365.]-° Spheroid, and, at least originally, only the selected 
serial days of the motilh (7, It, 21, 28) from the 361° 
Spheroid. Note tliat in the Report-List, there is no 
series of 7, I t, 21, 28, for the 13tli Luni-Osirian month. 
There, the Calendrioal datinn “ 28 Mesore ” is followed 
straightaway by the datum “ 7 Thoth ” on a fresh Cycli- 
cal round. In short, as regards those two very dilferent 
Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates working 
with both, in combination. 

Another point inviting notice is thi.s. A.s the Scheme 
above-mentioned — at least no far as concerns the days of 
the month in the Caleudrical data— was e.s hypothesi based 
on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Cahmdar, and Cycle, start- 
ing from the so called Celestial Autumnal E(juinox, 
i. <?., the old calendrieally “ false ” Autumnal Equinox, 
really the true Celestial Spring J'Jciuiiiox, ever in vogue 
at Memphis, the Reports were doubtless issued from, 
and the record of them kept at, that famous centre of 
ancient Romic and later “ Egyptian ” Culture and Power, 
or somewhere within it.s sphere of influence ; and, 
having regard to the obviously Hellenized nomenclature 
of the months mentioned in the Report List, the 
priestly record-keepers, if not the actual reporters, may be 
taken to have been compai’atively modern “ Egyptians,” 
not men of the ancient Romic stock. 

To sura up. We now know definitely what were the 
meanings, the importance, and the practical uses in 
connection with the recording of Time, of the technical 
terms Sed and Hunti, and also what complex ideas really 
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lay behind such simple popular expressions as “ the 30- 
years’ l^'estival, etc.” 

We also now know what value to attach to the 
particulars regarding the Solar Cycle and the SSthic 
Cycle, recorded on the verso of the ” Ebers Medical 
Papyrus,” and also what the correct particulars should 
have been. 

We also now know to a certainty where to look on the 
Spheroid of the Fixed Clock of Nature to find the exact 
point indicative of the epochal moment when one Sothic 
Cycle ended and another began. 

We also now know that in practice the llomic priests 
dilferentiated between the actual date of an Epochal 
SOthic-llising and their own official date for it ; and that, 
in connection with the national system of recording IMme, 
they preferred, and in fact adopted, their own official date. 

We also now know that the reason why the Sothic- 
llisings, or Feasts, for tiic Calendrical data (7, 14-, 21, 28, of 
the month) in Petrie’s Report- List, were specifically chosen 
by the priests of old for purposes of report, and not any 
other of the countless Risings which occurred annually 
with unfailing precision, was because, in connection with 
the ” Manifestations,” the Cycle of the Solar Year, the 
Sothic Cycle, and the various Spheroids from time to time 
in vogue — notably two, the 36 1” and the 365}° Spheroids — 
some one had invented a Scheme based in certain 
important respects on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, 
and Cycle, but also based in certain other important 
respects on the 365:1° Spheroid as an auxiliary, ivith its 
special Calendar and Cycle. 

How this Scheme works, and even produces results 
expressible in terms almost identical ivith those of modern 
reckoning, I have tried to show by concrete examples. 

Given the known particulars regarding any SSthic- 
Rising, or Feast, found inscribed on a monument, or 
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otherwise recorded amongst the vestiges o£ the remote 
B-omic past — even if they consist of bare Calendrical data 
like “ 21 Epiphi,” supm — and provided such particulars 
can be connected with the above-mentioned ScJieme, it 
should now be quite possible, indeed easy (save for the 
arithmetic involved), to lix the piac<^ of that llising, or 
Feast, in wdiatever Cycle it may chance to belong to, i. e., 
whether of the 3(50 , the 3>)L, the 3G.V , <n the 30r>.['’ 
Spheroid, and even, on the basis of the last- mentioned, to 
present it in terms of modern reckoning, in e\ery case 
exact, at least to the year, nay, in some eases (those 
W'here the desired date is said to have coincided with a 
Sed or Hnnti Jleb, i. o., with one of the spheroidal years 
on my General Heb and Rising lasts) exact to the fraction 
of a year. Of course, if a mere Calendrical datum, so found, 
cannot be switched on to the above Sclnmie, and thus 
related to some “ Manifestation,” or Feast, it would ))e 
impossible, without supplementary data, to ])ut it on any 
Cycle, or state it in terms of modern reckoning. 

With regard to any ./«/«?•<:' discovery in the shape of an 
ancient llomic date, provided the datum is already 
connected, or can be connected, with some ” ^Manifesta- 
tion,” or Feast, and that sulRcient is otherwi.io known to 
enable us to decide what the Cycle w'as and w'hethcr it w'as 
based on the 300', the 361", the 305", or the 3()5| ' Spheroid, 
it should be an e(|ually simple matter to dcAtirminc any 
such date’s place on the Cycle, and to state it also in 
terms of modern reckoning, and with a like degree of 
precision. 

It may be well to repeat that every one of the Rising, 
or Feast, dates mentioned in Petrie’s List — and as many 
others of the same kind, before and after them, as Ave 
care to folloAV out — can be got Avithout trouble by simply 
resorting to my General List of Rising, or Feast, Dates in 
a Cycle, applying it to as many Cycles as we desire, and 
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there ticking off every 7th date from zero in each Cycle. 
In brief, those General Lists are a check upon, and a 
final Court of Appeal for, whatever results we arrive at 
when interesting ourselves only in Petrie’s List, 

Lastly, I am no arithmetician. All calculations 
supra are only my own rough way of working ideas out. 
Doubtless they can be improved and simplified. Possibly, 
as they stand, they need correction. 

The annexed Diagram may be of use in following the 
statements and arguments above submitted. 
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Edilo)'-iii-Ch\ef^ The Telugu Eneyclopedia, 
Egmoi'e, Madras. 


Very little is known of the kings that ruled prior to 
the advent of the Eastern Chalukyas 

^^Onportance of the ^ T^ovUon of 

the east coast of the Indian Peninsula, 
which was called in ancient times the Southern Kalinga 
and the Kingdom of Veiigi.' This land is practically the 
same as was subsequently known by the appellation of 
the Northern Circars,'^ during the Mahamadan period. 


' The (listrief of V6hf,a was originally confinod to the aea-eoasfc portion, lying 
between the Krishna and the Godflvari rivers. But alter the coTK|ucst of it by 
the Eastern Chalukyas the name was applied generally to their kingdom. 'J’hiis wo 
find in the Telngu Mahahharaia written in the reign of finjaraja I (1022.106:0 
and dedicated to him, that Ra jam undry iu the Veijgi country was like the central 
gem in a garland of gems {nayakai'atna) [Adiparva^ I. 8.] 

" The word rnrhar was used in the sonse of a division of land— a district. The 
name Northern drears dates from the Musalnian occupation of this part of the 
country. There were then five circars : namely, Murtzannngar, UMsiafannagar, 
Ellore, Hajamundry and Chicacole, The districts are now called with various 
changes of boundaries, Ganjain, Vizagapaiam, Godavari, Kishna and Guntur. The 
Cfrcurs were ceded to the East India Company by the Nizam in 1766, receiving 
1*50,000 per annum as its rent. In 1823, the claims of the Nizam over the Northern 
drears were put an end to by a money payment from the East India company of 
116^ lakhs. 
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Except <i .sinall portion in the north,'' this region is in- 
Jialnted hy the Telugu-speaking population. We know 
from stray copj)er grants, that this land was ruled by 
several kings of various dynasties, prior to its conquest 
hy ihilakesin II and his brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, 
who became the founder of the Eastern -Chalukyan line 
of llajahinundry. We have many disconnected grants, 
found in this region, of the Pallavas,* the Salankayanas,'* 
the Vishpukundins,'' the Ikshvakus ^ and the Eidhatpala- 
yanas.^ But the relative chronology of these different 
dynasties is not known. Our only source for fixing the 
dates of these kings, had hitherto been the paleography 
of their grants, which, as is w'cll known to the Epigra- 
phists, does not always yield very satisfactory results. I 
therefore attach much importance to these Telugu 
Academy i)lates of Vishnukupdin Madhavavarma III, 
which I am now publishing for the first time in English, 
as they furnish us clear data to fix the exact date of 
the last of the Vishnukundins, who chances to be the 
contemporary and perhaps the vanquished rival of the 
lirst sovereign of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty, 
'faking this date as the starting point, Ave can Avithout 
much dilficulty arrange the chronology of the several 
prc-Chalukyan dynasties. 


The veniaeular of the northern portion of Ganjam is Uria. 

‘ TIk. Myciavolo grant, Ep. In.l,, A^ot. VF, p. 84 j the Chendalur plates, Ep. Inch, 

Vol. Vm. p. 233 . »■ . i . 

> 'n,o Kolleru plates of Namlivarma, Ind. Ant., A^ol. 11, p. 175, and Bm-nell’s 
S..I ; -a, p. 14, and plates 20 and 21 ; The Ellore grant of Vizaravarnia, Ep. 

Ind ,\ol.lX,p.5.1. There are two grants of the SfilankSyanas newly discorered 
With mo to be published. 

■' The Tpnr plates C. P.12 of 1919.20 Epigraphical reports, sonthern circle; 
K5,n«tnrtham plates, Ep. Ind , Vol. Xll.p. 133 ; the Chikkulla Plates, Ep. Ind , Vol 
1\ , p. 103 : c. p. 11 of 1019-20, Ep. U. (S. S ). 

2S(i.’ Stuiat, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 

" The Kondainudi plates, Ep. Ind., A^ol. VI, p. 315. 
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Its history. 


riates clescrihod. 


This grant was found in 1913 buried underground, 
along with an Eastern Chalukyan grant 
of Jayasimha I in the village of Pola- 
muru, in the Godavari district of the Madras Presidency, 
A tentative reading of it was then published in a Telugu 
Journal by Mr. D. Prakasa Eao of Cocanada. It was 
then sent to the Telugu Academy, whence it was lent to 
the Government Epigraphist, Southern Circle. It was 
noticed in the Government Epigraphical reports ® as C. P. 
No, 7 of 1913-14<. I am now editing and publishing it 
for the first time in English with plates from the originals 
deposited in the Museum of the Telugu Academy, Madras. 

The grant consists of four copper plates each 
measuring These are strung 

together on an oval (3,|" x 2^") copper 
ring which is thick. The plates and the ring together 
weigh nearly 11 1 tolas. The first and the last of the 
plates are comparatively thinner than the second and 
third ones and consequently there are small holes in 
them and the first plate is broken a little in the lower 
part, thereby causing damage to one or two letters. The 
seal which was originally attached to the ring was broken 
and is missing, except a small part of it which still sticks 
to one of the ends of the ring, IJ nlike the grants of the 
later Chalukyas the edges of these plates are not raised 
into rims to protect the letters. This is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the pre-Chalukyan and the early- 
Chalukyan grants. The grants of the early Pallavas, the 
Salankayanas and the Vishuukundins are of this nature. 
The copper plates of the period between the fifth and 
the seventh centuries of the Christian era are, in addition, 
generally thin and small as contrasted with the massive 
plates of the later Chalukyas of Vengi. 


® Epigraphical Reporis, Southern Circle, 1914, p. 102, para. 35% 

5 
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The language of the grant is Sanskrit throughout. 

It is in prose, except in 11. 14-16 where 
UDguage. composed by the author. 

There are of course at the end the usual imprecatoiy and 
laudatory verses, 11. 29-33 and 11. 35-41. It is not clear 
whether the verses in 11. 29-33 are original or are taken 
from other inscriptions or books. The author however 
seems to bo a novice at Sanskrit composition and versifi- 
cation. The auushtup verse in 11. 14-16 lacks in all liter- 
ary merit. It therefore makes one suspect, whether it 
was not originally meant to convey some handha or some 
historical matter. But I have not been able to trace 
any implied meaning in it, though I have consulted 
several scholars about it.®" Then the first verse in 11. 
29-31 has a syllable in excess of what the foot of an 
requires. In 1. 30 ought to be 

ought to be I 


A f tor Av riling tlio above nn idea suggested to me which may help to reveal 
the hidden meaning of this verse. But as I am still diffident about my conjecture 
T prefer to give it in a foot-note, I think the words and 

*. capable of yielding double meaning. Vikrama means prowess 
and king named Vikrama. Chftliikya Pulakesin 1 who was a contemporary of 
kiriclhavavarina 111 had the title of Bana^vihrama, Aindavikanti may mean the 
lustre of the moon or a city called Indukanti. We know <^roni the Aihole in- 
scription of Pulakesin II that his grand-father Pulakesin I was living in a city 
called Indukanti before he captured VatApi. (verse 7) [See Fleet’s translation of 
it in Ind. Ant,, Vol. VJII, p. 231), and also the translation of Burgess in Archaeological 
Survey of Western India, Vol. Ill, p. 136.] Kaisavam Sattvam may mean the 
strength (might) of Kesava (Vishnu) or the hill fort of Harivatsakotta— in 
Sanskrit means also a hill. In the UndivAtika grant (Ep. Ind,, Vol. VIII, p. 163; 
Jnd Ant., Vol. XXX, p. 514) a certain Jayasimha is said to be its commander. If 
tins Jayasimha was the grand-father of Raimvikrama Pulakesin 1, as suggested by 
Dr. Dubreuil (Ancient History, p. Ill), it is natural that this fort should have been 
in Pulakosin’s possession. Now if my suggestion of double meaning is correct, 
this vei-so suggests that Madhavavarma III, who had a long reign of more than 
sixty years, would bo the contemporary of both Pulakesin I and II, took the city of 
Indukanti and the hill fort of Harivatsakotta from Ranavikrama Pulakesin The 
taking of Harivatsakottai, which is placed somewhere on the Mahadeva hills, 
near Jabbalpore is not impossible, as we have identihed Trivaranagara, the place of 
Mudhavavarma’s father-in-law with Tewar in Jabbalpore district. In helping his 
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The alphabet is the Telugu-Canarese script 
Alphabet. current on the East-coast in the sixth 
and seventh centuries A.D. It shows 
a gradual development of what Burnell calls ‘ the 
Ve^gi alphabet’ of the ^alankayanas of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. This is perhaps the final development 
of what Buhler in his Indisohe Palaeographie calls the 
* Archaic variety of the Canavese and Tolugu alphabet ’ 
(Cols, 12, 13, 14 and 17 of the plate VII) and which 
according to him persisted up to the end of the reigns 
of the first two Chalukyas of Vciigi. The letters of tlie 
present grant small in size, are well executed and 
preserved, though the engraver has been careless in a 
few places. The letters belong to the round hand and 
resemble those of the Godavari plates " of Prithivimula, 
llamathirtham plates of Indrabhattarakavarma and the 
Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarma II. They can 
also be compared with the Chipurapalli “ and Timmapur- 
am plates of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, Some of the 
letters in our plates show an intermediate stage of deve- 
lopment, between the former and the latter sets of grants. 
We find five numerical symbols in these plates. The 
four plates are given their serial numbers, so that we have 
the numerals, 1 to 4 ; and at the end of the fourth plate 
the regnal year of the king is given as 48. The first two 


Chedi faUier-iU'iaw ngainsfc the Cliahikyaa or independontly Alfidhavavarma 
might have captured that hill fort, f must however point out one aj)parent 
objection to my view. Dr. Kiolhorii, who has edited the 4*bole inscription in Kp. 
Jnd., Vol. VI, after it was published by Fleet and Burgess, does not adopt the double 
meaning of the word rwduka/jft in his translation. Romo of the double meanings 
were suggested to me by l^rof. Piaholi. 

Burneirs South Indian Paleography^ 2nd Fd., p. 16, and plate I. 

^ ' J. Bo. B. A. S., Vol. XVI, p. 1 14. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 133. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 193. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 16; Burneirs S* I. Paleography, 2nd ed., plate XXVII. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 318. 
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numerals resemble the Vengi-Pallava numerals as shown 
in the plate XXIII of Dr. Burnell. The numeral three 
resembles the vowel w as written at present in Telugu 
iw). Numeral 4 is represented by a cross + . This symbol 
is found even in the Asoka alphabets and the Eastern 
cave alphabets. Again the last symbol (48) is represent- 
ed by the combination of the symbols for 40 and 
for 8. The symbol for 40 is found in the Western cave 
alphaljet and the symbol for 8 is seen in the Chikkulla 
plates. 

There are some peculiarities in the orthography 

Orthoprui.!,}'. platcs. The words varga 

vishaye (1. 3) vishayye (1. 19) are also 
written as varyga (1. 3) and tnshayye (1. 18). The word 
varma (11.(5-14) is spelt with a single ‘in' while the 
word surmnm (11. 22-23) is written with two w’s. 
Appmli/ialn (1. 1) has a double p is written as 

Amsmm is sometimes placed on the letter 
next to the one to which it refers (1. 40). The writer 
changes amtsvdm into th in places where according to 
Sanskrit grammar it cannot so change, e.g., 

(h 37). In 1. G is written as and in 

1. 3 is spelt as fsj^. 'I'his confusion of spelling 
clearly demonstrates that, even so early as the sixth 
century the Sanskrit vowel ^ had lost its vowel sound 
and was pronounced just like the syllable ft. Then there 
is another peculiarity. The word fqs is written as in 
in 1. 17. We knpw that at present the vowel ^ has two 
different values in Northern and Southern India. People 
ot Nortlicm India and of Bengal pronounce it as ft. 
Ihis may l>e called the Oaudim pronunciation. The 
peopfe of Southern India-lhe Mahrathas, the Canarese. 
the Telugus and the l-amils pronounce it as This 
may ho nailed the Dratidian pronunciation of the vowel 
Now our grant by representing fia as ft, indicates thai 
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this vowel was then beginning to change its value in the 
South. We find in this grant both the Gaudian and the 
Dra vidian values of the vowel. Perhaps the learned 
followed the Gaudian phonetics, while the laymen were 
changing the sound in their own way. 

The donor Madhavavarma Avas the dear son of 
Govlndavarma (I. O) and the 
grandson of Vishnukundin Vikra- 
mahendra (i. 4). This Vikramahendra was a 
Avorshipper of the god of Sriparvata (1. 1) and was 
the conqueror of a number of feudatory kings (1. 2). 
Govindavarma Avas a victor in many battles, had the 
title of Vikramasraya (the abode of valour, 1. 6). 
Madhavavarma was a very famous hero (11. 6-7), was 
fond of the AA'^omen in the palace of Trivara, had 
performed thousand (ordinary) sacrifices and eleven * 
horse-sacrifices (1. 12), possessed many virtues (11. 9-11), 
was born out of the golden Avomb (of a coav) and had 
the title of janasraya (peoples’ support). In the forty- 
eighth year of his reign (1. 41) he started on an expedition 
to conquer the countries lying in the eastern quarter and 
having crossed the river Godavari (11. 22-23) made a 
gift of a village called Pulumburu in the Gudda- 
Vftda vishaya together Avith a field measuring four nimr- 
tanas to a Brahmin called Sivasarma coming from 
Kunduru in Kamma-?‘«sA/r« and belonging to Qou- 
tamagotra and Taittirlya branch (of the Yajurveda (11. 
22-25). This Brahmin was a hrahmucharin and had learned 
the four Vedas. He was the son of Damasarma and the 
grandson of Rudrasarma. This gift was made on the 
full moon day in the month of JPhdlguna, when there was 
a lunar eclipse (11. 25-27). The executors of this charity 
were Hastikosa and Virakosa. They were to take 
special care to see that the donee was not disturbed in his 
possession by any body (11. 29-34). 
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We can without much difficulty identify almost all the 
places mentioned in this grant. The 

Placet Identified. PulUmbUrU, the object of 

the donation, is of course the present village of Polamuru 
where the present grant and the subsequent confirming 
grant of Jayasirhha I were found buried together. This 
village is to the north of the river Godavari in the 
RSmacbandrapuram taluk, of the Godavari district 
(Madras Presidency). It was on a branch of the Godavari 
which was known by the name of Tulyabhaga before the 
construction of the anikiii. It was subsequently turned 
into a drainage canal. The grant mentions a village of 
Maindavataki (1. 20). The present village of Mahen- 
dravada which touches the southern boundary of Polamuru 
may he identified with it. Pulumburu is said to be, in the 
. grant, on the ])anks of Dhalayavavi. Perhaps Tulya- 
bhaga was then so called in the vernacular of the district. 
The village of Pulumburu is said to have been situated 
in the province of Guddavadi-»i«/«ffya. We know from 
numberless inscriptions at DraksharSma, which is now 
situated in the llamachandrapur taluk, that it was in 
ancient times situated in the Guddaviiui-ftawrZw and formed 
a subdivision of Gangagonda choda-valanandu in the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. Similarly we know 
from KorumiUi plates that the village of' Korumilli 
which is now in the Ramachandrapuram taluk, was 
also situated in ancient times within the province of 
Guddavadi vishaya. Similarly the Pithapur pillar in- 

rrun aw^A'^m™' “ o' «>o year 

. S. 1117 (ll9o A. D.) mentions Odi-yuru of GuddavSdi 
which Mentmed with the village Oduru 

111 the Haraacliaiidispnrani taluk. We can therefore 


Ep. Reports, S. 0., 1894, p. 5. 
Ant., Vol. XIV, p, 53, 

“ Kp. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 83. 
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safely conclude that the major portion of this taluk was 
known in ancient times as Guddavadi vishai/a, for more 
than six centuries. We must however distinguish this 
Guddavadi from Gudraharaor Gudrara vishai/a, an ancient 
province which was around Gudivacla in the Krishna 
district. The donee of our plates is said to have been the 
resident of a village called Kunduru in Kamma 
rashtra. The Kamma-rashtra is a well known province in 
the South Indian Epigraphy. It included the northern 
portion of the Nellorc district and a part of the present 
Guntur district.'® We cannot be very sure of the exact 
position of the village of Kunduru to which the donee 
belonged. There is a village called Konduru in Sattane- 
palli taluk and another in the Tanuku taluk of the 
Guntur district known by the name of Peda Konduru. At 
the latter place there are some inscriptions of the twelfth 
century, which mention the name Konduru and an in- 
scription of the fourteenth century which mentions 
Konduri-s^Aa/a. The king is described in our plates as 
one ‘ who was fond of the best of the women living in the 
palace of Trivara (11. 8-9).’ This I take to be the eu- 
phemistic way of telling us thatMsdhavavarma had married 
a wife from the eity of Trivara. I am tempted to identify 
this Trivara with Tewar in the Central Provinces (Jabal- 
pur district). We know that Tewar was once a very 
famous city and for a long time the capital of the kings 
of Chedi. General Cunningham has given the connected 
history of Chedi or Kalachuri kings in his Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol. IX.®® We get some more definite 
information about these kings from the Abhona plates ^ and 

*• Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 230. 

Ep. Reports S. S. 1921, stone inscriptions numbered as 695, 696. 

-- 1 Ibtd. No. 715. 

** P. 112. 

Bp. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 294. 
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the Sarsahiiy plates."* The king called ^ankaragaiia who 
reigned from 595, or most probably his father Krishnaraja, 
was the father-in-law of our Madhavavarma III. It is 


icnowH to us from the Chikkulla plates that the Vishpiu- 
kundin.s had matrimonial alliances with the Vakatakas. 
Vikramendravarman I is there said to be ‘ a prince whose 
birth .shed glory on both the Vishnukundin and Vakataka 
families.” It clearly means that his father had married 
a princess from tlie Vakataka family. According to 
Cunningham’s map,'' the kingdom of the Vakatakas w^as 
just to the south of the Chodis. It may be that after the 
fall of the Vakatakas about the year 500 A. D. the 
Chedis occupied their territory and continued to rule for 
a century more, when they were, almost simultaneously 
with the Vislinukuiidius, overthrown by the Western 
Chalukyas. We can therefore infer that the Vishnu- 
kuiidins were cleverly arranging matrimonial alliances 
with powerful ruling dynasties of Central India. They 
must have won the sea-coast* districts of the Telugu 
country at the beginning of the fourth century with the 
help of the powerful Vakataka kings and maintained 
themselves afterwards with the help of the Chedis. Both 
the Chedis and the Vishnukundins m ere swept away by 

the powerful race of the Western Chalukyas at the end 
of the sixth century. 


We are told in our plates that Madhavavarma III 

Ufidhavararma’s c^ossed the idvep Godavai'i with a 

conqn..ia. view to conquer the Eastern quarter 

when he gave the donation (1. 22) We 
have to take that he started on an expedition against the 
Nor h-eastern region. i.e,, the Kalinga country and was 
coming from his capital which must have been somf 

where in the present Kistna or Gnntnr distriX 0 ^' 


Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 295 . 

Archeological Surrey of I„dia, Vol. IX, ntap at the end, 
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Madras Presidency. Even at present the people of these 
districts call the inhabitants of the Vizagapatani and 
Ganjam districts ‘ the Eastern people ’ (toorpuvanrila). We 
know from the Chikkulla plates that Mildhavavarma’s 
grand-father Vikramendravarma II had his capital 
Denduluru near Ellore and Veilgi. These plates wore 
found in the Kistna district and the Ipur plates *** of 
Madhavavarma II and III were secured in the Guntur 
district. We can therefore safely infer that the Vengi 
country was occupied by the Vishuukunclins at least four 
generations before Madhavavarma III. The donee of our 
plates seems to have been brought from Kammarashtra 
by the donor to the Guddavadi mshnija, which was decided- 
ly a more fertile land as compared with the ICamma- 
rashtra. We can therefore infer that tlie whole of the 
Kammarashtra was included within the kingdom of 
Madhavavarma. As for Guddavada vinhai/a it was not a 
new conquest in tiro forty-eighth year of his reign, as it 
is known from the Ipur plates issued by him, that eleven 
years previously, in the thirty-seventh year of the 
reign of Madhavavarma III this very king gifted away 
a village in the same vishaya. The king then gave his 
orders from his victorious camp )• Ho 

was perhaps on one of his periodical victory campaigns 
at that time. Madhavavarma’s great-grand-fathcr Indra- 
bhattarakavavman had his sovereignty in the Pa.}.aki- 
rashtra in the Vizagapatam district.^'’ But it seems that 
the possession of that part of Kalihga by Vishnukuijtlins 
was very precarious. It was perhaps not possible to 
control the eastern quarter from Denduluru near the" 
banks of the Krishna. The kings of this line had there- 
fore to invade periodically the north-eastern part of the 

Ep. Ind , Vol. IV, jj. 193. 

C. p. No. 12 ot 1919-20 Ep. 11. (S. C.). 

See Kamatirthau plates, Ep. lad., Vol. XJI, p. 13^3, 
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sea-coast which was generally usurped- by the kings of 
Kaliuga or their subordinates. 

It is very fortunate that the da>t6 of these plates and 
consequently the period of the reign of 

Date determined. i i , 

Madhavavarma can be deter mined 
almost exactly. It so happened that these plates were 
found along witlx the plates of Jayasiriiha I (633-663), 
the donee of which is the son of the donee of Madhava- 
varma’s plates. 1 have given in the Appendix A, a tran- 
script of the plates of Jayasiiiiha I, so that the description 
of the donees in the two grants may be compared by the 
readers. If wo compax*c the names of the donees and 
their ancestors ixi those two grants, it will be found that 
Madhavarma gives the village of Pulumburu in the 
Guddavndi rinhai/n to one Sivasarma a Brahmin of 
Taitliriya-Sakha, belonging to Gautama-ijdtra, son of 
Baniasarma, grandson of lludrasarma, and that Jayasiraha I 
confirms the grant of the, Scime village to Itudrasarraa, 
a Biahrain o( £aittirlj/a-Sukha and Oautama-golra, son 
of Sivasarma and grandson of Bamasarma. This Eudra- 
sarnia is described as one who was already in possession 
o the village as an agi'aIianka~{puroagrahanka). Thus 
Madhavavarma’s donee being the father of Jayasirnha’s 
donee, it xs but natural that Madhavavarma should he the 
contemporary of Jayasimha’s father Kubja-Vishnuvar- 

““to™ Cl, alakya dynasty ot 

Veng, and Ins uncle P.dakMn II, tie Iam„„s South- 
Indian rival of 8ri-Harsha the Great. 

Fixing thus roughly the end of the sixth century and 
^e beginiiiiig of the seventh century as the peri^ of 
Madhavavarma'e reign, let us attempt if we ean make it 
more detinite. The plates give the lunar e:,;: " 
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full mooU'day of the month of Phalgnna as the occasion 
for the grant (11. 25-7). In the years 676, 593, 69i, 612 and 
621 of the Christian era lunar eclipses occur in the month 
of Phalgu^a. Of these I reject the first as being too early 
a date for the 48th year of the reign of a king who must 
have been defeated by Kubja-Vishiruvardhana or his 
brother Pulakesin II. I reject the last (621) as being 
too late a date for a king who was apparently defeated 
by Pulakesin in the beginning of the seventh century, 
about 610 A. D. We know that Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 
had declared independence about (516. Of the three 
remaining dates, it so happens that the lunar eclipses in 
693 and 612 were not visible in India, as they occurred at 
a time when the sun was above the horizon in India.” 
Thus we hit upon 594 as the only possible date on which 
Madhavavarma could have issued this grant. Tenth of 
February 594 A. 1). is then in all probability the day on 
which this grant was issued. It is stated at the end of 
the grant that it was issued in the 48th year of the king’s 
reign. His reign should have therefore commenced in or 
about 546 A. D. If this Madhavavarma was the last of 
the YLishnuku^dins whom Pulakesin II or his younger 
brother Kubja-Vislmuvardhana had defeated, before 
occupying Vengi, he must have ruled for not less than 65 
years (546-610). We know that this Madhavavarma had a 
son called Manchanna-Bhattilraka.® It may even be that 
this Mafichapna, and not his father, had the misfortune 
of being completely and finally overthrown by Pulakesin, 
Or it may be that though Madhavavarma was overthrown 


I owe tin's information to Dr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, author of Indian 
Chronology. He has kindly calculated the exact moments of the occurrence of 
those lunar eclipses for me. 

Ipur Plates of MSdhavavarina III, C. P. II of 1919-20. The ajmpti in thi* 
grant is the * dear son Mafichanua Bhattaraka * 

Ep. R. (8. C.) 1920, p. 98. 
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In his old age by Pulakesin or Kahja-Vishuuvardbana, 
his son struggled on for some days more for the lost 
kingdom. We find that the conarming grant of 
Jayasiriiha I was issued from his victorious camp 
• It is not improbable that the 
enemy whom Jayasimha I defeated near about 
Pulumburu was Manchanna Bhattaraka, the beloved son 
of Madhavavarma TIL If this were true Manchanna 
must have continued his fruitless efforts up to 638 at 
least, as Jayasimha’s Polamur grant gives the fifth regnal 
year as the date wiicn it was issued and we know that 
Jayasimha liegan to rule in 633. 

Taking the dates of Madhavavarma III as the starting 

(ionoaioCT u.ui P^int, we can approximately fix the 
ciiroiioi.iL'.v <.f till' dates of the previous kings belonging 
Vi8hi.iukun(.iin.s. Vishnulcundin line. Dr. Dubreuil 

of Pondiclierry has prepared a gmiealogy of this line in 
his ‘ Ancient History of the Deccan.’ “ He had before 
him only three copper grants issued by the kings of 
this family when he prepared that genealogy. But we 
can take it as correct so far as it goes. Since then two 
more copper grants '*® of the Vishnukundins have been 
found, one issued by the second and the other •■*^ by 


•<' I*. 90. 

»" Kp. Ueports S. C. 1920, p. 97, para. 7. 

^ ‘ Ipur pljito8 of MStlhavavarma II, C. P. 12 of 1919-20. 

” Tpur plates of Madhavavarma III, C. P. 11 of 1919-20. Of the two grants 
of the Vishnukundins newly discovered hy the Department of Epigraphy (SC) 
atlpnr in 192t) (0. P. Nos 11-12 of 1919-20) the 0. P. No. 11 dearly belongs to an 
ago which was at least one century older than the age of Mfidhavavartna III 
But the C. P. No. 12 undoubtedly belongs to the age of our plates. There is the 
most convincing evidence in the report of the same year (1920), to show that 
0. P. No, 12 was issued by a MSdhavavarma who could not have lived prior to 
Kubja-Vishnavardhana's ago. C. P. 9 of that year's collection was issued when 
MsftgiynvarSia, the great-grandson of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, was a grown, 
npmsn. By this grant a villagei s given to one Mandasarma .f the Fafsapofra 
grandson of Agnuama. Now turn to the C. P. No. 11 of Madhavavarma. The donee’ 
there chances to la, the very Agnifarma of Fafanpot™, presumably the grandfather 
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the last of the ^ffidhavararmas. Witli tJic additional ' 
information supplied by these grants I add two genera* 
tions above and one generation beloAV to the genealogy 
given by Dr. Bubreuil. And the result is as follows 


Gknkalooy of tub Vishnu kundins. 


( Mildhavavanna I 
I I (;^r,7.as2) 

0. P 12 of 101P-2D -j novavariDM 
Kp. H. I _ I (3S2.d()7) 

(^MruUiavavanaa 11 
r I (•^07-44.|) 

UainnthirtliniD ])latt‘j5 | ViUraDUMulravarmaa I 
Ej). liid, Vol, Xll, -{ I (IIEPJD) 

]>. I I iidra hlinttarakiivnraiaii 

I ^ I (l(U».l9i;) 

'i'(4ii^:u Ac/uloiDY f Vikraindii(lra\ai )naD 11 . 

p:raiii * I I ( lOO-O^l) j OW 

or '{ (loviialaviiniian 'j 

i1m‘ PolaiDur plutos. j | (521-5M;) j C, p, H i,f 

[ M fid 1 la va va r ID a 1 1 1 [ 1 1) P. L 2( ». 

I (540.010) fh'p. K. 

Maucbanna BliatOlrakii | 

I ‘ ‘ (010. P ) ) 


I ff, i~i 

f^> . 

os 'o 

n = cs 


Taking 51(5 as the first year of the reign of Miidhava- 
varma III and caleulating at an average of 2.j years ))or 
generation we can fix approximately the dates of the 
kings shown in the above gemealogy. I have accordingly 
noted the approximate periods of vaidous kings. As wo 
know from the Rilmathirtham plates that Indrabhattaraka- 
varman reigned at leasts for 27 years, we have to assign 
that period to him instead of 25 years. 0. P. 12 of 


of Mnodasarmn. This Mandasarnia was very iDUch atfctvohed to (hhahtti) 
Mangiyuvarajfi. If tlie f^rindsori donee (Mandasarma) lived at the time of the 
great-grandson donor (Maiigiyuvarilja), it is iinpo sihlo that tlio grandfather donee 
(Agiiisarma) could have lived prior to tlio time of tlio great-grandfather (Kiil)ja. 
Vishnuvardhana) of the second donor. Itistliu.s clear tliat Jlildliavavarinan the donor 
of the 0. P. No. 11 of 1919-20 is the same person as the Madhavavarma of our grant. 
Besides the father of Madhavavarma in l)oth the grants is Goyindavarma, There is 
reference to the woman of the palace in Trivaranagara in both the plates. Both the 
kings are said to have been bom out of the golden womb (of a golden cow) ; both 
had performed thousand sacrifices and eleven horse sacrifices. It is thus beyond 
doubt that the kings described in both these plates are one and the same person. 
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1919-20 tells us that it was issued ‘ in the 37th year of 
the victorious reign.’ Hence this period has been 
allotted to MSdhavavarman II. The kings of this line 
seem to have enjoyed long reigns and our average of 25 
years per generation cannot therefore be an exag- 
gerated one. 

Msdhavavarma I, who may be taken as the founder 

The founder of the of this line of kings, must have ruled 
according to our calculation from circa 
357-382. This period “ falls in the reigns of Samudra- 
gupta the Great (326-375) and of his son Chandragupta II 
(376-413). Of the Vak *takas,*‘ lludrasena II and Pravara- 
sgna II were the contemporaries of Madhavavarma I. 
Now we must remember that the Vakataka kings M'ere 
connected by marriage with both, the Imperial Guptas 
and the Vishoukundins. Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of 
Chandragupta II was the wife “ of Va.kataka Rudrasena 
II and the mother of Pravarasona II. From the Chikkula 
plates it is clear that Madhavavarma IT, that is the grand- 
son of Madhavavarma I, had a Vakataka princess for his 
wife, because his son Vikramendravarma I is described as 
‘ one who adorned both the Vakiitiika and Vishnukundin 
families ’ ! It is not improbable that Madhavavarma I and 
his son Devavarma were also related to the Vakatakas 
though it was not perhaps a close jelliance. Anyhow, it is 
evident that the Vishnukundins owe their rise to their 
connection with the Guptas and the Vakatakas. I am 
inclined to believe that Madhavavarma I was first a 
general in the service of the Guptas or the Vakatakas and 
came into prominence by his valour. It is no wonder if he 

»» I take the dates of the Guptas from Vincent Smith’s Karly History. 

Dates of the V&k&takas are taken from Smith’s article in J. R, A. S. 1914 

p. 328. 

>* Prof. Pathak’i pUtea, Ind. Ant., Vol. XLl, p. 268. These are recently edited 
and published. £p. Ind., VoK XV, p. 39. 
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was one of the generals who accompanied or a South 
Indian adventurer who joined Samudra Gupta in his South 
Indian campaign and one who was left as a governor of 
Kaliiiga by him. lie must have l)een very young then, 
not more than twenty-five years old. For the first two 
generations, perhaps the kings of this dynasty did not 
assume the Imperial titk\s. I think it was Madhava- 
varma II who first proclaimed his indejumdenco, after the 
Guptas had lost their hold on Kalifigaand after the decline 
of the Vakataka dynasty whieli began about the year 
42(t, 8uhsc(inent to the reign of Pravarasena I I. The 
Vakataka dynasty of course continued up to the heginnijjg 
of the sixth century, hut we find them as rivals of the 
Vishnukuiulins and not as their friends. Madhavavarma II 
claims to be the lord of Trikfitamalaya, Vakataka 
Harisena claims to have conquerc'd Kaliiiga, 'I’rikrda 
and Andhra. 

The period when l\lildhavavarmall proclaimed inde.pen- 
dence is important in the history of the Vakfitakas, as 
Padmavnti Gupta, the daughter of Chandra Gupta II was 
then acting as a regent for her minor grandson, as ilisclosed 
to us by Mr. Pathak’s grant. It may he that Madhnva- 
varma II, seeing that a woman was at the bend of the 
state affairs of the Vakatakas, proclaimed his indepen- 
dence and assumed the titles which an emperor alone 
could claim ; or being a near relative of Padmilvati, 
perhaps husliand of her daughter as will he presently 
shown, took advantage of her leniency towards him and 
became an independent king. 

Let us now examine the titles of the Vish^ukupdins 
indicative of supreme paramount sovereignty. It is 

>• C. P. No. 12 of 1919.2<», Ep, E. (S O.), 1920, p. 97. 

The Ajanta inscriptions of Harisena, Archseological Survey of Western India, 
Vol. IV, pp. 53. 124, 129. 

Poona plates of Vaketaka queen Prabbavati Gupta, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 39. 
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claimed for some of tlie kings that they performed thousand 

ordinary sacrifices and eleven horse- 
Tiio titles of tiio sacrifices ! But it is curious tliat this 

dynasty. 

extraordinary distinction is reserved only 
for the kings who had the name of Madhavavarma. 
The earliest record of the Vishnukuijidins is the Ipur 
grant of Mildhavavarma II. In it he describes his 
grandfather Midhavavarma I as .one who had performed 
thou.sand agnwhtbrna sacrilic(.*s and eleven horse-sacrifices. 
Next in order of time comes the llama-thirtham grant 
It honours Mfwlhavavarma 1 1 with epithets similar to 
those used in Ipur plates about iliidhavavarina I. Then 
the Ohikkulla grant “ credits Mildhavavarma II with 
having performed a number of great sacrifices 
raja Madhavavarma, wlio washed off the stains of the 
world by his oblations after eleven msimmtidha sacrifices, 
who cclelirated thousands of sacrifices, who by a surrn- 
medha sacrifice obtained the supremo dominion over all 
beings, who celebrated a hundred thousand dahusuvan/a, 
paiindarl/ca parmhamedha, vajapeija, i/id/iifa, sfiddasin, 
rdjasiiya, prddhiriija prajilpali / 1 and various large 

and important sacrifices ” The two grants of 

Madhavavarma III claim for him and not for his 
ancestors, the credit of celebrating one thousand 
(ordinary) sacrifices and eleven horse-sacrifices. Other 
kings of the dynasty, ivho had not the fortune 
of being called Mildhavavarmas, are not credited 
with having performed any sacrifices. It cannot 
be explained why the family tradition made the 
celebration of horse-sacrifice, etc., the monopoly of 
Madhavavarmas. 


”> Kp. R. (S.C.), C r. No. 11' of 1919-20. 

•« Kp. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 133. 

• ' Ep. liul., Vol. IV, p. 193. 

** The present Telugu Academy grant ami 0. P. No. 11 o£ 1919-20. 
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Coming to the question of fact as to the actual cele* 
bratiou of those sacrifices, their very 
titL*r number is against the belief that they 

were ever actually celebrated. As for 
the source of these panegyric fictions and the grandilo- 
quent epithets we must go to the inscriptions and grants 
of the Guptas and the Vakatakas — specially the latter. 

It was Samudragupta the Great, that restorcal the 
a«?e«w^(f/m-sacritice which had been long in abeyance in 
the age of Kali, ifis grandson Kumiira Gupta also 
claimed to have celebrated a horse-sacrifice. These rulers 
who were certainly very powerful, were modest, enough 
not to claim more than t)nc horso-sacrifice. Hut when 
we turn to the Vakatakas the pretentions begin to swell. 
In the Chammak Coppei’-plato Inscri|>tion " of the 
Maharaja Pravarasena fl it is said of Pravarasena I that 
he had celebrated “ the agnishtbma, apton/aina, ukhthi/a, 
s/iddasin, utiratni, vrxjapeya hrihasjHitis'nm, and nadhya- 
skara sacrifices and four ««/eaw/ed//rt-saerilices ” and his 
son Rudrasena I is credited to have; “ performed ablutions 
after the celebration of ten «sica/«6'd/<a-sacrifices.” Our 
Vishnukundins who were the relations and rivals of the 
Viikatakas took their cue from them and wanted to pro- 
claim in their inscriptions, their superior claims to the 
Imperial title. If Vakataka lludrascna had celebrated ton 
horse-sacrifices, Vishnukupdlin Madhavavarma I had cele- 
brated eleven horse-sacrifices. This in short seems to me 
to be the genesis of the horse-sacrifices of the Vishiju- 
kuigiclins and of their other boasted birudm. This also 
shows that the two dynasties though related to each other, 
were really rivals. In my opinion neither the Vakatakas 
nor the Vishnukundins were so powerful a race of kings 


Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, Nu lo, p. 44, No. 12, p. 51, etc. 
♦♦ /bid, No. 55, p. 235. 
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as to deserve any of the royal titles applied to them in 
their own grants. The Vakatakas were, of course, more 
powerful of the two, but even they were never in possession 
of an undisturbed and extensive kingdom which could be 
called an empire,*'"' 

The Vish^ukuijidins in all their grants describe them- 
selves as those “ who always meditate on 

Parcala.” Srl-ParvaUi is the hill of Srisaila on 
which there is the famous temple of (Jod Siva, 
called Mallikarjuna. The temple is situated on the 
nortliern plateau of the Nallamalai hills in Kurnool 
district (Madras Presidency). We have been all along 
connecting the Vishijukundins with tlie Vakatakas of 
the Central Provinces. How could then these kings that 
did not belong to the South, have adopted the God of 
SrI-Parvata as their tutelary deity V The reply to this 
question is twofold. 

The Vakatakas were originally a South Indian race. 
We have a Prakrit inscription at Amaravati, which 
commemorates a gift of a Vakiitaka house-holder and his 
wife ( Fakataka gahapati, gahapalin'i). So in the first or 
the second century of the Christian era there was a clan of 
the Vakatakas in the Telugu country, or at least they were 
in the habit of visiting it. It is from this tribe that the 
future Vakataka kings arose. We can therefore infer 
that the Vishijukundins also, who w'ere related to the 
Vakatakas, belonged to Southern India. 

Even supposing that the Vish^ukulJdins w'ere purely 
northerners, they must have adopted the Holy God of 
Sri-Parvata as their tutelary deity, after they had acquir- 
ed the Telugu country. We know from their records that 

With all defereuco to Dr. Dabreuih I have to differ from him in my estimate 
of the Vgkfttakas. For his opinion ace his Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 71. 

*« See Some CJnpubliahed Amardvati Inscriptions^ Kp. Ind., Vol XV, p. 2C7. 
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the Vishixuku^ilins M’ere in possession of tht‘ Veiigi country 
very early. The Chikkulla plates were issued from Lendu- 
laru near EUore (Kistna District). Ipur plates of Mildha- 
vavarma II were found in Cluntur district and were issued 
from Amarapura. We may take this Amarapura to be 
the famous Amaravati (Guntur District) of the Huddhist 
Stupa. I think Msdhavavarma II was thi> earliest 
Vishnukundiu who occupied Vciii'i which was not far from 
Sri-Parvata *' and it was he who lirst introduced the 
cult of tlie Holy God of SrI-Parvata into his family, llis 
Ipur plates support my theory. While in all otlier records 
of this fajuily the very first kin" that is mentioned is said 
to ‘meditate on the feet of the Holy Lord of Sri-Parvata’ 
th(* Ipur plates do not apply this epithet either to Madha- 
vavarma I, the first kinfj; mentioned in it or to the siaiond 
kill" Devavarma, but to the third kin" and the donor 
^Madhavavarma II. f therefore tliink that at the time of 
Madhavavarma I who was the founder of this dynasty 
and his son Devavarma, the Holy (lod of Srl-Parvata 
wa.s not the tutelary deity of this family. 'J'his (lod was 
introduced into the family about 400 A.D. liy Madhava- 
varma II who was the husband of a Vakniaka princess. 

Now let us see if we can connect the Vishnukm.Klins 
with a tnulition comiii" down from 

A tradition. 

centuries about the (lod of Sri-Parvata. 
There is a tradition given in a report on Epigraphy (S.C.) 
from a Slhahtmahalmya that “ the Princess Chandravati, 
daughter of the Gupta king C’handragupta, conceived a 
passion for the God on the ^rlsaila hill and began offering 

Snsaila is uot more than .W miles away from the confincH of Gontur diatrict 
which wf‘ know was occupied by the ViehnukundinH, Viniikouda ih the chief place of 
a talnk of that name and a railway station in Guntur dmtrict, which i« (wen Ui-day 
a rendervoiis for pilgrims who go to visit Srisaila on iffiha»ivaratri day. 

It was Dr. Dubreail who first auggested this connection in his Ancient 
History oft he Deccan (p. 73) and all credit is due to him for this ingeniouf* guess. 

For 1914.15, p. 91. 
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every day a garland of jasmine {mallika) flowers to 
him and eventually married him.” We cannot be sure 
about the dates of these Slhalamahatmijams ; some of them 
are only one generation old. I was therefore glad to find 
a reference to this tradition in a Telugu poem “ of the 
13th century. It is stated there that “ a princess called 
Ohandravati, daughter of Chandragupta of the Lunar line, 
once went to see the God of Sri-Parvata and with a devo- 
tion for him was offering hitn a garland of jasmine flowers 
every day along with her female attendants. One day 
she began to sing the holy hymns of the God who was 
pleased with her sweet and celestial voice, lie appeared 
to her in person and asked her what she wanted. She 
requested him to wear permanently the jasmine-garland 
{niallika-ilama) ofl’ered by her, which he did by giving 
a permanent place to that garland on his head between the 
Ganges and the moon. As the mallika garland was white 
{arjuna) the god was thence called Mallikarjuna.’* ” As 
this tradition was supposed to be very ancient {adimayuga) 
even in the thirteenth century, we can take it to be at 
least eight or nine centuries old then. Now in the above 
story, if a slight change is allowed, by calling Chandravati 
the grand-daughter of Chandragupta, instead of describing 
her as his daughter, it will have a bearing on the history 
of the Vishpukundins. And it is but natural that a 
grand-daughter sliould be named after the grandfather, 


•" C<i»Ji(5r5<()nyn.C/inrt(Mm by Pilaknriki Sommatha. This poet knew many 
langtiagos anil is coiisidorod as a Toliiga and Canareso poet. His date is given as 
oira 1200, both in the Biographies of the Canarese Poets (Kannada Kavi-Charite) by 
Mr. Narasimha Chariar and the lives of Telugu Poets by Eao Bahadur K, 
Veeresalingam. This story is found in tho Parvatn Praiarana of the poem (p. 326, 
Warangal edition). This Toingu work was translated into Sanskrit in the lath 
century by a poet called GururJja. Those who cannot refer to the Telugu original 
may read the tradition in this Sanskrit translation. (Mysore edition with Canarese 
1921. (P<ift’ataprafeara«a, 4th Adihyaya, vv. 18-31.) 

It is signiSenat that Chandravati is not represented here as having married 
Mallikarjana. Apparently that did not form part of the original tradition. 
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rather than a daughter should Imj naiue<l after her father. 
Next, we know that Pa<lniav.iti, wife of AYikataka 
lludrasena II, was the daughter of Chandra (hipta II 
(375-413 A.D.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. We should 
also remember that AYshijiukundin Miidhavavarma II to 
whoju we have assigned the period of 407-444 A. I)., had 
married a YakAtaka princess. Who could this princess 
1)6 ? Padmavati and her daughter were certainly his 
contemporaries and therefore we can safely presume that 
Madhavavavma IT married the daughter of Pfulmavati and 
the grand-daughter of Chandragupta II u'ho was called 
Chandra vati after him. Mildhavavarma 11 must have 
hi'come the worshipper of Mallikarjuna of Srlparvata 
through the inituence of this A'jlkataka queen. Even 
supposing that Chandravati was the daughter of Chandra- 
gupta as found in the tradition, we shall have, to tak(^ it that 
ATrulhavavavma’s father Govindavarma was her husband 


and that AladhavavJirma II was attracted to the god of 
Srl-Parvata by his mother. 

Nothing is definitely known as to the origin of the 


Orij^iri of tho won! 
Viftlinukunf.lin. 


M'ord A^i.shi)ukun4in. This sc'cms to ho 
an adpatation in Sanskrit of ii vernacular 


name of a South Indian tribe. It is not. 


improbable that the Telugu word Vinukojula might 
have been Sanskritised into ATshpukuiyla by pedants to 
fickle the vanity of a ruling dynasty. Vishp-U is a 
technical name for a particular sacrificial fire and 
perhaps the Vishnukundins claimed to have been horn out 
of an altar called the Vishnukuijida. In that case they 


** 'I'hc word * ’ in Chftiidra Gupta i« the real name or we i-liouhl 

call it to nse a western term the Chrifiti/in name of the king and nirnilnrly * Chandra 
in ChandrSrati is the real name and ‘avati * is a feminine suffix. 

Vinukdnda is a town in Guntur district, a place from which pilgrims ttinri 
for Sri-Parvata. T)r. Hultsjs who edited the Chikkulla plates suggested this 
connection. 

ilahuhharata (Krishnaroachari’a edition) Fanopon fl, Adh. 223, v. 12. 
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would be agnikultt'kahatHyas. That there were some 
Vish^ukundius, who did not belong to the line of kings is 
clear from the Ipur plates of Madhavavarma II in which 
Viahnuku/tylyadhirhjaguimvantmi ( ) 
are given as the executors. Apparently Adhiraja and 
Gu^nvanta are two proper names and both those persons 
belonged to the family of Vish^ukuijdins. It is necessary 
here to remember that the Vakatakas who were related to 
the VishiTLukuijdins belong to the gotra of Vishnu vriddha.*® 
This golra is a scion of the Angirasa gotra. Perhaps 
Vishiiukundi was the gOtra of the kings who, just like 
f^alankayanas who adopted a gOtra as their surname, 
adopted it as their family name. Put I have not been 
able to trace this gotra in any Pravaralcanda. 

A person is mentioned generally in every copper plate 
, inscription as an ajiiapti. It is usual to 

The two oxcciitorH. ^ j 

translate this word as the executor. 
It was perhaps intended that the person so named was 
responsible for the proper execution and protection of the 
donation. In this grant the ajuaptis named are Hasti- 
kOsa and VirakOsa. What the exact meaning of these 
w'ords is, there is no means to ascertain. That these are 
not the proper names of some persons is clear from the 
fact that w'e find these names in the Godavari plates of 
PrIthwimGla ** and the Telegu Academy plates of 
Jayasiriiha I. I)r. Pleet who edited the Godavari plates of 
Prithw'imUla thought that “ these were two officials w'ho 
evidently kept the purses and made disbursements on 
account of respectively the establishments of elephants 

» Seoni plates of Maharaja VakStaka Pravavasena, 1. 2 (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 246) and other inscriptions of the same king. I 6nd in Raghunath Bhasker 
Godbole’s Bharata Khaudachfi-praohina-Aithihasika-Kosa (Marathi) that Vishnu- 
vriddha was first a Kshatriyn^ then became a Brahmin. 

J. Bo, B. A. S., Yol. XVI, p, 116 (11. 26-27) H 

Given in Appendix A to this article, see 1. 2g2. 
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and heroes, who were to be renowned for deeds of valour.” 
but in ll. 38-34- these are called uhhayagaimu the two 
troops. So these cannot be taken as only individuals at the 
head of an array. Gam in Sanskrit has a technical mean- 
ing. It means a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, 
27 elephants, 81 horses sind 135 foot {Vachmpntga), AVo 
are therefore to interpret hastlkdm as the group of heroes 
of the elephant troops and ViraJcMa as the foot soldiers. 
Of Uie traditional Chaturangasena of the Hindus, only the 
fwt soldiers and the elephant troops seem to l)e the fighting 
force of the kings iu the medieval period. Chariots seem 
to have dropped out of the army at a much earlier period. 
Horses were rare and W(‘re used only by the peojjle of th<! 
West. Kaliuga seems to be very famous for the elephant 
armies.'’’^ And in the Prithvvimula’s grant we hear of 
the fight of kings seated on the elephants Kumuda (the 
elephant of the S, W. (juarter) and Supratrka (the el<?phant 
of the N. 13. quarter). The llamathlrlham plates toll 
us that Indrabhattarakavarman, the great-grand-father of 
Madhavavarma III “encountered in hundred thousands 
of battles numerous four-tusked elephants {ahatnrdanta)." 
AV^e can therefore infer that the ATishpukupdins, who had 
raided the Kalipga country several times and had 
occupied it from time to time had a considerable army of 
elephants coming from Kalipga. And perhaps the 
permanent camp of these armies was in the GuddaviUhv 
vishaya, the present Bamachandrapur Taluk of the 
Godavari district. 

Leaving epigraphy alone and coming to tradition we 
find many stories about Madhavavarma current in the 
Telugu country from generation to generation. Local 

** In Eagbuvamsa IV. 40 the King of Kalinga is called and it in well 

known that the kinga of the country iverc called Gajapatie. 

»» J. Bo. B. A. S., Tol, XVI, p. 116. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 133. 
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kyfiats^'^ collected by Col. Mackenzie and the Telugu 
poems called Siddhemcara-Chai'itra'niu 
M*JuaSma. and Sdmadlvamjeeyamu written in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
mention a Madhavavarma who was the progenitor of the 
kings of lIanumukoi?.da in the Nizarn’.s dominions, adjacent 
to Warapgal, who ruled there before the rise of the historical 
Kfikatfyas. The father of this king was Somadevaraja 
and hence we cannot identify him with either the second 
or the third of our Madhavavarmas. He may be the same 
as Vishnukundin Madhavarvama I, whose father’s name 
we do not know. Hanuraukonda Madhavavarma is said 
to have ruled for one hundred and sixty years from 


S. S. 230-390 (308-468 A. D.). Of course the period 
of one hundred and sixty years for one king is an 
exaggeration, but it is signiUcant that our Madhava- 
varma I belongs to this period according to the dates 
fixed by us. 

There is a stone inscription ® in the courtyard of the 
Malleswara Swami temple at Bezwada of the period of 
the Kilkatlyas (I3tli century), which gives an interesting 
anecdote about Madhavavarma, a king of Bezwada. “ In 
the Kali age, agaiu, as early as the ^aka year 117, there 
was a king famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. 
The son of this king having killed a child of the woman, 
who eked out her livelihood by selling shoots of the 
tamarind tree (tintHni-jlvini) the king sentenced him 
to be hanged in order to meet the ends of the justice. On 
seeing this, God Malleswara was pleased and rained [on 
him] a shower of gold which brought back to life the 
deceased prince and the dead body of the beggar woman. 


See the Kyfiayat called Ekatilanagara^vriitantamu. 

. " Charitramu. is hj KScha Sarvappa. It is a very rare MS. 

Somadovarojiyamu ia by Kooobitnaucbi TimTnakavi. 

•• Stone inecription No. 636 of 1900, Ep, R., S. C. 
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Thus the god Mall^swara established in this world the 
fame of that great king (Madhavavannan).” 

A certain Basavaraja son of Tammaraja who lived in 
the middle of the fifteenth century and was a commander 
under the Gajapatis of Orissa, claims to l)e the descen- 
dant of MSdhavavarma in two Telugu poems “ of that 
period, which were dedicated to the minister of the said 
Basavaraja. 

There is an insuripliou dated S. S. 1140 (1518 A.l).) 
at Bezwada on a broken pillar, in front of the Kanaka- 
diirga shrine on the Indrakila hill, in which a general of 
Krishuariiya the Great of Vijayanagar claims to be a 
descendant of Madhavavarma of Be/,wada. 

The Maharaja of the Vizianagaram Zamindari in the 
Vizagapatam district and many other persons belonging to 
a caste called R<lzm or llrwlmoars in the Telugu country, 
claim Madhavavai’iua as their progenitor. The District 
Manual of Vizagapatam has the following note about 
this. “ In a poem called ‘ Sri, Krinluia-mjayam ' the date 
of which is assigned to A.D. 1510, we are told, an immi- 
gration into Telingana of four llajaput tribes, the Vasishla, 
Dhanimjaya, Kawidbuja and KOsyupd under the leader- 
ship of one Madhavavarma, in the live hundred and 
fourteenth year of the i^alivahana era, corresponding to 
xY.D. 591. This Madhavavarma is claimc'd by the 
Vizianagaram family as their ancestor, and it is certain 
that all the Itachavars of the Northern Circars look up 
to the Maharajah of Vizianagaram as their head. The 
Bajaput colonists settled at Bezwada on the Kisluia, 


<”• Ep. Reports (S.C) 1910 pp. 71-72. 

(jf) Nackiket7jijahhtjana?fiti by DaggU|»{i!li {'^) Pt'itbodhat’ho.ndt'ddaya' 

by Nandimallaya and fjlhanba Bifigayya, poeU who woro also the joint aathorti 
ol> poem called Varafiaptiranamu dedicated to the father of Krishnadevar^ya. 

Stone inscription No. 329 of 1892. 

P.277. 

8 
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forming in course of time a petty principality.” Of 
course not much reliance can be placed upon the date 
of S.S. 61 4 given in a poem of the sixteenth century, i.e., 
in a poem written nearly one thousand years after 
MAdhavavarma. But that the year assigned in this poem 
to Madhavavarma should almost correspond with the year 
694 A.D. which we have assigned to Madhavavarma III 
is noteworthy. 
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TEXT > 

I 

^ fwnitirwu- 

« IK^fWtt*WI<WWi«5^ W*S« q.^(:) ^»Nr- 

< W^9*3« Pwfw’ww ^ii«i- 

« “?iiwnenir«wT^JwnT- 


II 

nrai^f^wpSflW 'Tfnw’s^wwwn'iftf- 

iin3int»rat: 

\8 fjwf^nw^ irewnr: i i ]Pmw‘ ’ 

* From the originalff, 

® Read Of the4Mi Iciter P^, ^ in viHiblo below and a portion of 

i» faint. 

* The Anuswara ia on 

* Read fimHW;. 

* Read ila/tMtiviraH are pbiced on ^ and *ft ; HT i« broken a little below, 

flo that wo are not sare if it was originally. 

® Read As *t and «l are similar in form except a small line in n, and 

hence the engrver must hare made this mistake. 

^ R is hopelessly disfigure»l but ft ft can be ret ognised, 

* Read WR. 

» Read W- 

Read . 

** Read fl- - 

>• Read The first and second letters are distinctly ft and R; the 

third is It with some portion of it disfignred . it may be originally ; the fourth 
letter is R, but in this alphabet, R and R are exactly similar except a small 
hmrisoutal line in R. Therefore thinking ft ftnd % as the mistakes by the writer, 
I correct the whole as shewn. 
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Ua 

U W A(»)n<i [ i ]sT?flw[;]»nf?i 

^ (A;ft«tiunp^T*ffT»^)5C3's«if^ CT*itfA)»innq- 
3g>^w?iHR: 

*IM ’at' ‘«lfa}^^»ra iw gatt??*i!i[ 5 f]fl [ i ' "fiat- 

III 

at; asspuj^i^ itia «[fiiq] 

Tptatt^ain«iir«ai[a(]^t; sara a^i- 

^8 atwitatii at^Titfja^^aretana afitfVaiatatit^irTa't 
'a* t?"tt?(tRrettwTana?tamw agar^g- 
\i ’BtnTOtt »Rt9^(ai)4l9' ’flrat 

a® atafiPta^ain 9^5(\a;q(%attaf<0Ta'?lfa'{jsi ^’!f[?]at;[ I ]a- 

att wafitTwai wtfijsta' qftaiBPft5t;[ i ]st #• 


IITrt 


ft«tw atacaftai[ I ] 'in^iftreaa:^ 

a. atita^qal; i ■<T«tt’'‘>>qa«itf?,fti; I ]§. 
? \ »r ^ftn^Ktfaar ’aqtatt^siiai^ « > [ ii ]q!aiq. 


^ 51 TpN ^K}[ I 

pi^ni itT% ^ fa»t 85 ifaj[ii Ji^qgwq- 
as iia^(qi)art«aaj qrarqtaHafiJ I jiaa sq* »it» » “an[ ; ] 


Read Itftj. 


'* Road fqa. 

'* Road aagf^Tniaw. 

'“ The letter In %taft looks rather like T- 

,, ^****' ‘“ Read 

Here begms an muMup verse. But there is one syllable in exceaa in the 

first foot. -If RWnq is changed into RWIS it will suit the metre. Bat . this form 
19 not found m any lexicon . 

Read %ir:^piT. 


This ought to be SfUf^ but the metre does not allow it, 

*• Read 
Read 
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IV 

w[ I m w n« n^\ qt«frf ii jw- 

Pb ftwOTstran 8tlij[: ii 

w [ i ] 'w^m* » niS (§)^ b- 

» • ’ “ftBftwTf ; JtwS* ’ t JftBt- 

Bitftr»i II »’= ( 1 1 


TrunshtfOH, 

LI. 1-4 Hftil. fThero was a kin^? caHodl Vikramaheudra^ of the 
Vishnxdmndin family who meditatod on the fe<‘». of tlio ji^lorions lord of Sri 
Parratftf who ruled without a rival (or whoae command was implicitly ol)eyed by 
all), who by meana of hia proweea made the circle of hia subordinate kinga bow to 
him, who got rid of the six onemiea’^ (of mankind), who has fully attained the three 
objects of life^ by following the injunctions [of dharma] and who posaeasod the beat 
arms, warriors, magnitlccnce, strength and heroism, which the lord of gods (Indra) 
alone could poaaeas, 

L 1. 4-6. Uis son was Sri Oovindavarnia who was victorious in personal 
encounters in many a battle, whose two feet were made boautifni by the brightness 
of the gems in the crowns of his enemy kinga and who was endowed with heroism. 

LI. 6-14. Hia dear son is Maharaja Sri UadhaTaTaniiat who possesses 
immeasurable strength, heroism, glory, charitable disposition and modesty^ who 
has subdued all the rulers on the surface of the earth, who is the alxide of the 
various divine qualities, who is fond of the best women living in the palace of the 
city of Trirara.* His virtues, such as charity, reverence, kindness, piety, constancy, 
intelligence, forbearance, heroism, magnanimity, profundity of oharaoter, etc., 
which are not to be found in any other king, gave birth to his extensive fame, which 
rose high swiftly and spread throughout the whole world. Ho who ban performed 
thousand sacridees, who i s born out of golden womb® (of a cow), who has washed off 
the sin of the whole earth by the final baths after performing eleven horse-sacridees j 
who is ready to protect all the creatures on the earth is a shelter to the learned, 
the twice born, the preceptors, the old and the ascetics. 

Bead TOtft ^l. 

Bead W . 

” Bead 

** Tbe anuntara ia placed not on B but the next letter Pi- 

” The anutwara ia placed not in BT hot on the nest letter U- 
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LI. 14-I6. Endowed with, political wisdom as taught by Vsanasa* (Sukia), 
XMava’a (extraordinary) strength, and the loveliness of the moon he shines 
With iocreased luBtra, having through hiR valour conquered an extensive kingdoms^ 

Lh 10*19* This jrftnjMntyft" MflUarajat who is like the sun among the kings, 
who meditates on the feet of his parents and who is a great devotee of Brahmins, 
orders thus, the imjwrtant people and the government officials in the district of 

Qhxd^riM. 

Id. 19-27, Be it known to you that we, having crossed the Qodavavi with a 
desire to conquer the eastern quarter, have given as a charity of Janafiraya the 
village called PulumbSrn on the banks of Daliyavflvi, together with a field me^uring 
four mvftrtanas situated at the end of the southern boundary of Bffaill d a vatftklp 
forming [the whole] into an agrahara free of all taxes, on the full moon day in the 
month of Phalgui}a on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, to l^ivft’Sarnia of Goutama- 
gotra^ resident of Xundurn in XammaiMhtra, a hrahmacharin (bachelor) of 
the TaiUariya recension, one whoso mouth was made pure by the learning of the 
fonr Fsd3«, one who is dovoted to the performance of rituals enjoined to him (by 
iaatran) son of Dftniasanilfti ono who possessed a body in which dwelt greater 
virtues than those which his father possessed and the grandson of Radrasaniia 
who knew VSdaa and VedUiigas. 

LI. 28-29. Therefore you and others who have faith in dharma should protect 
this } none should cause any trouble, I'ho executors of this (dharma) shall be (the 
warriors of) the elephant battalion (Kastikoaa) and the infantry (VirakOflia). 

LI. 20-3). This (charity) is the great fortune and fame of the warriors of the 
elephant* troop and the infantry. One who swerves (from his duty) through 
greediness will be born among the Svapakas,'* 

LI. 31*35. The unjust act must be pul down almost simultaneously with its 
inception. He who neglects it will go to hell. These two groups (of warriors) 
shall accept the protection of the charity (with these conditions) and shall protect 
it. These are ilokaa sung by Vynsa (in this conueciion) t — 

LI. 36-38. Many have given land and many have ruled it. The merit of charity 
goes to him who chances to be the king for the time being. 

LI. 36*88. He who resumes the land given by himself or by others becomes a 
worm in the dung and lives in it for sixty thousand years. 

LI. 38*40. The giver of the land enjoys the heaven for sixty thousand years. 
One who objeots to it (charity) and the one who supports that objection live in the 
hell for the same period. Poison is not the real poison but the property of Brahmin 
is the true poison. Poison kills only one man while the property of a Brahmin 
kills the son and the grandson. 

L. 41. In the 48th year of the victorions reign. 
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APPENDIX A 


Thtt tr»n«cript‘ of (he Telugu Academy plales of Javaeiihha I 
608 A.D. 


I 


H 'fta; 

» qftWKCTpnw ft]w?wt^gii«iw ’ftPiwi*!- 

< *twmt ItW?J>M: 


II 

c ftmr€frt5fit5flT; wfwwriigjjwfeimJiTglTi.- 

< »T!nit ft»ra- 

(0 n: glVftrc w 

*in»not »tmi{«(a:«twg«nn; ^r«(^)fW(5raf«i^(^)- 


Ila 

WWWTij; 

(8 TO»rt»iTifTO?w(fii I 

t< ftfl ^winiw: 4Nw 

(« 3TO 

wwisra^ft<(« ^rwngw*!- 


* IVom the origiaels nov deposited in the Mesuem of the if'eingn Academ/, 
MadraSe Tlieae plates were foaad buried along with the Telaga Academy plates of 
Madbavavarma III. 

* This nmneral is doabtfal. 
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X< «itw 

%<> wn; 

»wi M^nfwigftfii: ijftgwnfig; 

« jftm; fi*J«Tff«rsi9w?ni ’ri!6?myj#?t?n [il?»^ w 
^8 m ijfww JTW [!*]«=■ II m afm f*? I •« 



The Legfend of Buddhag:hosa ' 


HY 

Louis Finot, 

Dikkctoh, Ei'olfi Fran^aise <V Extreme Orient. 

The figure of Buddluighosa is an imposing one. The 
whole of the exegefcienl literature in J’ali i.s derived from 
him. The voluminous commentaries which arc attrihu- 
tcd to him form a consUlerahle work, which is illuminated 
as by a central light, by his celebrated Ihiddliist 
Encyclopicdia — the Vimddhhnatjqa}' In Indo-China, he 
passes for the grand apostle ivho brought to those peoples 
the Treasure of the sacred books. Each country of th(^ 
peninsula is a claimant : the llurmese make him a 
monk of That6n. Modern Cambodia places' him at the 
beginning of its religious tradition and has kept his nama 
as one of the most elevated titles of tln^ ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Jbiddhaghosa is thus ii high pei-sonality, if at 
all he had existed and if his genius does not appertain 
to that class of attialnites which th(f Hindu logicians 
compare with the grace of the girl of a sterile woman. 


”* Translated from the Frt'jicli original {njIdiKlicd in tlio CivquanUinoivf dt* 
L*Ecole pratique ths Hnuien KUaden hy J*. C, Btigclii, M.A., FuiverHily liocturer 
and Sir llashbchary CJhoi<e Travelling Fellow. — 

“ Th« main object of my tranblating ihig aittele hag bcerr.t^i prefioni it before our 
Rtndcnts of Buddhism in a lorm acecssible to them. Tho name of Budtlhng hn^^a 
plays an important part in the hislory of P&li literature and eonsequenf ly any 
cpiestion on his historical reality is of vifal importance. In this tirtieh? M. Finot lias 
questioned with good reasons on bis side, the authenticity of some of the tunlilional 
accounts on the life of Buddhaglio^a naively bolieveii up till now. This in why J 
have thought it abfiolufely iiecesKary to give a traiiHlation f>f this paper. M. Finot 
h.'is very kindly gone tlirough mv translation and added soine new notes to it.”^ — 
F- C. B.^Hunoi, 20th December/ i922. 

’ ” Sumaugala-vil., p. 1 ; 

Majjhc Vigmklbimajx^a esa eatunam j)i a^aiBanam hi 
tbatva pab^au'ssati tattlia yatha-bhasitam aithadi. 

9 
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His historical reality is in fact much controversial. 
It has its believers and unbelievers — some admit it in all 
simplicity,® others refuse it categorically®; and some others 
make their acquiesceuces of distinctions and reservations 
more or less extensive.^ The problem does not appear, 
at the actual hour, susceptible to a solution ; but it will 
perhaps be possible to circumscribe it by precising the 
sources of the tradition and controlling the probabilities 
of the facts with which each of these sources have com- 
posed the biography of Buddhaghosa. 


1. The Soukces. 

A. The Burmese Sources— ki first one has to eliminate 
radically the Burmese sources.'' The chronicles, either 
secular or ecclesiastic, are only an echo of Singhalese 
history, altered by an insatiable national vanity. As they 
make Buddha travel in the valley of the Irawadi for 
predicting the^ foundation of diverse capitals, they substi- 
tute Thatbn for Magadha as the point of departure or of 
return in the voyage of Buddhaghosa to Ceylon." Not 
only is this tradition apocryphal, it is not even old — it 
cannot go back in any case further than the 16th century. 

* tthys Davids, Budd/iist. India, p. 277; art. Budilhaglma in 
Hasting.^ Eneyclopsvdia of Ileligion. 

^ VMiiCfnt Smith, .Asokah Alleged Mission to Pegu, Indian AiUi- 
quarg, Vol. lit (iyO.5), p. 185. 

* Winternitz, (iescIiie/Ue der indisc/icn Literatnr, 11, 1, 

p. 152. — The better exposition of the question is that of Minayev, 
Becherches sue le bouddhisme, p. ! 50. 

® See the analysis of these texts in J. Gray, Bnddhaghosiip- 
patU, London, 1892, Introduction. 

" The Singhalese version (Voyage from Magadha to Ceylon and 
return to Magadlia) is otherwise recognisable in the fanciful retouches 
of the Burmese Chronicles. After the one, Buddhaghosa embarks at 
fiassein, but makes a long stay at Bodh-Gaya "before sailing for 
Ceylon ; according to the others, the moment he went to quit that 
island for returning to Majjbimadesa (Northern India), Indra, 
intervened for persuading him to bring the holy books to the Paccanta- 
desa (Indo-China). 
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We have a decisive proof of it in tlie inscriptions of 
Kalyfijj!.’ These slabs erected in 1470 A. D. by King 
Dhammaceti (1400-1491) give n complete history of 
Buddhism in Pegu starting from the merchants Trapusa 
and Bhallika, contemporaries of Buddha, who built in 
Rangoon “ the stfkpa of hairs ” (Shwe Dagon) till the 
mission of MoggalU\na to Ceylon in 1475. If the belief 
in the introduction of the scriptures to Pegu by Buddha- 
ghosa had existed at that time, the j)iou.s king would have, 
no doubt, reserved to it a place of honour in his abridge- 
ment of the history of the church. But he does not eve>i 
mention the name of the great commentator : thus it 
follows that in his time no coune.vion had boe»# yet estab- 
lished between Buddhagho.sa and That6n. 

B. The Singhalese Sources, — The Burmese Sources 
being out of question, we have now only to deal with the 
three texts which after all can enter into account, though 
in an unequal degree : The CtUammsa I, the Sml- 
ilhammasahgaha, and the Buddhaghosupjyati-kalhd or 
Buddhaghosa-mdana, 

1. CtHmamsa I (CV). — The Singhale.se chronicle, known 
under the name of Malulvariisa is composed of a first 
redaction proper) and of two continuations put 

together under the common title of Cdlammsa, and which 
can be distinguished as GMavamsa I and Ctl/nmmsn 1 1 . 

The original Mahavamsa redacted by Mahanilina, pro- 
bably at the beginning of the Gth century under the reign 


’ Taw Sein Ko, the Kalyani hurriptiom erecleil hp Kivy 
Dhammaeeti at Pegu in 1470 A,D., Text and tianslatioii. Hangoon, 
1892. 

* G. Tumour, The Mahdvamgo containing the Jird S8 (‘hapten. 

Ceylon, 1837.— W. Geiger, the Mahavamea. London, 1908 (I'ali 
Text Society) [the text stops with the Chaj). 87, verse 50]. — Id., 

the Mahdvamaa translated into English, Loudon, 19J2 — L. V. 

Vijesithha, the Mahdmmsa, Part 11, containing chapters XXXfX to C, 

ttamlaiedi...into Engliik to which ie prefixed the Iran station of the 

first part puhlishei in 18^ by George Tumour, Colonabo, 1889. 
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of BUMusena," terminates with verse 50 of the 37th 
chapter with the reign of Mahftsena. 

The CMmamsa II stops with the death of the king 
Kitti Siri llttjasiha (1798), with a supplement which 
carries the account till the annexation of Ceylon by the 
English. 

Between these two is placed Ciilatamsa I, in which 
one finds the history of Buddhaghosa (ch. 37, vv. 105- 
195) : first of all, we have to precise the date. 

Its redaction is attributed to a certain Dhammakitti. 
This name has been borne by several reputed theras; 
Wickrcniasingha counts five of lhem’“: the author of 
Cillavaihsu J, according to him, was Dhammmakitti II, a 
native of 'I’ambarattha, who flourished under Parakkama- 
bhhu 11." It is difficult to admit this attribution. It 
supposes in fact that the pretended author had spoken of 
himself in the following terms (ch. 81, vv. 11-10). 

“Amidst the numerous and virtuous monks who so- 
journed constantly in Tambarattha, there was a Mahtt- 
thera named Dhammakitti, shining with the splendour of 
virtue. When he went out to beg for alms, sometimes a 
lotus would spring up on his footprints. Having heard 
of it with amazement, the King (Parakkamabhhu) sent 
to Tambarattba a spiritual present consisting of sandal 
powder and other substances which bad t uched the Tooth- 
relic, and besides a royal present of great value. He let 

Geiger, Pali Liternhtr mid Sprac/ie, Strasbourg, 1916, p. 34. 

' *' 'VViokreniasinglie, The Sercral Pali and Singhalere Authors kiwini 
as Vhanifnaiiiii. (J. 11. A. S., 1896, p. 200.) 

“ This is also the opinion of Geiger (/V/* lit. n. spr., p. 80 : 
‘ According to the tradition, the first eon tinualor was the thera 
Dhammakitti who, according to Mahav., eh. :W, vv, 12 sqo. came 
from Burma to Ceylon under Pai-akkamabfilm II (1st half of the l.Hth 
een.)” Tambarattha can be in fact the kingdom of Pagan {Bode 
Sasanavaum, Introd., p. 14, n. \ cf. B. E. F K. O., V: 152 n 3)’ 
however the country is called in another passage (eh. 80 v 6) 
Arimaddana, ' ' > ■ J 
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the MahMheva come to LiiilkMipa and considering him 
as an arhat, feeling an ever renewed joy, he made grand 
oiferings to him and honoured respectfully with the 
presents of the four necessary things this thera so worthy 
of oiferings and honour.” 

If one is reminded that pride {Mdiia), the love of self- 
advertisement {Kehi kamyaid) belong to the number of 
“ chains ” denounced by the Buddhist moral,'® one finds 
it difficult to believe that this pompous eulogy of Dhain- 
makitti had been written by himself: instead of his 
spiritual perfection, he would, for praising himself in such 
an unbecoming way, have proclaimed his indignity. It 
is mofb probable that the redatdor of Cdlavarnsa I, if h (5 
in fact was called Dhammakitti, was merely homonymous 
with the thaumaturge of lam baratt'ha. But, to tell tin* 
truth, his personality is of»a secondary interest ; what is 
important for us is the date when he wrote. It is pos- 
sible to determine it appi’oximately. 

Cdkimmsa I finishes, a.s had been remarked already 
by Vijesiihlia (p. .‘119) and after him by Geiger 
Litf., p. 30) with the reign of Barak kamabiihu TV (ch. 90, 
v. 104). The duration of the reign of this king whose 
accession is placed in 1295 according to Vijesiiiiha and in 
1284 according to Geiger is not known. In any case the 


C/‘. for example Bhammimiigaip ^ §1110. An anecdote of the 
JinAdftaff/iouippati shows well flic esteem in wliicli (he Hiidilliisi 
clergy held modesfy. Buddliagliosa lived in the ground floor of ttj(g 
Lohapasada and six other monks occupied the six superior stoieys. 
One day a layman offered to Buddhaghosa a basket of rice ; “ Tliis 
is for him who is in fhe storey above and superior tome: offer 
your rice to him ” — responded the thera. The layman went 
to present his offering to the thera of the second storey, who sent 
it again to that of the third and this followed till the 7th and the 
last, of which the occupant told him : Buddhaghosa who lives 

below has better merits than ours : it is to him that it has (o be given.” 
He presented it therefore before Buddhaghosa, who divided the rice in 
seven equal parts for eaeb of the seven monks. 
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final redaction of this continuation could not have been 
made prior to about 1300 A. T). 

In short, the first document which makes mention of 
Buddhaghosa — if this man lived in the reign of Mah&- 
nhma in the 6th century — is posterior to him by 800 
years. The author, it may be said, utilised probably some 
ancient documents — but perhaps he did utilise some old 
legend. For the time being, let us retain this fact that 
at least eight centuries separate the hero from his bio- 
grapher. 

2. Saddhammmaihgaha (SS). — This text is a story and a 
panegyric of the Tripitaka." It is the work of a certain 
Bhammakitti V, also called Dharamarakkhita and 
tTayabA.hu MahAthera, who was a disciple of Bhammakitti 
IV and his successor in the dignity of SangharAja 
and lived in the reigns ef BhuvanekabAhu V and 
VirabAhu III (1372-1470). This attribution cannot be 
exact. Here is in fact, what we read at the end of 
the work : 

“ Bhammakitti, a monk of virtue and of tfilent, shone 
in the island of Ceylon as the moon in the sky. His 
disciple called Bhammakitti MahAsAmi made efforts for 
proceeding to Ceylon. He arrived in that charming 
island, amassed there a great spiritual merit, was ordained 
as a thera, and then returned to his country, to the city 
of Yodaya.... There, in the grand monastery LaAkArAma, 
founded by King PararaarAja he composed this Sad- 
dhammasahgaha." 


^ ^ Mahfinftma : 412-434 


according 


_ * o • . Vijesimha; 458-480, 

according to Geiger (Mabav% trad., p. xxxix). This latter date 
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Yodaya, as remarked by M. George Coed^s,'-' is no 
other than Ayodhy&, capital of the Siamese kingdom 
founded in 1350. The name Paramar&ja is unhappily too 
vague to permit an identidoation with any of the kings 
of Ayodhyd. In any case, it is certain, that this foreign 
monk, who got back to his own country after having 
received the ordination, was not invested with the dignity 
of Sa&gharAja in Goylon. He, therefore, must not be 
confounded with Dhammakitti V (Devarakkhita) : perhaps 
this latter is the tejioher praised in the colophon of the 
SS; in this case this work can be dated at about 1101). 

The account which it gives of the life of Buddhaghosa 
(chap. VII, pp. 51-57) is based on CV, of which he cites 
the entire text under the title of Pomnd ; it is there 
mingled with other verses which seem to have been 
borrowed from another chronicle. 

3. liuddhaghosuppalti'kaHid (BU) or Jiuddhaghosa- 
niddna. — This life of Buddhagho.sa is the work of a 
Ceylonese thera named MahAmaiigala. He is assigned 
the date of 13th or 11th century, according to his identi- 
fication with Maugala, teacher of Videha, author of the 
Rmaodhint,^'’ or with the grammarian Mahgala who 
belonged to the 11th century,’*' What makes one in- 
clined towards the more ancient date, is that BU 
seems to be completely independent of CV, to the differ- 
ence of SS which cites it abundantly. However the only 
certain date is the lenninm a quo : 1156 A. B.’* 

’ ® G. Ciudra, Note unr lea ourmgea jtdlia compoah en page Ihai, 
B. E. E. E. O,, X, 3, p. 13. 

* Edition James Gray, IiOi;d«n, 1892. Cited in the Gandha- 
vaifasa (pp. 65, 75), under the title of “ Buddhagboeftcariya-niddnaro, 
without any mention of the author of the epoch. 

Gray, 9p. laud., p. 32. Geiger, Pali Lilt., pp. 31, 89, 

* ® This date is furnished by a citation of the JhuUaiikara of 
Buddharakkhita or rather of ths composed on this poem, by 
the author himself in 1156 A. D. (Gray, Buddhaghvanppaiti^ P* 

71 ; Geiger, p. 28. 
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II. Thb Facts, 

. 1. Cdlavamn 1. — First of all, we give the account of 
Cftlavaihsa I (chap. XXXVII, v. 165-175) which is 
generally regarded as inor(! worthy of credence : 

“A young Bnlhmana, Iwrn near the Bodhimapda, 
versed in all the sciences and all the arts, possessing the 
three Vedas, knowing completely all the religions, tried 
in all the systems, and a controversialist who had travel- 
led over India in quest of controversies, had established 
himself in a VihsVa where, in the night, he repeated the 
doctrine of Fatanjali in an achieved and perfect way. A 
mah/lthera named Revata came to know that this person 
was of great judgment and worthy of being converted, 
‘ Who is that man braying tike an ass ? ’ said he. The 
other rejoined ; ‘You know without doubt, the meaning 
of the braying of asses ?’ — ‘ I know it ? ’ After that the 
Br^hmapa exposed his system. The thera gave the ex- 
planation and the refutation. Invited to expose in his 
turn his proper doctrine, he recited a text of the Abhi- 
dhamma. The Brsllimana did not understand its meaning. 
‘ Of whom is this mantra ? ’ asked he. — ‘ It is the mantra 
of Buddha.’ — ‘ Communicate it to me.’ — ‘ First receive the 
ordination!’ Desirous of learning the mantra he got 
himself ordained a monk and learnt the IVipitaka. ‘ This 
is indeed an unique way to salvation ’ — thought he and 
adopted it. As his voice {yhosa) Avas as deep as that of 
Buddha, he was named Buddhaghosa and he \A'as renown- 
ed on the earth as Buddha himself. 

Having composed the treatise ^idnod nja, he prepared 
the Atlhasdlmi a. io Dhammasuiiffaiii. Next 

this intelligent man took to Avrite a commentai’y on the 

»» Knccham. Tumour! Kav-inflt, “he wrote the chapter called 
AtthasSlinl.” 
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PaHtta}^ Having seen it, the thera Revata told him : 
‘ It is only the text which has been brought here ; the 
commentary does not exist here, as well as the diverse 
doctrines of the teachers cannot be found. The 
Singhalese commentary is genuine: the sage Mahinda, 
after having studied first the teaching of Huddha fixed in 
the three councils and the discourses of Sflriputta and 
other (disciples), has composed this commentary in the 
Singhalese language : it is found in Ceylon, go there, 
listen to it and translate it in the idiom of Magadha. 
This is a service to be rendered to the entire world. 

Full of faith, Buddhaghosa with high hopes parted 
and went to that island during the reign of this king 
(Mahdnftma). He went to Mahilvihhra, the convent of 
all the holy monks, entered the edifice called Mah&< 
padhana and from the mouth of Saughapilla he heard 
entirely the Singhalese commentary and particular 
doctrines of the theras,** and concluded that such had 
been indeed the intention of the Master of the Law (the 
Buddha). 

Then, having offered his respects to the SaUgha he 
said : “ Give me all the books for making a commentary.” 
In order to test him the Saugha gave him two gMhfis 
while saying : “ Show on this subject your capacity. 
When we know it, we will give you all the books.” 
Summing up the three pitakas together with the com- 
mentary, he composed the Visuddhimagga. Then he 
summoned, near the Bodhi tree, the Sadgha learned in the 

Perhaps the author makes aii allusion to the Parmattha- 
jotika, commentary of the Khuddakapatha, this latter having in its 
depth only the ParitUim. 

* * Theravdddiii. Childers, s. v. vado : “ It is opposed to 

AUhahatkd and clearly means the text of the Buddhist scriptures.” 
But it points out evidently to the Aeariyavddd bhinardpd, of which it is 
question, to the v. 1 ff., of theses professed by diverse schools under 
tJie form of treatises or of glosses other than the old commentaries. 

10 
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doctrine of Buddha and began to read his work. The 
gods, desirous of showing in full light his ability before 
the crowd, caused the book to disappear ; he composed it 
again a second and a third time. The third time — as he 
brought the book to deliver his lecture, the gods brought 
back the two others. The monks read the three copies 
simultaneously. There was not any difference between 
one and the other in the text, the ideas, the doctrines of 
theras, the quotations of the scriptures, the words and 
the very syllables. ‘ He is certainly Metteya,’ cried the 
assembly several times and gave him the Tripitaka with 
the commentary. 

Retired in the peaceful vihSira Ganthakara, he tran- 
slated there all the Singhalese commentaries in the 
language of Magadba, which is the original idiom of all. 
This (compilation) proved a benefit to men of all languages; 
the theras and acariyas received it as the very text of 
the scripture. Then having accomplished his aim, he 
returned to India for worshipping the Bodhi-tree. 

Mab&nftma, having enjoyed the earth for twenty-two 
years and having accomplished diverse meritorious deeds, 
passed away in conformity to his acts.” 

2. Saddhanvma^a‘hgaha,'—^\iQ SS reproduces the 
account of CV adding simply the following details : Bud- 
dhaghosa embarks from Nfiigapattanam; there he receives 
from Sakka a myrobalan and a pen of iron (of which the 
use is not precised). He meets on the sea Buddhadatta, 
with whom he converses (the subject of the conversation 

is not indicated). At last while — according to CV he 

wrote his commentaries in the VihSra GanthSkara (“ the 
Library,”) the SS says that he worked in a storied edifice 
(pds&da) called Fadhd.naghara, which was situated in the 
southern part of the Mahfirvihfira. 

3. BuddhaghoauppaUi-kathd.—Tllm biography in prose 
is much more complete than the preceding accounts and 
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gives a more important place to the marvellous incidents. 
It will suffice to summarize the eighth chapter. 

In a village named Qhosa, in the vicinity of the Bodhi- 
tree (Bodh»GayS,) live the Brahman Kesl and his wife 
Kesin!. There lives also a certain thora who observes 
with regret that the lecture of the sacred text, being 
performed in Singhalese, is not understood by the 
audience : he searches for the means of getting them 
translated into Mhgadht. A god only can take up this 
task : the thera goes to TAvatimsa and induces the 
Devaputta Ghosa to incarnate in the womb of Kesini. 
The infant receives the name of Ghosa and becomes dis- 
tinguished from his youngest age, by a profound know- 
ledge of the three Vedas. Humiliated in not being able 
to understand the MfttikA of the Ahhidhamma recited by 
the thera, he becomes a monk, acquires in a short time 
the knowledge of the three Pitakas and receives the name 
of Buddhaghosa. 

He thinks of himself as superior to his master. The 
latter guessing about his thought reprimands him and 
consents to pardon him provided he goes to Ceylon for 
translating the sacred books into Mflgadht. After liaving 
converted his father by confining him, he embarks (the 
port is not named). The same day Buddhadatta, the 
other illustrious commentator, leaves Ceylon for return- 
ing to Northern India. Through the power of gods, the 
boats stop close to each other and thus allow the two 
theras to talk. Buddhadatta tells Buddhaghosa that he 
also had been sent to Ceylon for translating there the 
sacred books into MAgadhl, but that he was able to 
compose only the JindlantMm, the Dantammm, the 
Dhdtiwaihaat and the Buddhavamaa,^ He wishes him 

Buddhadatta is the author of a commentary on the Buddhn- 
paiiwfl, which exists again ; his .JiuatmiikSrtt, different from that of 
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better success and transmits to him the presents of India : 
the myrobalan, the steel pen and the stone. If he 
happens to have some pain in the eyes or in the back it 
will suffice to press the myrobalan on the stone and to 
rub the ailing i)art : it will be immediately cured. They 
part. Buddhadatta reaches Jambudvlpa and dies shortly 
after. Buddhaghosa lands at Dvijatthdna, in the island 
of Ceylon. At that place two women dispute : Buddha- 
ghosa records their abuses by writing. Cited as a witness 
in the tribunal of the king, he submits his record which 
serves as the basis for the judgment. 

He goes to visit the SaragharS,ja SatiighapMa and asks 
him for the books he has to translate. The other gives 
him first, to develop the gA,thA, : SUe patiithaya naro 
aapahnOt on which he composes Virnddhimagga. To 
show in full light his knowledge, Indra conceals 
successively two copies : his third text is found identical 
with the two first ones. He is given the books : he 
settles for translating them ; in the lower storey of the 
LohapasMa. Within three months he finishes his task. 
The old Singhalese books of Mahiuda are burnt as having 
become useless. Before departing ho gives the proof 
of his knowledge of Sanskrit. He returns to his country 
and dies. 

* * * * 

SS does nothing more than to reproduce CV adding 
only a small number of details which — it is interesting 
to note — are not borrowed from BU : {a) the name of the 
port of sailing NUgapattanam, is omitted in the two other 
texts ; (6) by the gift of a myrobalan and a pen of iron by 
Sakka to Buddhaghosa at the moment of his departure 

Buddharakkhita, is lost. The two other works are unknown. On the 
other hand he has written two treatises not mentioned' here the 
rinayaidnicchaya, and the Ahhiihammivaidn. 
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(according to BU they are handed over to him along 
with a stone, by Buddhadatta, who got them from 
Sakka) ; (<?) the localisation of the studio of Buddhaghosa 
at PadhSnaghara in the southern part of the MahSvihitra 
(in the GantliAkara, according to CV; in (he Tiohapas^da, 
according to BU). 

If one compai’es on the other hand the account of BU 
to that of CV it will be noticed that it contains some 
episodes more and a number of details less. 

The journey of the thera to the heaven, the incarna- 
tion and the infancy of Ghosa do not figure in the CV. 
To the contrary, the same thera, anonymous in BU, holds 
in the CV the name of Revata. The scene of the con- 
version is introduced in a quite different manner as well 
as the exhortation for departure. The story of the 
sequestration of the father of Buddhaghosa is found only 
in BU. 

CV does not give any detail of the voyage to Ceylon, 
which on the contrary furnishes the redactor of BU with 
the occasion for various episodes : the meeting in high 
sea with Buddhadatta, the landing at Dvijatthfina, the 
written evidence of Buddhaghosa on the dispute of two 
women, the audience of the king. 

On the stay in the Mahfivihilra the two sources 
concord very nearly ; however the BU adds two incidents 
which are wanting in CV : the destruction of the old 
Singhalese books of Mahinda and the lesson by which 
Buddhaghosa proves Iiis knowledge of Sanskrit. 

We have already observed that the account of SS has 
nothing original ; except some details quoted above and 
which can issue from the oral tradition of the Mahfivihftra, 
except some verses borrowed from another source, it 
reproduces simply the text of CV which it introduces by 
the words tendhu pordnd. The BU employs equally this 
formula for citing five slokas of unknown origin, which 
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it may be useful to reproduce.®* The two first ones 
(p. 38) mention the brahman Kesl, preceptor of a king 
and his wife Kesinl : 

1. ITesica n&ma brAhma^o ranno ca vallabho piyo 
Vedattayaifa sikkh^tpeti rftj&nan ca dine dine || 

2. tass’eva Kesini niima brkhma^d ca vMradl . 
br&hma^assa piyh hosi garutth^ vA. anAlasA ii 

Two others (p. 45) relate the birth of Buddhaghosa : 

3. MahAbodhi....san)tpamhi jAto brAhma^a-kulesu 
Buddhaghoso ti nAmena Buddho viya Mahitale n 

4. pfkjito nara-devehi brAhmaiiehi ca phjito 

pAjito bhikkhu sanghehi niccain labhati pAjitam || 

The last verse proclaims the celebrity of Buddhaghosa 
in Ceylon : 

5. Buddhaghosa ti namena pAkato sabbadipake 
manussAnaip sadA settho Buddha viya mahitale || 

It will be observed: 1® that 6a, d=3c,d! this repeti- 
tion does not come certainly from the same source ; 2® 
that the verses 3, 4 cannot follow 1, 2 : it is at the begin- 
ning of the account that the indication of the place “ in 
the vicinity of the MahAbodhi ” should be found ; the 
expression ‘ in a family of brahmans ’ is not less out of 
place after the mention of the brAhmaua Kesi and the 
brAhma^l Kesinl. It is mainfest that the verse • MahA- 
bodhi-si^mipamhi..." marks the beginning of a* version 
akin to CY although distinct from this one. It is in 

for the convenience of citation. 
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fact by this half-^loka that the narration of CV (▼. 65) 
opens : 

BodhimaqL^A-samipamhi j&to brAhmaija-m&navo. 

The second half of the (^loka is as well found there, 
but after nine verses (v. 74) : 

Buddhaghoso ti ghoso hi Buddho viya mahitale. 

One can explain these peculiarities by supposing that 
in the monastic circles of AnurAdhapura were recited 
versions more or less divergent, more or less copious, of 
the legend of Buddhaghosa, and that this indelinite 
tradition was supported, according to a well-known 
process, by verses Avhich constituted a web more resisting 
than the rest, although susceptible itself to variations and 
alterations. 

The author of BU is not contented with this tradition : 
he has amplified his matter by means of incidents borrow- 
ed from sources not connected with Buddhaghosa. It 
cannot be doubted — for example — that the journey of 
the thera to the heaven, ihe conversion of Buddhaghosa 
and his mission in expiation for a disrespectful thought 
towards his master are borrowed from the story of 
N&gasena in MiUndapanha (pp. 10-14), one can classify 
equally amidst these literary embellishments, without any 
possibility of determining the source, the episodes of the 
sequestration of Kesl, of the dispute of the two women 
and of the lesson in Sanskrit. On the contrary one has 
to recognise as being a part of the monastic traditions 
the incidents by which 88 has completed the account of 
GY: the meeting of Buddhadatta and of Buddhaghosa, 
the anecdote of the royrobalan and of the pen of iron. 
The destruction by fire of the books of Hahinda can have 
been equally imagined by the monks for explaining tfie 
disappearance of that primitive literature. 
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But nothing in the account of BU appears to come 
out from CV ; for this latter version contains certain 
characteristic details which the compiler would not have 
failed to collect : the fact that Buddhaghosa was an 
adept in the Yoga of Patau jali, the name of the thera 
Revata, the humorous apostrophe on the braying of 
the ass. 

One can, consequently conceive in this way the 
nucleus of the tradition. About the 13th century, the 
monks of Anuritdbai)ura believed, that under the reign 
of Mahfinfitna (5th century), a monk of Magadha named 
Buddhaghosa had come to the island for translating into 
Milgadhi the Singhalese commentaries which were attri- 
buted to Mahinda. On the way he met with Buddha- 
datta who was returning to Northern India. After 
having proved liLs capacity in writing three times succes- 
sively the Visuddhimagga (the gods, for making a show 
of his knowledge, having concealed the first two copies), 
he at last executed his translation of Atthakathas. In 
those days they M^ould still show the cell where he had 
been working, but they did not agree on the place, some 
would speak of the Library, the others of the Padh&na- 
ghara and some others of the Lohapft.sMa. At last he 
returned to his country after having burnt the old 
Singhalese books of Mahinda which had become useless. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

What is the historical value of this tradition ? 

It agrees rather badly with what the Chinese pilgrims 
tell us about the religious condition of Magadha.““ 

M. Pelliot has* however, identified with probability the thera 
Revata, teacher of Buddhaghosa, with the thera Raivata-sv&mi, whom 
Fa-hian and Tche-mong met in Pataliputra, in the beginning of the 
5th century (Fa-hian, transl. Legge, p. 78 j telliot, in Bull, Ae V Ecole 
fr, d Rrtre'me-OrieHt, 1904i, pp. 149, 4l2 and Toma Pao, 192i. 
p. 244). 
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Fa-hian (399-414) indeed would be precisely contempora- 
neous with Buddhaghosa, but does not contain anything 
precise in that respect, but from the dc'scriptious of Hiuan- 
tsang (the first half of the 7th century) and of Yi-tsing 
(end of the same century), it is clear that the Mahftyiina 
was prevailing there and that the only school of 
Hlnayiina, which was flourishing there was that of the 
SarvfistivMins." In truth, Hiuan-tsang names, in tlie 
vicinity of the Mahfibodhi, two Singhalese foundations, 
but with characteristics which appear to eonlirm this 
thesis instead of shaking it. The first was a convent 
which served as a shelter lo the pilgrims of Ceylon, and 
Avhere lived nearly a thousand of monks, all Mahay aniat 
Sthaviras ; ** the second was a temple dedicated to a statue 
of Avalokites'vara, Avhich means evidently a jVlahUyflnist 
cult.“" It apj)ears probable that those small settlements 
allocated first to the Theravadins liad disappeared under 
the invading flood of Mahft.yilna.''''' 

It is triie that some leaves of the Cullavagga in the 
script of Northern India have been discovered in Nepal, 
dating from the end of the 81h century or the beginning 
of the 9th century ; and that some religious inscriptions 
in Pali have been noticed in parts of Behar.’*" It would 
be therefore too much to declarci impf)ssiblc the voyage 

Fa-liian, translated, fjegge, pp. 87-89 ; Hiuan-lsang, lAj);, 
p. I‘t8 and following, H>i, Sll; Mem., 1, 410, 440; Yi-tsing, 
Record, p. 8. 

Hiuan-tsang, Mem ; I, 400. 

/i., II, 68. 

This is also probably llie case for the religious men of 
Samatala, whom Hiuen-tsang call Sthaviras {Mim., II, 82) and 
Yi-tsing describes as Mahayanists {Releigieur hninenlK, yj. 129). 

(1. Bendall, Note on the hietory of Pad canon in Northern 
India, as illustrated by a fragment of the Vinayapitaka {from 
Cullavagga IV. v.) of the 6th century, A. D. (Verhandl. des XIII. 
internal. orientalisten-Kongresses, Hamburg, Sept. 1902, p. 58). 

C. Bendall, On Pali Inscriptions from Magadha (Actes deu 
xe Congrra intern, des orientalistes, 1895, p. 158). 

11 
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to Ceylon of a monk of Magadlia, already familiar with 
P&li and the Singhalese language and driven by a desire 
to bring back to his co-religionists in a form accessible 
to them the commentaries which did no more exist 
in their home. But one is inclined lo find but little pro- 
bability in this story. Supposing that some of the 
monasteries of Singhalese origin would have possessed as 
the code of practical life, the text of the PAli A^inaya, it 
is evident that these modest communities exercised only 
a feeble influence, A learned brahman could have con- 
verted himself to the subtle and i)rofound doctrines of 
the MabhyAna as they were taught by some renowned 
doctors in the neighbouring university of NjMandA: or 
even have joined the school of the SarvAstivAda, repre- 
sented in Northern India by learned masters and a 
literature written in the very language of the Brahmani- 
cal ^trds; he likely would have felt only disdain 
for the unskilful exposition, the indigent logic, the 
poor style and the flegenerated language of the PAli 
scriptures.*' 

Let us admit however by hypothesis that the study of 
the Pali texts had in the ATagadhan convents a greater 
place than what the Chinese sources and the indigenous 
documents which have survived would let us suppose. 
If Buddhaghosa had restored to these centres — of which 
we know the ardent intellectual curiosities— the lost 
heritage of old commentaries, the work was considerable 
enough for bringing him a great and fasting celebrity • 
how is it that none of the Chinese pilgrims heard his name ? 


9 i 


Buddhist .Scriptures by KumSrila 
(eited by L. de La Vallee Poussin, J. R, A. S., 1902^, p, 371) . 

tetM ofeatya&,bde§u kutas te^v arthasatyatft i 
dr§tdpftbhrastarupe§u katham vA uyAd anAditg || 

” when the worda are not exact how can i, 9 i ai 

degraded forms hbw to find eternity ? ” ^ ^ 
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Is it possible that in two or three centuries the souvenir 
of the great exegetist had completely disappeared from 
these learned Buddhist schools, so proud of their doctors, 
so attached to their tradition ? That is ditiicvilt to admit. 

Another circumstance increases our doubts. There 
exists a Chinese translation of the Scmaufapdsddikd^* 
under the title of Chan-kien-m-pro-cha-lu by SaUgha- 
bhadra, a Sramana of the western region : ** it is exactly 
dated tSQ A. D., and therefore posterior to the utmost 
by 50 years to the presumed date of Buddhaghosa. It is 
not possible that in such a short lapse of time the 
name of the author had fallen into oblivion : now, the 
translator does not mention it in any way. Therefore, in 
the time of the Chinese translation, the SnmantapdsdcUkd 
was an anonymous work. 

It appears, therefore, more and more probable that 
the name of Buddhaghosa was never known outside 
Ceylon ; the fact would be inexplicable if he had flourished 
in Northern India. But then what is the origin of the 
tradition that makes him come from Magadha ? To this 
question the reply is very .simple. The Singhalese had not 
any idea of the real state of Magadha ; they believed 
candidly, as we have seen, that the commentaries recited 
there were, as in their own country, written in Singhalese ; 
they might have believed .similarly that the MAgadhi 
(then PMi) was nothing else than the language of 
Magadha. Then who could have translated the AtthakathA 
into MSgadhi, if not a monk of Magadha ? The voyage 
of Buddhaghosa was the logical conclusion of this 
reasoning. Is the very name of Buddhaghosa, more 
authentic than the rest ? One dares not to affirm it. 


^ ^ 'I'akakusu — A Record of Buddhitl Religion, p. ill. 
B. Nanjio, p. 248, n®. 1 125 ; p. 420, n® 95, 
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Before concluding, let us have a glance at the 
commentaries themselves. We remark at first that 
several of these works attributed to Buddhaghosa were, 
according to the prologues of the author, composed 
at the request of one or other of his colleagues ; the 
Samanlapdaddika was suggested to him by Buddhasiri, 
the JatakaUhakathd by Atthadassin, Buddhamitta and 
Buddhadeva ; th(i AUhasdlml, * by Buddhaghosa. This 
latter name looks strange. It may be that the 
community of the Maha.viha.ra had counted among its 
members two monks of the same name : this identity of 
name is nevertheless suspicious. However if one admits 
the tradition according to which Buddhaghosa would 
have come to Ceylon only with the object of translating 
the Atihakathas, why would these monks have solicited 
him ? 

'J'here is however a commentary which bears no 
mention of any personal i-equest ; this is the commentaiy 
on the Uujhauikdya, the Smnangalaoilrmin ; it is besides 
of a particular interest, Tlie prologue begins in these 
terms : 

“ The commentary which, in the object of elucidating 
the meaning, was chanted at tirst by the five hundred 
theras and chanted again afterwards; which was next 
brought to the island of Ceylon ; which the thera Mahinda 
rendered into Singhalese for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of the island ; I, in my turn divesting it from 
the Singhalese language and endowing to it an agreeable 


Winternitz, Geschichte der Ind. Litt.,U, 1, p. 153, thinks it 
little probable that the Jfttaka commentary comes from Buddhaghosa, 
because it is not like the others, a veritable commentary, but a 
collection of edifying accounts. This argument would have a certain 
value if the question was about the author ; as regards a trantlalor 
who followed the form of the original te.xt it is absolutely without 
a bearing. '' 
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language, conformed to tbe model of the scripture, 
without defect, without changing anything in the tradi- 
tion of the theras — torches of the line of theras and 
experts in their decisions who inhabit the Mahavihara 
shall explain the meaning, avoiding tin* repetitions, 
for the satisfaction of the good ])eo])le and the long 
duration of the religion. As discourse on the virtue, 
the dhtitadhammas, etc., all of tlicse have been treated 
completely by me in the Vhuddliirtuujya, I shall 
not occupy myself with them any longer here. Ji'or this 
risuddhimaygo I have composed it in a way, so that 
placed in the middb* of the four Agamas it can clear 
their meaning according to what is told there. With 
this work and the j)resent commentary ne will know 
clearly the meaning inherent in the Dighagama.” 

It results from this preface that the author had 
composed previously the as a general intro- 

duction to the commentary of the four Agamas or Nikilyas. 
Here is at least one fact established : the ViimddMmagya, 
the Sumatiyalavilasint and Poyar/eunudain, the Sdraifha- 
pakdsini and the Manor ailiapumni have a common 
author. But another point is to 1x3 noted. This author 
begins by speaking in the more general terms of the 
Atlhakathd chanted in various SangUis. lie does not make 
any distinction between the Atlhakathd of the Vinaya, 
of the Suttanta and of the Abhidhamma. If he had 
approached here the Suttapitakas after commenting upon 
the Vinaya, he would not have failed to mention the 
first work as he cites his Visuddhimagga. He would 
have said, for example, “ after having translated the 
commentary of the Vinaya, I am going to translate that 
of the Agamas.” Nothing of the kind. Now the author 
had before his eyes the Pali commentary of the Vinaya, 
the Samantapdsddikd since he cites it several times 
(pp. 97, 98). What else to conclude from it but that inspite 
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of the tradition the Samantapasadiha and the Sunifihgala- 
miasim are the work of different authors ? 

* » » * 

It seertiH therefore that the preceding observations 
authorise provisionally the following conclusions: 

1. All the connections of Jiuddhaghosa with Pegu 
have to be set asid<5 as resting on Ikirmese texts of a 
recent time and without authority. 

2. The voyage of Buddhagosa from Magadha to 
Ceylon has no warrant except the evidences very posterior 
to the date Avhich is assigned to him and it does not 
present the characters of an historical fact. 

11. It is certain that a commentary, that of the Vinaya 
had been redacted in Pali in the middle of the 5th 
century. The other commentaries which must date 
about the same period, are apparently the works of 
several Singhalese translators, that the tradition has 
grouped under the more or less authentic name of 
Buddhaghosa. 



Sun-worship amongrst the abong:inai tribes 
of Eastern India.' 

liY 

Tahak Chandra ])as, AI,A. 

Whatever onr friends of the Psycholof^ical School may 
say to explain the Avide prevalence of sun-\vorsliip we 
cannot ignore its supreme historical significanc(\ No 
doubt, this great luminary is worshipped in regions so 
wide apart from one another and by peoples so greatly 
differing in physique and culture that one may find 
himself lost in his course of peregrinations. Hut it 
cannot be denied that cultures are often so intimabdy 
associated with particular ethnic gianips that their study 
in many cases leads to elucidation of complicated ethno- 
logical probhuns, 1 n more than om? cas<i the study of 
culture-cognates has very dextm'ously solvaal racial (|ues- 
tions of great importance, which have withstood all the 
attacks of the physical anthropologist. 'Phe study of the 
distribution of particular implement, custom, or religious 
idea has brought to light affinities between peoples who 
are now poles apart from one another in every way of 
life. Mr. Graebnar by studying the distribution of ‘how’ 
all over the world has placed before the public a mass of 
materials which has solved many a vexed question of the 
past and has set up new problems for the future genijra- 
tions to enquire. So I. hope, this’ humble attempt to 
study the distribution of sun-worship, now, circums- 
cribed within the limits of Eastern India, may place 

' This paper was read before the Ethnology and Folklore Section 
of the Second Oriental Conference held in Calcutta in Jaimary, 1922. 
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before you some questions requiring your immediate 
attention. This, I hope, is the best apology I may offer 
you in .self-defence. 

The great, radiant and jubila^it deity of the firmament, 
who makes his appearance daily at the appointed hour 
and returns back to his mansion on the other side of the 
western hills, is the greatest object of reverence and 
worship for a number of tribes inhabiting the eastern 
portion of this vast continent of India. Generally it is 
not the phi/sioal sun who is so much adored and worship- 
ped but it is the tiideioellUuj ap'ir'd of this bright orlut 
which is the object of so much regard and adoi'ation. 
The Buraite Khond does not offer his sacrifice to the 
visible sun, nor does the Male of the Kajmahal liills 
invoke his ble.ssings, l)ut to the spirit who comes out 
every morning from his palace beneath the eastern sea 
and whose seat is the bright orbit, these sacrifices are 
made. 

The supreme nature of the jun-deity appears in many 
of the hill tribes inhabiting the 'Pributary m ihals of Orissa 
and the plateau of Chota-Nagpur extending on one side 
up to the hilly regions of the Central Provinces and on 
the other the plains of Bengal. The Bouai Bhuiyas and 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa and the Juaugs of the Keon- 
jhar State worship “ Boram ” the sun-god as creator 
and preserver. The Kharias of Lohardaga also follow 
suit. The Hos of the territory between Lohardaga and 
Keonjhar regard “ Sim/ Bongo, '' otherwise known as 
“ Ote Bormn ” as the chief god of their tribe, who created 
the earth and tilled it with all sorts of life. Hai Bahadur 
S. 0. Roy tells us that the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur also 
place the sun-god “ Sing Bongo ” at the head of their 
pantheon. The Santal religious system is headed by the 
great sun-god " Sing Bongo ” or “ ChondoB In a paper 
entitled “ The Kharwar Movement among the Santals ” 
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recently published in the Man in Tndia (Vol. J, No. 3 ) 
Bev. P. O. Bodding provides us with another inshuice 
of this Santal belief. Says he “ A ooninion practice 
for all three sects (of the Kharwar Santals) is that they 
worship Ram Chando. Rttm is a Hindu deity ; Chandom 
San tali for sun, hut used about the God of the Universe, 
who is confounded with the sun.” I do not think it is 
a case of mere confusion, 'Phe evidences set forth 1161*6 
are sufficient to prove the e.vistence of an wide spread 
idea among the primitive tribes of Eastern India that 
the sun is the supreme god of the universe. About the 
Otaona Father Dehon writes, “ 'Phey worship a supreme 
god who i.s known as Dhanuetih." This DJuinnesh*^ in 
no other tlian the sun-god “ Sing Bonga ” of the Santals 
and the Mundas and “ Borani ” of the Bhuiyas and the 
Kharias. Tlie Male of tin* Rajmahal hills and the Mal- 
Paharias of the Ramgarh hills have the sun as their 
.supreme god. The former natne.s him as ‘ Dharnier 
CJosain ’ and the latter only ‘ Goaniu.' Passing on to 
the Gonds we find the names “ Bnra Deo, Bnda Deo or 
Badial pea ” used to indicate their supreme d<nty— the 
sun-god. Speaking of the religious doctrine common to 
all the Khond tribes Captain Maepherson says “There 
is one Supreme Being, self-e.visting, the source of Good 
and creator of the universe, of the inferior gods and 
of man,” known as Boora Penan (the sun-god or god 
of light) or as Bella Penuu (the sun-god). The Bhuyias, 
the Asuras, the Korw'as and the Birhors and some other 
smaller tribes also pay their reverence to the sun as their 
chief god. The names by which this god is addressed 
amongst the tribes described above may be classified 
into two groups, viz.. Sing BongS and Boram. The group 
of tribes which uses the former name i.e., Sing Bonga 
has no other variant for it. But the name Boram has 
good number of variants, all of which can be 

12 
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recognised as derived from it. The variants generally 
are Bero, Bedo, Buda, Biru, Bella, Bada, Badial, etc. 

Amongst all these tribes named above there is one 
common feature which strikes even any casual observer. 
It is the henefifiienl hv( itmocnom nature of this supreme 
god the sun-deity. Is it not strange to find among a 
group of tribes living over a wide extent of territory 
preserving amongst themselves an idea which by nature 
seems to be incoherent ? The deity who is the chief of 
all the gods or spirits and who is always beneficently 
disposed towards his devot<jes is completely helpless in 
the hands of the mischievous tninov godlings, who are 
in most eases his own cr<*ations, in matters of defending 
his poor wor.sbippevs on the earth. 

Passing on to .\ssam and the hilly tracts thereof we 
find a number of tribes who pay reverence to the sun- 
deity. 'rhese are, the Garos of Garo Hills, the Meitheis 
of Manipur, the Mikirs, and the Jiao and Quoireng Kagas 
of Manipur. But the nature of the god htwe shows a good 
deal of difference from what he is among the tribes of 
Orissa, (’hota-Nagpur and Western Bengal. The sun- 
deity is no longer a mpretne yod to any of the tribes who 
worship him in this tract of Afongoloid tribes and 
language. He has lost here his dignified position and is 
even sometimes characterised as a thief and a malignant 
deity {e.g,, among the Quoirengs) - like mortals seeking 
after remedies to heal his wounds. 

A peculiar feature of sun worship among all these 
trilws is the general absenoe of any material representa- 
tion of the deity. The saciafices arc offered to him in 
an open space cleared of jungle where an altar is raised. 
Among the Bhuiyas of Orissa Hills the foot of the sacred 
tree of the Beota Sara serves the purpose of the altar. 
Among the Santals the sacrifice is placed on an open 
space where the rays of the rising sun may fall upon the 
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olferiiigs. An ant-hill in an o[)en s|)acc is the altar on 
which the Kharias and the Korwas phice their offerings 
for the solar deity. 'Che Pah arias worship him 

before the house on a clean space, where a l)rHs.s pot of 
water with a nmtigo-iwig placed on it, is thought to 
represent the seat of the sun-god. ('Chis may be a rude 
imitation of th<* Hindu punjo-kuuihlni iH'quired in all 
.sorts of sacred ceremonies -religious or social.) Among 
the Mongoloid tribes also we do not find any reference 
to the material representation of the god. In connection 
with the inhabitants of tln^ hills near Hajmahal Lieut. 
'Chomas Shaw says that the probationary ptiriod of 
the Devtiiuiio (the priest) tmds with llie sacrilice offered 
to the trees brought by him in his frenzied state. The 
worship is paid not to the trees but to Jif'do the suu-god, 
whom they represent or whose seat, they perhaps are. 
But strangely enough the Male of the Itajmahal hills 
set up a rouglily hewn post in front of (iach house to 
represent th<*- sun and olVerings are ])laced before it. 
Altno.st similar is the custom of the Minduised (Jonds of 
Singhhhum. On a special day all the nmh^ adult s proceed 
to the forest and set up the altar of fiiira Deo underneath 
an Jsan tree. A symbol of the god is next placed on 
it before which sacrifices take place. Ileferring to th<5 
Kharwar Santals Eev. P. O. Bodding writes— “ Their 
women every morning plaster a small circular spot with 
cowdung in the middle of the courtyard and also at the 
entrance from the village st reet. They take care not to be 
seen during this operation. This plastered hit .symbolizes 
the sun. Some of their women have taken up the 
habit of lighting a lamp every evening after sunset, 
and they worship with this in their hand turning to the 
four corners of the world.” One common feature which 
looms large before our eyes about the place of worship 
most suitable to the sun-god according to the unwritten 
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SmtraH of these aboriginal tribes, is the supreme necessity 
of a clear open space on which the sun may shine freely 
without any obstruction. The usefulness of this custom is 
apparent from the Mal-Paharia system where the falling 
of the sun’s rays on the articles ottered is a necessity. 
This also perhaps explains similar customs of making 
offerings to the sun in the open air by the rural people 
of Bengal in many of their vralast performed for the 
blessings of the sun-god. (c.//., Suniarrala, Tapavrata, 
Itu-pTiJa). 

Coming to the articles ott'ered to the sun we find a 
very important and interesting characteristic. As a rule 
all the tribes wo have mentioned above offer animal 
sacrifices to the sun which consist of fowls, goats, pigs, 
buffaloes and others. The most important fact about this 
is the wide prevalence of offering white coloured cnimals 
or birds to the sun-god. It is not limited to the tribes 
inhabiting the Chota-Nagpur and Orissa Hills and Western 
Bengal, but is also to be met with among the Mongoloid 
tribes who adore the sun-deity. The Bhuiyas of Orissa 
Tributary Mahals offer a white cock to Bor am their chief 
god once a year, during the sowing season. Every 
Kharia householder of Lohardaga and near about, should 
during his life make not less than five sacrifices to Bero 
of which the third is a white goat. In the month of 
August when the Gora rice ripens the first fruits of the 
year are offered to Sing Bonga by the Hos of Singbhum. 
The offering remains to be incomplete without the sacrifice 
of a white cock which is sacrificed at the same time. 
The Mundas of Ohota-Nagpur and surrounding places 
worship Sing Bonga in times of great distress with the 
sacrifice of a white fowl. According to Father Dehon a 
white cock is offered to Bhamiesh, who is no other 
than the great sun-god, in times of calamity when 
prayers to other gods have faiied. Travelling towards 
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Assam regiou we find the same tali^ repeated there. 
“ i’he Sun-god is worshipped by the people of Fayeng 
Loi in Sajiban (April) when they offer up a white fowl 
and a white pigeon.” 'J’he Mao Nagas of Manipur who 
regard the sun-god as a beneficient deity sacrifice a white 
cock to him. Arnam Taro (the Hundred god) of the 
Mikirs is .specially fond of white goat.s and white fowls 
w'hich are sacrificed to him. (Hut this god seems to have 
no connection with the sun), 'Phe wide prevalence of the 
sacrifice of white animals f«) the sun-god among peoples 
living in different parts of Kastern India requires a minute 
study to find out its cause. 

Thus there appear to us three noteworthy points, 
namely (1) the sun — tlie supreme beneficient deity, dovoid 
of any power to check the malevolent attempts of minor 
godlings tow'ards his earthly worship]>ers, t hough aeknow- 
ledged, recognised and reverenced, yet neglect <k1, (2) the 

necessity of a clean open space for tin* worship of this 
deity, and (3) the extensive use of white animals as 
the best form of sacrifio* offer(*d to him. These clearly 
indicate that at .some remote past there had been a 
people living in this Eastern India who were ardent 
worshippers of the sun-god. With them the sun-deity 
was a powerful god, — the distributor of good and evil, 
the source of life and prosperity, the bestower of happiness 
and misery both in this and in the next world. 

This, once active and powerful god has now amongst 
a new environment lost his former power though retaining 
the prestige. This seems to me the key-note of similarity 
we find about sun-worship in tribes so widely separated 
from each other physically and geographically as the 
Khond and the Naga. 
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On a Leg:end from 5outh Bihar. 


By 

Sakat Chandra Mitra, M. A. 

In a previous paper/ I have p^iven an account of the 
rites and ceremonies performed in connection with the 
Karmii Dharma Festival as it is celebrated in North BihSr. 
In that paper, I have staled that the celebrant of the 
Karma Bharma worship may not only fake fruits, etc., 
after performing the pTijct and heai-ing the lej^end, hut 
that she should also remain fastinf> in the morning of the 
day of this worship. [ have further stated therein that, 
if the celebrant abstains altogether from taking any food 
on the day of the celebration of this worship, she should 
take food in the morning of the next day after presenting 
some ricf, pulses, vegetables, etc., to the Hrahmapa-priest 
who has officiated at this 'vorship. 

But there appears to be some dittVrenc(? in the pro- 
cedure followed in South Bihar after the jmja has been 
finished. There the womenfolk who perform the Karmfi 
Bharma crai or ceremonial worship have to cook rice 
and the tender leaves and shoots of the aquatic creeper 
called in Hindi kariin ke muj % ITPI 

aqimtica — Order Convolmikioa')^ and partake of the same. 
{Note the similarity between the name of this plant and 
Karim — the first port ion of the name of this festival, and 
Karnm — the name of the god of luck mentioned hereafter.) 

It is in connection with the partaking of this cooked 
food that the following hitherto unpublished legend is 

* my paper entitled ; ** 0« fhe Karma Vharma Fetiiivnl of North Bihar and 

its Mundd Analoijuei-*^ in The Jovrnal of the Dep(n'tmeuf of Letter' of the i'mventity of 
Calcutta, YoU IV, pp. 289-304. 
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narrated in South Bib&r. It should be noted that, in 
this legend, the omnipotence of the deity or godling 
Karam (or the god of luck) has been set forth. 


The Legenj). 

After all the celebrants had ftnished the performance 
of this ceremonial worship known as the Karma Dharma 
vrat, they cooked and ate rice and karmi ke sikj {Tpoviopa 
aqvatica). 

But one of the celebrant-women proudly threw 
away the scum of the cooked rice into the heap of kitchen- 
refuse. At that place dwelt her Karam ;or the god of 
luck). He was singed by the hot scum. As the result 
of this insult to the deity, all the wealth and property of 
that proud woman vanished in the course of the same 
night. On account of this, she l)ccame so much povorty- 
strioken that she had not the wherewithal to procure 
even a loin-cloth to put on. So she had to go about stark 
naked. 

Shortly afterwards, M'heu she was going somewhere, 
a buffalo came towards her, brandishing his horn^. This 
frightened her very much. But, as she was stark naked, 
she could not call out for help. She, however, found a 
winnowing-fan lying upon the ground, which she picked 
up, and, with it, covered herself up so as to preserve her 
•modesty. Seeing this, the buffalo laughed aloud. 

Seeing her distressed condition, her relatives and kins- 
men, instead of feeling any compassion for her, deserted 
her and left her to her fate. 

Having been reduced to this woe-begoue condition, 
she begged foi- a piece of tattered cloth from a beggar 
woman and, having put it on, went in search of employ- 
ment to the homestead of a cultivator who was transplant- 
ing paddy-seedlings. 
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Seeing her distressed condition, the cultivator engaged 
her; and she accordingly transplanted the paddy -seed*- 
lings. The seedlings transplanted by the other female 
labourers remained in their respective plots and grew up. 
But those transplanted by the luckless woman were 
washed away by the flood. 

Seeing this, the cultivator enquired of the luckless 
M'oman : “ How is this ? Why are the paddy -seedlings 
transplanted by the other women sticking to the ground 
and growing up ? But why are those transplanted by 
you being washed away ? However, as you have done 
some work, I shall pay j'ou something.” 

When the cultivator paid up the wages to the other 
female labourers, all the money at his disposal was spent 
up. So he could not pay up anything to the luckless 
woman. Thereupon addres-iug her, he said : “ I am 
unable to pay you anything to-day. Gome to-morrow. 
I shall pay you two days’ wages in a lump.” 

At this, she went away and came back to the cultivator 
on the next day to receive her wag<‘s. But, on that day 
also, the money again ran short. 

Thereupon she thought within herself ; “ Perhaps I 
owed something to this cultivator in a previous life. It 
is for this reason that I am not getting from him my due 
wages in this life. T^et me go somewhere else in search 
of employment.” 

When she went in quest of w^ork to another employer, 
the same sort of ill-luck befell her. At this, she said to 
herself : “ Ah me ! all this is due to- my bad luck.” 

On hearing her lamentation, the deity Karam (or the 
god of luck) appeared before her and said : “ Why are 
you invoking me? You have already singed me with the 
hot scum of the cooked rice.” 

Hearing these words, she placed the fringe of her 
tattered clothing round her neck and, falling down at and 
IS 
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clasping the deity’s feet, wept and said : “Wh('n t havd 
found you out, I shall not let you go unless and until you 
relent towards me and show me compassion.” 

The deity replied: “If you act according to my 
instructions, my wrath will he appeased; and I shall show 
you some favour.” 

Thereupon she said : “ Do be good enough to give me 
your instructions. T shall act up to the same.” 

The god of luck replied : “ Go away from this place 
and cross the seven seas. On arrival there, you will find 
enormous quantities of blood, pus, spittle and congealed 
phlegm. Ifou slu.uld not entertain any feelings of 
disgust at the .sight of these a))orainahle things. But, 
on the other hand, you should hesnu'ar your hodj’^ with 
the same. If, .seeing your filth-besmeared body, people 
should ask you to leave that i)]ace, don’t go away from 
there until the cold breath of the “ Sesha Serpent 
( ) ” will touch your body. When this breath will 
touch your body, the wmth of tlie god of luck towards 
you will be appeased.” 

The luckle.ss woman acted up to these directions. 
Thereupon the wrath of the deity Karam (or the god 
of luck) towards her cooled down ; and, becoming 
favourably disposed towards her, he told her to go 
home. 

On arrival at home, she found her house bountifully 
supplied ^ith the necessaries of life and lived there in 
happiness and prosperity. 

The most interesting features of the foregoing legend 
are : — 

(а) The device adopted by the godling Karam to 
demonstrate his omnipotence to his votaries, 

(б) The heroine’s covering her nakedness with a 
winnowing- fan. 

(c) The miraculous exhaustion of the money. 
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(«/) The luckless \voma»''s crossing the seven sous and 
going to another country in order to regain her former 
happiness. 

(e) Her besmearing herself with abominable filth 
and expressing no disgust at (he same. 

{J) The fact of the Sesha Naga’s cold breath touching 
the heroine’s body and putting an end to the curse that 
lay upon her. 

T shall, first of all, take up and discuss the point {a) 
supra. Whenever the votary of any Hindu deity happens 
to insult or otherwise displease him or her, the latter 
usually shows his or her wrath towards the former by 
subjecting him to all manner of trials and tribulations. 
When, after undergoing the same, the former is brought 
to a sense of the foolhardiness that had led him to olfend 
the latter, and begs for mercy, the latter relents towards 
the former and restores him to bis former happiness and 
prosperity. It i«, by means of this device, that the Hindu 
deities demonstrate their omnipotence to (her votaries and 
to the people of the world at large. 

This is exemj)lificd by almost all the legends which 
are current in connection with the worship of every Hindu 
god and goddess. Nowhere is it more strikingly illustrated 
than in the legend connected with the deity Satyanarilya^a 
or Satyadeva whose worship is so popular throughout 
Northern India. It teems with instances of the afore- 
mentioned device, of which a few are set forth below. 

When, in order to test the devotion to him of a purse- 
proud merchant who had arrived with boats laden with 
wealth and merchandise, the deity Satyadeva or Satya- 
nSraya^ia assumed the guise of a Hapdih or an ascetic 
and enquired of the former about the contents of his 
boats, the merchant flouted the deity by giving flippant 
replies to hi 3 queries. At this, the deity became exceed- 
ingly wroth, and pronounced a curse upon the merchant, 
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whereupon the latter’s boats became filled with creepers 
and leaves. 

Seeing this miraculous metamorphosis of his mer- 
chandise, the merchant became stricken with great grief 
and set about to enquire inwardly about the reason of bis 
sudden adversity. After carefully thinking over this 
matter, he came to the conclusion that it was the deity 
Satyan&rt!lyat>a who, being offended with him on account 
of his flippancy, had pronounced on him a curse which had 
resulted in his sudden poverty. 

He, therefore, worshipped, with due rites and cere- 
monies, the deity SatyanarSyana who thereupon became 
pleased with his returning faith in and devotion to himself, 
and, removing his former curse, pronounced a benediction 
upon him. On this, his l>oats again became filled with 
wealth and merchandise. 

Thereafter the merchant, accompanied by his son-in-law 
who had gone out with him on the trading tour, arrived 
at his native city. Hearing of their arrival, his daughter 
Kal9>vati hurriedly finished her worship of the deity 
Satyanftrftyapa and, without partaking of the food-offerings 
presented to his deityship, went to the sea-side to see her 
husband. 

At this, the deity was exceedingly wroth and, to show 
his anger, spirited away her husband and caused her 
father’s boats to capsize in the sea. Thereupon she began 
to think over the matter and, as the result thereof, found 
out that the deity’s wrath was the cause of this fresh 
disaster. She, therefore, hurried back home and partook 
of the food-offerings which she had left uneaten. Thereby 
the deity was propitiated and, to show his good will, caused 
her hnsband to re-appear and her father’s submerged boats 
to rise above the surface of the waters.* 

‘ F«* my psper “ 0» the Worship of the Deity SatyanSrSyaifa in. iTorthern 
Indta " in The Jourmit of the Anthrapoloyiml Society of Bombay, Vol. XI, pp. 796-799, 
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Then again, there was a Raja named TuOgadhvaja. 
He had 100 sons and possessed great wealth and a goodly 
number of stores of grain. 

One day, he went out a-hunting ; and, in the course 
of his chase after game, he arrived at a place u'-here 
the cowherds were worshipping the deity Satyanarayaua. 
Out of hanglitiness and pride, he neither made any 
obeisance to the deity nor did he partake of the food- 
offerings which were given him by the cowherds to eat. 
This act of studied insult greatly angered tl»e deity who, 
to make the offending Raja feel the consequences of his 
wrath, brought about the death of his 100 sons ainl 
destroyed all his wealth and stores of grain. 

When the Raja came to know that the wrath of the 
deity Satyanarayaua was the cause of all liis trials and 
tribulations, he wont to the place where the cowherds had 
worshipped his deityship and made [mja to him with dm? 
rites and ceremonies. 

This app<,'ased the deity’s wrath, whereupon the Raja’s 
100 sons came to life again ; and the Raja himself got back 
all his w'ealth and stores of grain.' 

Then I come to the point (6). This incident has a well- 
known parallel in the English Bitle in which Eve is 
represeuted as ooverintj her nohedness with o fit f- leaf when 
she began to feel the sense of modesty after being Icmyled 
by Satan. Also compare it with the following incident 
which occurs in tlie legend of the godd(*.ss Andhesvarf 
which is current in the district of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal. In this legend, it is stated that, when the mer- 
chant’s youngest daughter-in-law went to till her jar with 
water from a tank, she was overtaken by a Raja’s army. 
Peeling apprehensive of meeting with violence at the hands 
of the Raja’s soldiers, .she began to weep bitterly and 


* Op, eit,f p, 800. 
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invoked the goddess Andhesvarl to rescue her from this 
dangerous situation. Hearing her piteous e'ries, the goddess 
appeared hi! fore her in the guise of a Brahmaiia woman, 
and, addre.ssiug her, said : “ Tale(> seven leaves of the vina- 
tree. Shut up you'' ei/es •, tack the leaves one to another^ 
and, coseriny yourself up with this leaf •‘Covering, remain 
concealed underneath the tree. If the Raja’s soldiers 
should go away, you should got up, and, taking away the 
leaf-covering, should go home joyfully.” ' 

Then I shall take up the point (c) mentioned supra. 
I have not been able to find in Indian folklore any parallel 
to this incident, namely, the miraculous exhaustion of 
the money. But there is, in Greek mythology, the legend of 
Tantalus which, if not exactly parallel to this incident, is 
the nearest approach to it. Now, Tantalus was a King of 
Lydia, sou of Zeus, and father of Niobe and Pelops. 
The Greek poets say that, Cor some heinous sin committed 
by him, be was condemned to remain in Hades and 
punished with an unquenchable thirst. He was immersed 
up to his chin in a stream of water. Whenever he tried to 
slake his thirst with the water from that stream, it flowed 
away from him. Then again, there hung over his head 
the branch of a tree richly loaded with fruits of a deli- 
cious flavour. Whenever he attempted to pluck these 
fruits, they were carried away from his reach by a sudden 
gust of wind. This miraculous rtowing away of the water, 
and the carrying away of the fruits, from the reach of 
Tantalus are incidents analogous, if not similar, to the 
miraculous exhaustion of the money. 

Then I come to the point {d). This incident is 
common enough in Indian folktales. In one folktale, the 
heroine’s abode is across the seven seas. In a second one, 
the hero of the tale has to cross seven rivers in order to 

‘ toy paper entitled : “ On Woi\<hip of the Goddess Andheivan in The 
Jotmud of (he Anthropological Society of Bombay^ Vol. XI, p. 709, 
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reach the heroine. In a third folk-tale, the seventli 
queen goes across seceu oceans' [Xofe that .seven is a 
sacred number.) 

Then there is the point (c) for discussion. Although 
T have not come across any exact parallel of this incident, 
there are, in Indian folklore, analogous instances of the 
heroine’s performing tasks of a very di.sgusting nature 
with the greatest alacrity and Avithout feeling any' disgust 
at all. 

Take, for instance, the legend Avhich is recited, in the 
village of Panchthupf in th«‘ Kandi subdivision of the 
district of Murshidabad, on the occasion of the worship 
of Lakshml, the goddess of wealth, on a ’I’hursday in the 
light fortnight of the months of Pausha ( Decern ber- 
January), Chaitra (Maroh-Ai>ril), atul Pbadra (August- 
Septembev). In this legcmd, the heroine is stated to have 
licked out with her tongue and wiped out AA'ith the hair 
of her head, the excreta of a goddess whom she had 
offended, as will appear from the folloAving abstract 
thereof : — 

When Lakshml, the godde.H.s of wealth, found out 
that every god and goddess, excepting herself, were 
worshipped by the people of the mundane world, she 
re.solved upon promulgating therein the w'orship of her 
own self. With this object in view, she deputed Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, to the RapI of the nearest country to 
request her to inaugurate her Avorship so that, by follow- 
ing the latter’s example, all the people of this world might 
worship her. 

When Kuvera came to the Rapi and informed her of 
the goddess’ request, she refused to comply with it, saying 
that she had so many other duties to attend to that she 
could not possibly perform this new job that was being 

' A Survey of the lucidenU in Modern Indian Folktales appended to Steel’^ Tale** 
of the Panjahj London, Macmillan & Co., 1894, p. 392. 
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entrusted to her. Not content with this refusal, she 
further ordered her servants to expel the goddess’ 
messenger from the precincts of the palace. In carrying 
out her orders, they maltreated Kuvera. 

Having been subjected to this insult and maltreatment, 
Kuvera went back to Lakshmi in a towering rage and 
informed ber of what had taken place. 

When the goddess heard of the scurvy treatment that 
had been meted out to her messenger, she became exceed- 
ingly wroth with the RSni and pronounced a curse upon 
her and her husband, dooming them to the total loss of 
their property and to be reduced to abject poverty. 

As the result of this curse, the Rani began to vomit 
from her mouth flames of fire which not only destroyed 
her palace but also devastated the entire countryside, 
burning up the stan ling crops and the entire vegetation. 
At the same time, all the belongings— b )th animate and 
inanimate — of her husband, the Raja, were also miracu- 
lously destroyed. 

When the Raja came to know that all this ruin had 
been inflicted upon him an account of the scurvy treat- 
ment which his Rx^t had meted out to Kuvera, the 
messenger of the goddess of wealth, he determined to have 
her killed. With this object in view, he ordered the public 
executioner to take her to the forest and there lo put her 
to death. But, feeling compassion for her, the execu- 
tioner did not kill her but simply set her free in the 
forest. Then, returning home, he falsely gave the R5j5 
to understand that he had killed her. 

While wandering about in the forest, the accursed 
RSfl,I saved the nestlings of two birds named BihaAgama 
and BihaAgami from death. Out of gratitude for this 
act of benefit, the two birds informed their benefactress 
that all her and her husband’s tribulations were due to 
the anathema that had been pronounced upon her by 
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Lakshml and that, if she would go to the goddess’ abode 
and serve her in the capacity of a menial, the latter would 
be so far propitiated as would lead her to withdraw the 
curse and restore her and her husband to their fornnn* 
happiness and prosperity. 

Hearing these woi’ds, the accursed ILlnt agreed to act 
up to the birds’ advice. Thercuipon Biliaiigania and 
Bihaugaini spread out their wings conjointly on which 
she took her seat. Thus sealc'd, she was conveyed across 
seven seas and thirteen rivers [this is another instance 
of the incident (d) mentioned and landed in the 

dominioiis of the goddess of wealth. 

Arrived there, she entered the s{!rvice of the goddess 
Lakshmi in the capacity of a maid-servant and began to 
remoee the lallee's excreta by licking ti/> the name icilh her 
tongue and wiping it out with the hair of her head. 

When the goddcjss Lakshml came to know that the 
accursed llupni was serving her in the capacity of the most 
degraded scavenger with the greatest alacrity, her wrath 
towards the latter was entirely appeased. As the result 
of this, she withdrew her anathema upon tlie latter and 
pronounced a benediction upon her. Under tin; inlluenco 
of this blessing, she and her husband were restored to 
their former prosperity and happiness. 

Thenceforward the llaja and the Ra^^I began to 
worship the goddess Lakshml with due rites and cere- 
monies. I’ollowing their example, all the people of this 
mundane world also performed the same worship.' 

Then again, in a legend which is recited in connection 
with the worship of ^Itala, the goddess of small-pox, an 
incident analogous to the aforementioned one, occurs 
and is to the effect that the heroine has to lick the 

* Vrata Kntha (in Bengali). By Srlmat! KiranabSIft DffBl. Published by the 
Baiigtya^Sahitya-Parighat from its Rooms No. 2 t3H , Upper Circular Road, Calcntta. 
1319 B. S., pp. 84-99. 
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putrid carcase of a dead animal without feeling any disgust 
whatever. This worship takes place on the sixth day 
in the bright fortnight of the month of Magha (January- 
Pebruary). 

This legend sets forth that, in the days of yore, a Bstpl 
refused to worship the goddess Sitala. Thereupon the 
latter pronounced an anathema upon her. Under the 
influence of this curse, she and her husband, the Bg>jA, 
lost all their wealth and worldly belongings. 

Ait this, the Baja got very much angry with his spouse 
and banished her to the wilderness. There she wandered 
about, as a destitute Ijeggar, invoking the goddess ^italft 
to take pity on her. 

Hearing these piteous cries, Sitala in the guise of an old 
woman appeared before her and, addressing her, said ; “ Go 
to such and such a place. There you will fiod a pot of 
curdled milk {dahi). Take it up with you and go to such 
and such a place where you will find the putrid carcase of 
a dead dog lying full of maggots. Besmear the carcase 
with the curdled milk and then lick it with your tongue. 

you lick it without feeling any disgmt, the curse will be 
removed ; and you will he restored to your lost prosperity > 
Should you, however, feel any disgust while licking it, the 
curse will continue upmi you” 

Hearing this advice, the Bap! made up her mind to act 
up to it. Accordingly she went to the spot indicated by 
the goddess and, taking up with her the pot of dahi which 
she found there, went to the other place where the carcase 
of idle dead dog lay putrefying and full of maggots. 

Arrived there, she shut her eyes and, besmearing f he 
oaroase with the dahi, licked it without feeling any disgust 
whatevet'. On opening her eyes, she found before her a 
dolly in the likeness of a dog, made of clotted cream 

which she had been licking with her tongue. 
{^Note that this is an instance of miraculous substitution.) 
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Thereby she and her husband, the Rsjii, got back their lost 
wealth and worldly possessions. 

Lastly, there remains the point (/) for consideration. It 
is the curious incident of the Sesha Naga’s (or Serpent^s) 
cold breath touching the heroine’s body and putting an 
end to the curse that lay upon her. 

I have not been able to find out any parallel of this 
incident. 



On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls 


By 

Sakat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A. 

In a previous paper,' I have shewn that Accumulation 
Drolls or Cumulative Folktales are stories in which the 
narrative goes on hy moans of short and pithy sentences, 
and, at every step of which, all the previous steps thereof 
are repeated, till, at last, the whole series of steps thereof 
are recapitulated. I have fuithor shewn therein that 
these' Cumulative Folktales may ho classified under 
three cla.ssos or types, namely, (1) the Titty Mouse Typo; 
(2) the Old Woman and Fig Type; and (3) the Henny 
Penny Type. 

In that paper, I have fully discussed all the Accumu- 
lation Drolls of the second class, that is to say, of the Old 
Woman and Pig Type, and have also published a Bihari 
and a Bengali variant classifiable under that category. 

In this paper, I shall deal with three Accumulation 
Drolls or Cumulative Folktales Avhich have been dis- 
covered in recent years, but which have not yet been 
studied and discussed from the folklorist’s point of view. 
I shall sliew, later on, that these three stories will have 
to be classified under two noAv types. 

Two of the three Cumulative Folktales are current 
among two Mongoloid tribes of people who have their 
habitat in the hill-tracts of North-Eastern India and who 
speak languages belonging to the Kuki-Chin group of the 


^ Vide my paper ou “ An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme /rom Bihar, loith 
Remarhs on Accumulation Drolls^** in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol, IfXX, Part III, No 2 (for 1901), pp, 99*104. 
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Tibeto-Burman family of speech. While the third one 
is current among the Burmese — a race of people having 
close ethnic affinity with the two aforeraontioned 
Mongoloid tribes. 

The Aimols constitute a small tribe which belongs 
to the Kuki-Chin group id the Tibeto-Burman family. 
They have their habitat in the hills which hem in the 
Valley of Manipur. A small colony of this tribe also lives 
in a village named Aimol which is situated in the 
southern part of the Manipur Valley. It is stated that 
these colonist are only the small remnants of a larger 
tribe of Aimols which is alleged by these tribesmen to 
have come over to these parts from the direction of 
Tipperah. In the Ijeginning of the [wesmit cimtury, the 
total number of their population was roughly estimat<*d 
at from 500 to 1,000. 

The Accumulation Droll, which is current among the 
Aimols of the Manipur Valley, and which is oititlcd : 
“ How WiD'ts oamc on the Toud’n Haak," is as follows : 

(1) In the olden times, there lived a man named 
Chemchongsaipa. One day, when be was whetting his 
axe on the bank of a river, a shrimp stung him on the 
leg with its claws. 

(2) At this, Chemchongsaipa got cross, and felled 
down a khaum tree (of which the fruit is as larg<! as a 
water-melon). 

(3) At this, the khalmi tree got angry, and lot fall 
one of its large fruits, which dropped down on the back 
of a cock. 

(4) At this, the cock got cross, and, with his feet, dug 
out an ants’ nest. 

(o) At this, the ants became angry, and nipped the tail 
of a snake with their mandibles. 

(6) At this, the snake got cross, and stung a boar 
on the leg. 
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(7) At this, the boar got cross, and dug up a plantain 
tree with his tusks. 

(8) At this, a bat, which lived in the roots of the 
plantain tree, got cross, and flew Into the ear of an 
elephant. 

(9) At this, the elephant got cross, and rolled down 
a mortar. 

(10) The mortar, when it rolled down, fell plump upon 
a widow’s house, and demolished it. 

(11) At this, the widow got cross, and began to 
reproach the delinquents in the following way : — 

{a) Addressing the mortar, she said : “ As you have 
demolished my house, pay me a fine,” 

To this the mortar replied : “ I won’t pay you the 
fine, as the elephant rolled me down, which caused me 
to demolish your house.” 

(A) Then addressing the elephant, she said : “ As 

you have rolled down the mortar which, while rolling 
down, fell upon my house and demolished it, pay me a 
fine.” 

To this the elephant replied : “ I won’t pay you the 
tine, as a bat flew into my ear, which made me cross and 
caused me to roll dowm the mortar which had demolished 
your house.” 

ip) Then addressing the bat, she said : “ As you 
flew into the ear of the elephant who, being angered 
thereby, rolled down the mortar which fell upon my 
house and demolished it, pay me a fine.” 

To this the bat replied : “ I won’t pay you the fine, 
as a boar uprooted a plantain tree in the roots of which 
I lived. This made me cross and caused me to fly into 
the elephant’s ear.” 

((?) Then addressing the boar, she said: ■’ As you 
have uprdoted the plantain tree in the roots of which 
there lived a bat who, being angered thereby, flew into 
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the ear of aai elephant who, beinjj made cross the»*©by, 
rolled down a mortar which fell upon ray house aud 
demolished it, pay me a fine.” 

To this the boar replied ; “ 1 won’t pay you the line, 
as a snake stung me on the leg, which angered me and 
caused me to uproot the plantain tree in the roots of 
which the bat lived.” 

(e) Then addressing the snake, she said ; “ As you 

have stung a boar on the leg, who, being angered there- 
by, has uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat lived, 
w'ho, being made cross thereby, liow' into the ear of an 
elephant who, being angered thereby, rolled down a 
mortar which fell upon my house and demolished it, 
pay me a fine.” 

To this the snake replied : “ I won’t pay you the 

fine, as the ants nipped my tail with their mandibles, 
which made me cross and caused mo to sting th(i boar on 
the leg.” 

(/) Then addressing the ants, she said : “ You 

nipped the tail of the snake with your mandibles, which 
angered him and caused him to sting the boar on the 
leg, which angered the latter and made him uproot the 
plantain tree in which the bat lived. This made the 
bat cross and caused him to fly into the ear of the 
elephant who, being angered thereby, rolled down the 
mortar which fell upon ray house and demolished it. So 
pay me a fine.” 

To this the ants replied : “ We won’t pay you the fine, 
as a cook dug out our nest with bis feet. This made us 
angry and caused us to nip the snake’s tail with our 
maudibles.” 

(g) Then addressing the cock, she said : ” You dug 

up with your feet the ants’ nest. This made the ants 
cress and caused them to hip the tail of a snake with 
their mandibles. This angered the snake who, thereupon, 
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stung a boar on the log. This made the boar angry who, 
thereupon, uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat lived. 
This made the bat cross, who, thereupon, flew into the 
oar of an elephant who, lieing angered thereby, rolled 
down a mortar which fell upon my house and demolished 
it. Therefore pay me a fin(\” 

To this the cock replied: “I won’t pay you the 
fine, as the fruit of a khauni tree fell upon my back, 
made mo cross, and, therefore, led me to dig up the ants’ 
nest with my feet.” 

(A) Then addressing the khaum tree, she said : “ You 

dropped down your big fruit upon th(i back of a cock 
who, being angered thereby, dug up an ants’ nest with 
his feet. This made the ants cross and caused them to 
nip a snake’s tail with their mandibles. This angered 
the snake who, thereupon, bit a boar upon the leg. The 
boar, getting angry at this, uprooted a plantain tree in 
which a l)at lived, Thereupon the bat got cross and flew 
into the ear of an elephant who, being angered thereby, 
rolled down a mortar which Cell upon my house and 
demolished it. 'I'herefore pay me a fine.” 

To this th(j khamt tree replied : “ I won’t pay you 

tho fine, as Ohemchongsaipa felled me down. This 
made me cross and caused me to drop down my big fruit 
upon the cock’s back.” 

(«•) Then addressing Ohemchongsaipa, she said : “You 
felled down a khaum tree which, getting cross thereat, 
dropped down one of its big fruits upon the back of a 
cock who, being angered thereby, dug up an ants’ nest 
with his feet. This made the ants angry and caused 
them to nip a snake’s tail w'ith their mandibles. This 
made the snake cross and led him to sting a boar on the 
leg, who, being angered thereby, uprooted a plantain tree 
in which a bat lived. The bat got cross thereat and 
flew into the ear of an elephant who, getting angry 
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thereat, rolled down a mortar which fell upon my house 
and demolished it. So pay me a fine.” 

To this Chemchongsaipa replied : ** I won’t pay you 
the fine, as a shrimp stung me on the leg with its claws. 
This made me cross and caused me to fell down the 
khaum tree.” 

(y) Then addressing the shrimp, she said : “You stung 
Chemchongsaipa on the leg with your nippers. This 
made him cross and caused him to fell down the khaum 
tree which, getting angry thereat, dropped down one of 
its large fruits upon a cock’s back. The cock, being 
angered thereby, dug up an ants’ nest with his feet. 
This made the ants cross and caused them to nip the 
tail of a snake with their mandibles. The snake, being 
angered thereby, stung a boar upon the leg, who, getting 
cross thereat, uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat 
lived. This made the bat angry and led him to fly into 
the ear of an elephant who, getting cross thereat, rolled 
down a mortar which fell upon my house and demolished 
it. So pay me a fine.” 

To this demand, the shrimp did not make any 
response whatever, though it was repeatedly asked to do 
so. 

Seeing the shrimp’s stolid silence, she enquired of it : 
“ Do let me know whether you would like to lie in hot 
or in cold water.” 

This time, the shrimp broke silence and replied : 
** Lady 1 I would much rather lie in cold water. ” 

Accordingly she and the other creatures assembled 
there, placed the shrimp in cold water ; which having 
been done, it made gibes at them and swam away, saying : 
“ I am too clever for creatures like you all.” 

* {k) Hearing its gibes and taunts, they all got very 

an^y and asked the el^hant to suck up the water 
wherein the shrimp was livii^. This he did till the 

16 
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river was dry. Then they captured * the shrimp and 
killed it. 

( 1 ) Then they gave the dead shrimp to a toad to get 
it cooked by him. 

Shortly afterwards, they enquired of the toad : “ Has 
the shrimp been cooked ? ” 

The toad replied : “Yes, it has been cooked and is 
ready to be served up.” 

They thereupon said : “ Do be good enough to carve 
it for us.” 

Instead of giving them the shrimp-meat, the toad 
gave them only the shrimp-broth. 

Thereupon all of them enquired of the toad : “ Where 
is the meat of the shrimp ? ” 

To this the toad replied : “ Old fellows ! in tasting 
the flavour of the meat, I accidentally swallowed the 
whole of the shrimp.” 

At this, all of them got very cross, pinched the toad 
on the back, and then left that place. 

Since then, toads have got on their backs warts caused 
by the pinching.* 

Now the most interesting feature of the foregoing 
Aimol Accumulation Droll or Cumulative Folktale is its 
qetiological character ; that is to say, it accounts for the 
origin of the physical peculiarity of an animal, which 
peculiarity, in the present case, is the warts on the toad’s 
back. 

Curiously enough, there is current among another 
Tibeto-Burman race of people, namely, the Mikirs 
of Assam, a similar Accumulation Droll of an setiologioal 
character. This Mikir Cumulative Folktale, which is 


^ The literal English translation of this Aimol Aoonmnlation Droll is given at ppw 
22i*g26 of Part III of Vol 111 of Grierson’s LiTtguistic Survey of India, I have, 
however, given, in this paper, the narrative in my own words so as to bring out the 
fnU felUore signihoanee of the stoi^r* 
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entitled : “ The Story of a Frogf and which gives an 
account of the origin of the grey spots on a frog's 
body, and of the thin and slim waist of the ant, is as 
follows : — 

(1) Once upon a time, a large black ant was carrying 
a meal of rice for his uncle. 

(2) A frog, who was sitting in the road, told the ant : 
“You must creep under me. Otherwise I won’t let you 
pass.” 

(3) Accordingly the ant crept under the frog. There- 
upon the frog sat down flat upon the ant’s Imck. This 
made the ant cross and caused him to give a sharp nip 
to the frog’s loins. 

(4*) This made the frog angry and caused him to jump 
upon an old squirrel’s ladder which, in consequence 
thereof, got broken to pieces. 

(6) At this, the old squirrel got cross and cut in twain 
the stem of a gourd-creeper (which had a gourd-fruit 
growing on it). 

(6) At this, the gourd-fruit got angry and fell 
plump upon the back of a wild boar. 

(7) At this, the, wild boar became cross and uprooted 
a plantain tree. 

(8) At this, the plantain tree became angry, fell 
upon a sparrow’s nest, and broke it. 

(9) At this, the sparrow got cross and flew into the 
ear of a deaf elephant. 

(10) This angered the deaf elephant and caused him 
to dig up a rock. 

(11) This made the rook cross and caused it to roll 
down, fall upon a EajSi’s son, and to kill him. 

(a) Thereupon the Rajs began to try the case 
with a view to punish the delinquent who was respon- 
sible for bringing about his son’s death. 

He said; “Who has killed my son?” 
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Th® parties assembled there replied: “0 Rfijal it’s 
the rock that rolled down, fell upon your son, and 
killed him.” . 

(6) Thereupon the Raja summoned the rock and 
enquired of it : “ Rock, rock ! why did you roll down, 
fall upon my son, and kill him?” 

The rock replied : ” O Raja 1 how could I help rolling 
down, falling upon your .son, and killing him? The 
deaf elephant dug me up and pushed me. So I rolled 
down, fell upon your son, and killed him.” 

(o) Thereupon the Raja summoned the elephant and 
enquired of him : “ O elephant ! why did you dig up 
the rock ? ” 

The elephant replied : “ O Raja ! how could I help 
digging up the rock? As the spirrow flew into my 
ear, I became maddened with rage; and so I dug up 
the rook.” 

(d) Thereupon the Raja summoned the sparrow and 
aaVed ot him*. “0 sparrow 1 why did you fly into the 
elephant’s ear ? ” 

The sparrow replied : “ 0 Ra ja ! how could I help 
flying into the elephant’s ear ? As the plantain tree 
fell upon my nest and demolished it, I became greatly 
troubled in mind ; and so I flew into the elephant’s ear.” 

(e) Thereupon the Raja summoned the plantain tree 
and enquired of it : ”0 plantain tree ! why did you fall 
upon the sparrow’s nest and break it ? ” 

The plantain tree replied ; “ 0 Raja 1 how could I 
help falling upon the sparrow’s nest and breaking it? 
As the wild boar uprooted me, and as I had no roots 
whereby to stand, I was obliged, to fall down upon the 
sparrow’s nest and break it.” 

(/) Thereupon the Raja summoned the wild boar 
and asked him: “O wild Imr! why did you uproot 
the plantain tree ?” 
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The wild boar replied: “0 B&jsl how could I help 
upi^ting the plantain tree? As the gourd dropped 
down plump upon my back, I was agonized with pain ; 
and so I uprooted the plantain tree.” 

(g) Thereupon the RSjS summoned the gourd, and 
enquired of it : “0 gourd ! why did you fall down upon 
the wild boar’s back ? ” 

The gourd replied : “ O Raja ! how could I help 
falling down upon the wild boar’s back? As the 
squirrel cut through the stem whereby I held on to 
the creeper, I was obliged to fall down upon the wild 
boar’s back.” 

(h) Thereupon the Raja summoned the squirrel and 
asked him : “ 0 squirrel ! why did you cut through the 
stem of the gourd ? ” 

The squirrel replied: “0 Raja! how could I help 
cutting through the stem of the gourd ? The frog 
jumped on to my ladder and thereby broke it. As 
I had no means of exit, I was obliged to cut through the 
stem of the gourd-creeper.” 

(i) Thereupon the Raja summoned the frog and 
enquired: “O frog! why did you jump on to the 
squirrel’s ladder and, thereby, break it?” 

The frog replied: ‘‘0 Raja! how could I help 
jumping on to the squirrel’s ladder and, thereby, breaking 
it ? A large black ant stung me severely on the loins 
with its mandibles. Smarting under the pain of the 
sting, I lost all control over myself; and so I was 
obliged to jump on to the squirrel’s ladder and thereby 
to break it.” 

(j) Thereupon the Raja summoned the ant and 
enquired of it: “O ant ! why did you sting the frog 
severely on the loins ? ” 

The ant replied: “O Raja! how could I help stinging 
the &og on the loins? J was carrying a meal of rice 
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for liay Uncle. The frog stopped me and said : “ I won’t 
let you pass on. So you must creep under me.” I 
was, therefore, obliged to creep under him. As soon as 
I had done so, he sat down flat upon my back. It is 
for this reason that I stung him severely on the loins 
with my mandibles.” 

(Ar) Taking all the facts and circumstances into 
his consideration, the Raja decided that both the ant 
and the frog were equally responsible for his son’s death. 
Therefore, by way of punishing them, he tied the ant 
tightly round the waist with a hair of a man’s head. 
It is for this reason that, since then, the ant’s waist is 
very thin and slim. Thereafter the frog was beaten 
severely with the stinging nettle. It is on account of 
this that, since that time, the frog’s body has become 
spotted all over.* 

The following comparative statement of the incidents 
in the Aimol Accumulation Droll and the Mikir 
Cumulative Folktale will show how great is the similarity 
between the two stories : — 


Numbors and dosoriptious of the 
iiicidente in the Aimol 
Accumulation Droll. 

1. A shrimp stung a man. 

2. The man cut down a tree. 

3. The tree dropped down a 

fruit upon the back of a 
cock. 

4. The cook dug out an ants^ 

nest. 

5. The ants stung a snake. 

6 . The snake stung a boar. 

7. The boar uprooted a plantain 

tree. 


Numbers and descriptions of the 
corresponding incidents in the 
Mikir Cumulative Folktale, 

5. The squirrel cut down a 

creeper. 

6. The creeper dropped down its 

fruit upon the back of a 
wild boar. 

3. An ant bit a frog. 

7. The wild boar uprooted a 

plantain tree. 


» The aWo version is an abridge one made by me from the literal English 
trsmdatioti of the Mikir Cumulative Folktale which is published at pages 46-49 of 
Tht by E. Stacks London ; David Nntt, 1908, 
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l^ombers imd description* of the Numbers and descriptions of the 

incidents in the Aimol correspondinfj^ incidents in the 

Aooumnlation Droll. Mikir Cumnlative Folktnlo* 

8. A bat, which lived in the 8. The plantain tree fell upon 

plantain tree, flew into the and broke the nest of a 

ear of an elephant. sparrow. 

9. Tlie sparrow flew into the ear 
of an elephant. 

9. The elephant rolled down a 10. The elephant dug up a rock. 

mortar. 

10. The mortar fell upon and 11. The inuk fell upon and killed 
demolished the house of a tlie son of a RSjfi. 

widow. 

Sequel. Sequel. 

The widow, whose house was demo- The whose son had been 

lished, demanded from the killed, tried all tbn (hdinquonlH 

delinquents a fine which they and adjudged both the ant and 

refused to pay. The shrimp was the frog to he guilty. They 

ultimately punished with death. were both puTiished ; the frog 

The dead shrimp was given to being, by way of punishment, 

a toad who was onlered t<.i cook beaten with the stinging nettle, 

it. While cooking it, he This biting caused the grey 

gobbled it up. For this mis- spots on the frog’s body, which 

deed, he wtis severely pinched have remained ever since then, 

by way of punishment. This 
pinching caused the warts on 
the toad’s back, which have 
remained evei’ since then. 

I am of opinion that the Aimol version of the folktale 
is the original and that the Mikirs borrowed the story 
from the Aimols, gave it a local coloring of their own, and 
tacked on to it Hindu ideas, as is evidenced by the 
introduction thereinto of a llajft, instead of their tribal 
chieftain. 

The 8tory>radical, which is deduoiMe from the foregoing 
Aimol and Mikir Accumulation Drolls, is as follows: — 

(1) An animal or a plant hurts another animal or 
plant, or causes injury to the latter’s property, and thereby 
angers the latter. 
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(2) The latter animal or plant, in its fit of anger, 
hurts a third animal or plant, or causes injury to the 
third party’s property, and thereby angers the third party. 

(3) Other animals or plants act in the same way, till 
the last animal, in its fit of anger, throws down a heavy 
object which falls upon and injures a man’s property or 
kills the latter’s son. 

(4i) An enquiry is held ; and the animal or animals, 
who are primarily responsible for , the loss of property 
or the death, are punished. 

We shall now see whether the aforementioned story- 
radical of the Aimol and the Mikir Accumulation Drolls 
fits into , any one of the three undermentioned Types 
which have been formulated by the Polklore Society of 
London ' : — 

**68. Titty Mouse Type : 

1. Animals act in partnership; one dies, the other 
mourns. 

2. Other objects mourn in sympathy till there is 
universal calamity.” 

“ 69. Old Woman and Pig Type : 

1. Old woman cannot get pig over stile ; she asks dog, 
stick, fire, water, ox, butcher, rope, rat, cat to help her. 

2. Oat does so on condition, and sets rest in motion 
tm pig jumps over stile.” 

”70, Menny*Penny Type: 

1. Hen thinks sky is falling, goes to tell king, 
meets cook, goose, turkey. 

2. At last they meet fox, who leads them to his own 
den and eats them np,’\ 

• r)w SanMook of IWMore. By C. 8. Burae, Frtated for the Folk.liqra Sooiety^ 
by Sidgwiok and JaokKw, Limited, 1914, p. 86S. 
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We find that the story 'radical of the Aimol and the 
Mikir Accumulation Drolls does not tit into any one 
of the aforementioned three Types. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that the Aimol and the Mikir Curaulativt* 
Folktales belong to an altogether new type which I hav<> 
named “ The Man and tlw Shrimp Type'' 

Akin to the foregoing Cumulative, Folktales is 
the following Burmese Accumulation Droll which is 
entitled : 

“ The Drop of Money ” ; 

(1) Once upon a time, a king let fall a wee little drop 
of honey on the floor of his palace. 

(2) Seeing the drop of honey, a Hy Hew down to 
sip it. 

(3) Seeing the fly, a lizard, which was lying close 
hy, gobbled it up. 

(A) Seeing the lizard, a cfit, which was close at hand, 
killed it. 

(5) Seeing the cat, a dog killed it. 

(0) Seeing that the dog had killed his cat, the owner of 
the cat heat it severely with a stick and broke its ribs. 

(7) Seeing that the cat’s owner had mercilessly beaten 
his dog, the dog’s master drew his dah and, with it, slew 
the former. 

(8) Thereupon the friends of the murdered owner 
of the cat attacked the murderer whose friends, in their 
turn, attacked the former. Thereupon a bloody tight 
ensued in which many were wounded and many were 
killed. 

(9) Seeing this bloody fight, the king, at the head of 
his guards, rushed into the melee in order to separate 
the two parties of combatants. But, instead of being 
able to do so, he himself was slain by a member of one of 
the parties. 

16 
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a,0) On the death of the kin", civil war broke out 
in his kingdom. In the course of this war, many people 
were slain, and the whole country was devastated. 

(11) Seeing that the kingdom had been greatly 
weakened by the civil war, a neighbouring king attacked 
it and very easily conquered it.' 

The story-radical, which is deducible from the 
foregoing Burmese Cumulative Folktale, is as follows ; — 

(1) One animal kills another ; then the first one is 
killed by a third ; and so on. 

(2) Then th»! owuier of the . last animal killed, severely 
beats the animal that killed his animal. 

(3) Then the owner of the chastised animal kills the 
man who chastised his animal. 

( t) Then the partisans of the murdered man and of 
the murderer engage in a bloody tight in which the king 
of the country is killed, 

(5) On this, civil war breaks out in, and weakens the 
country w’hich is finally conquered by another king. 

We find that this story-radical does not fit into any 
one of the aforementioned four types. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that tlie foregoing 
Bm’mesc Cumulative Folktale belongs to an altogether 
new type which I have named “ The Deop of Honen 
Typer 

We hope that the storiologists of Europe and America 
will accept the two new story-radicals which I have 
formulated supra. 


' Abridged from tho liiiiglish translation of the Bunnese folktale which is 
published at pages 100-111 of Fairy Tales and Legends of B«rma by J, S. M. Ward. 
London : Blaekio and Sou, Liinitod, 1916. 
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H. Bruok Hanna II. 

In Th(‘ Aueient J/isfort/, Vol. I, at p. l(){) 

— while rightly rejecting Sir M. Flinders Petrie's 
suggestion that the 12th Komie (Ancient “ Egyptian ”) 
(lyna.sty should ho pushed hack a whole Sdthic period, 
yet unable to see ('xaetly ey»^ (o eye with those who hohl 
that the dynasty coniunnicod .somewhere about B. C. 2000, 
whom, however, he says lie follows “ in a inodilicd form ” — 
Dr. H. li. Hall aum.s u]) thus — 

“In the present writer’s view, there must have boon 

some mistake in the original observation of the star 

Until the astronomical date is contirmod by another 
recorded observation in another reign, wo are not justilied 
in assuming that the Xllth Dynasty ended so late as 
1788 B. C., or even 70 years earlier. Provisionally it 
would seem best to assume the round date 2000 B. C. for 
the end of Dynasty XII. This would .satisfy all the 
requirements of our other knowledge. , But it must be 
borne in mind that the majority of writers accojd the 
later date which it seems ditficult to rottoneile with the 
facts.” 

As regards these “ facts ” — the reference being to all 
that lies between the 12th and the 18th dynasties— the 
enquirer may very usefully read what Profo.ssor Breasted 
has to say on the subject {flwtory of Eijypt, c. xi).- 

Dr. Hall’s suggestion that “ there must have been some 
mistake in the original observation of the star,” can be 
readily disposed of. Such a mistake is at least highly 
improbable. We are not given merely a bare date^ 
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Associated with it is also a good deal of supplementary 
information. The Rising is said to have taken place in 
the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III of the 12th dynasty 
(otherwise known as Senusert III, or Usert-Sen III), and 
in the 120th ordinary yeai of the dynasty itself. More- 
over, we are told that the second king of the dynasty, 
Senwosri I, in his third regnal year (which was B.C. 
1968|^”7, decided to erect a temple lo the Sun-god at On, 
and that, at the beginning of a Ner/-period (one fell in 
B.C. the foundations of this temple were 

completed, xVll these conditions must be satisfied in any 
determination of what we consider to be the correct date 
of the occurrence. And the i*esult must dove-tail into 
what we know of general history. The calendar date 
mentioned in the priestly report is “ the 15th day of the 
8th month.” In this connection we can base our calcu- 
lations either on the so-called Solar-Year calendar, or 
on the Sothic-Year calendar. By the former, which 
starts with 0-1 Thoth on the Natural Clock at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, the 15th of the 8th month 
means the 1 6th of Pharmuthi, By the latter, which 
starts with 0-1 Epiphi on the Natural Clock, i. e., from 
30 AM6s, the ISth of the 8th month mean.s the 16th of 
Mekhir. 

Now, Br, Hall himself docs not dispute the usually 
accepted SOthic period in which the 12th dynasty 
flourished ; so that, in that respect, we know where we 
are. First, then, let us take the I6th day of Pharmflthi, 
and (setting down all Sothic-Risings from 0, as they 
occur during a«y cycle based on a Spheroid, or Year-form, 
of 365|^°), ascertain precisely where it falls in the cycle, 
i.e.i its exact cyclical value in spheroidal years. 

On the basis of the 365:J^° Spheroid, which gives a 
cycle ’ of 1,461 spheroidal, years, the Risings (occurring 
finnually 4 times successiyely on each calendar day) are 
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represented, per dny, by spheroidal years, and, per 
month, by spheroidal years. Thus, we have — 


Thotli .. 


i-;u) 


Padfihi ... 


1-30 


Athyr 


i-;J0 

lilJI-X 
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The cyclical value, then, ol* ir>th Pharmuthi, in 
spheroidal yeai’s, is 013, Or rather, that is the 
last member of tlu^ (juadrennium for lath ' harmilthi, 
which is — 


'.'10,% 

011,% 


•M2 

Mti 


r»a 

II 0 

rAo 


To this 913;^'“;; we must n«^xl. add spheroidal 

years for the preceding Sothic Cycle. Thereby we get 
2374%!^. Finally, subtract this from the second 
highest 86thic Coincidence-date— which, as I explained 
in a previous paper, was wdiat we would now call 
B. C. — ^and the result, according to modern 

reckoning, is B. C, 1867if6* O*** alternatively, ' wc 

may subtract 9184 % itself from the next low’est SOthic 
Coincidence-date, B. C. 2TS0\~. 

If, on the other hand, we base our calculations, not on 
the Solar-Year calendar, but on the SGthic-Year calendar, 
ere find that IGth Mekhi^, SGthic, equates with 18th 
Khoiak, Solar, and that the cyclical value of 15th Mekhir, 
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SOthic, in spheroidal years, is accordingly 43854l‘ C)r 
rather, that is the last memhei’ of the quadrennium 
for the equation 1.5th Mekhir, F5thic-18th Khoiak, Solar, 
which is — 



Aild iilso (lifforenee between the Solar 
ami the Sothio Years ... 



This is our old friend supra, which, as already seen, 
gives us ,11. C. ISfiTllo, when deducted from the 
Coincidence-date, B. C. 2780^;^. 

On the above basis the 12th Hemic dynasty, as 
founded by Amen-em-hat I, began in B. C. 1988^“-,. 
and ended with Sebekneferu-ra in B. C. 177()|^, 
Not only do the figures thus found accord with the 
statement that the year of the Hising on the 16th day 
of the 8th month was the 120th ordinary year of the 
dynasty, with the information about Senwosri I’s temple 
at On, and with the ending of the dynasty about the epoch 
arrived at by most writers (which would have been 
impossible had there been any mistake in the reported 
observation), but they provide all that, on a reasonable 
estimate of our data of knowledge, is demanded in the 
way of time for the interval between the close of the 
12th dynasty and the Expulsion of the so-called Hyks5s. 
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On the principles which 1 am trvi»i^ to establish 
Ahmcs I, the Founder of the 18th dynasty, acceded 
in H.C. Probably the expulsion of the 

Hyksos W{is ctmsiderably later than that - for hostilities 
mast have been in jn’Oirress for some time after his 
actual accession. Hut even from H.C. i77<5J;;; to H.C. 
1571 4.‘„ gives us 205{;;,' spheroidal years double the 
time (100 years) that so careful and sagacious a scholar 
as Breasted says is ‘■ample for the whole period ’’ I 
{Ilitsfon/ of Eyiipt, p. 221). 

Yol. 1 of Th<‘ ///.v/e/y, alluded to 

above, though v(‘ry readable, is in many respects a 
disappointing publication. Por one thing, it represents, 
not so much the last word in generally accepted doctrine, 
as a collection of individual views — being permeateil 
through and through with the somewhat pernickety and 
often by no means convincing views of one (nnitributor 
in particular. Throughout, there is a gr<vt.t display of 
erudition in the work ; but nuich of it is niggling. Also, 
the various chapters an* markcidly luiequal in quality. 
The chapters by Profc.ssor Myres, of course, are brilliant 
and fascinating. Hut, his contributions apart, the treat- 
m<*nt of broad, basic questions -c.//., the origin and 
developments of the “ Semitic ” and othc)’ kindred 
autochthons of the (Jrcat Central Zone —is largely old- 
fashioned, erratic, and unsatisfactory. t)n certain points 
that, to some, are specially intcu’esting, and seem to he 
important, one eagerly searches for enlightenment, or 
at least for some expre.ssion of ojnnion, however halting, 
or even conventional — but only to find they tire not even 
mentioned. The index, too, might be l)etter than it is. 

Speaking generally, a great deal of what we are 
taught to believe about the past would more 
resemble the probable truth if it were ruthlessly 
uprooted and turned exactly upside down. At the same 
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time, much of it is unquestionably invaluable as a base- 
line from which to start further research. Nevertheless, 
what the world wants to-day is a wider, more intelligent, 
and more independent outlook ; more adventurous explora- 
tion of the uncharted realms of Nescience ; fewer 
academical essays, more or less inadequately re-stating 
things that the writer has read or heard before, in 
“ prescribed ” or otherwise “■ recognized ” books, or from 
“ authoritative ” lips, but containing absolutely nothing 
in the shape of an original idea, except, pei'haps, a 
re-hash of something which, though outrageously ridicu- 
lous, is yet weighted with a popular appeal — not only not 
discountenanced, openly or otherwise, but often actually 
encouraged, though rom, even by the presumably 
Knlighteued ; less elaborate and linieal discussion, however 
“ scholarly,” of the ostensible complexities and difficulties 
(really the absurdities and impossibilities) of whiskered 
old dogmas, once dear to the hearts of our Karly Victorian 
forebears, but now as decrepit as their theological 
congeners ; less make-believe Erudition and blotting-paper 
mentality ; abandonment of the worship, as a fetish, of 
meticulous local skull-measurements and similar futilities ; 
less classification of present ethnic stocks by reference 
to hypothetical distributions in remotely ancient, e.y.. 
Neolithic, times ; less demand for proof in that so-called 
“ scientific ” form which appeals only to the physical 
senses ; and, above everything, a mighty, all-staggering 
in-blow of fresh, life-giving ideas from all quarters of 
the mental horizon— not even excluding imaginational 
regions. Whatever outlasts the hurricane will probably 
be worthy of survival. Whatever vanishes into the 
Unbekamd need never be deplored. 
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H. Buuck IIanxau 

Belying largel}’^ on the statements of fact and the 
hypotheses set forth in Crratiou lleconis, hy George 
St. Clair, I have hitherto regarded I’tah, “ the Opener,” 
as the earliest and greatest of the Superior Gods in the 
old llomic pantheon, and as having been tnithroned in 
D/irTiric regions foji* a eoiniderable time — St. Clair 
suggests over oOO years — before the advent of divers 
other regimes which he associates with the successive 
names of lla T, Luni-' siris, Itfi If, Ptah-Sokaris, and the 
Younger Horns. Beeently, however, I hav<< begun to 
doubt the correctness of these views, ably and attractively 
though they are propounded. A paper that I have just 
written, entitled “Problems in Ancient ‘Egyptian’ 
Chronology,” contains a reference on the old lijies to 
Ptah as the Polar-God, and J wanted to modify it in 
accordance with my changed opinions, but unfortunately 
the paper had already been printed for publication. It is 
with the new and; wider ideas which I thus wi.sh(’d to 
substitute in a final proof that T am here concerned ; hut 
naturally I now propose to deal witli them at greater 
length. In the first place, though a l^unar regime of a 
sort is vaguely referred to in Creation lleaords the various 
regimes there treated of are practically only regimes 
connected with the days when Sun-worship was in vogue. 
Secondly, the order in which the regimes mentioned 
succeeded each other, is an exceedingly difficult problem, 
and I question whether St. Clair’s solution fits in with all 
the complex facts that are perpetually coming to light. 

17 
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Thirdly, the Alum r6gime^ whatever it was, appears to 
he entitled to a very early and prominent place in the 
presentation of the succession ; and from this point of view 
St. Clair’s subject strikes me as being most inadequate. 

Moreover, other considerations urge me to revise the 
general conception I have up till now entertained of 
Bomic mythology in its eaidier stages. Antiquity, as 
associated with primitive Man and- the origin and 
developments of civilization, is a very much bigger thing 
than we have heretofore supposed it to be. I am not 
now alluding to the egregiously ridiculous idea by which 
even enlightened minds were obsessed not so very long 
ago, that the world was created circa B. 0. 6000, but 
to the almost equally absurd notion that Civilization 
cannot be assigned an earlier date than (roughly) the 
opening of the Taurie Era— i. e., somewhere around 
B. 0. 4000. Even recent arch geological discoveries in 
Crete, and elsewhere in Mediterranean regions. Southern 
Europe, and so forth — opening up the past as far back as 
c. B. C. 10000, or even perhaps JiOOOO — do not get rid 
of a thought that here presses insistently for recognition. 
That thought is that, in regard to chronology, as associated 
with ancient humanity and the developments if not the 
origin of Civilization, so exceedingly remote in their 
possible significations are the early stages of Mythology 
(Romie or other), and so exceedingly indefinite is all 
that induces surmise in such connections, that our 
investigations and musings can only reasonably proceed 
on 'the basis of what is called Geological Time. 
Nothing less will adequately meet the facts that are now 
daily challenging our intelligent appreciation. 

In particular— if we wish to understand Mythology— 
we must plunge into the Past far back beyond 
Sun-worship, and even beyond Moon-worship j in fact, 
we must penetrate to the days of Sabaism. 
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In former papers, dealing with early ethnic origins, 
I have spoken of the Earth as being divisible into 3 main 
Zones— the Northern Zone, the Central Zone, and the 
Southern Zone. The Northern Zone may be regarded 
as having been for ages the area of characterization of 
XanthO'Leukochroic Man, or the Yellows, originally of 
Angara ; the Central Zone as the area of characterization 
of Mclano-Leukochroic Man, or the Dark-Whites; and 
the Southern Zone as the area of characterization of 
Melanochroic Man, or the Blacks. This of course, refers 
to that configuration of the land-areas and water-areas 
of the Globe with which w'e are at present acquainted, 
and which has been as it is now throughout human 
memory. 

Sun-worship was once very widespread. Evidences 
of it are to be found, if not all pver the world, 
at least throughout the Great Central Zone -the area of 
characterization of the Dark-Whites- practically the 
Civilization Line. It w'as also an exceedingly ancient 
cult. How long it was in vogue, nobody knows. 
Probably, however, it is only associable with the Great 
Central Zone. Its predecessor was Moon-worship — 
a cult which was in vogue for a period even longer than 
that of Sun-w'orship. Possibly it also is only associable 
with the Great Central Zone. Then, before Moon- 
worship, was Sfcar-w'orship — a cult which, there is reason 
to believe, endured for a period very much longer than, 
even that of Moon- worship — pm-haps for millions of years. 
Assuming this, it follows that throughout the greater 
portion of the Stellar-age the Earth, physiographically, 
was probably very different from what we see it to be 
to-day. Geology supports this conclusion. 

In Pirsson and Schuchert’s Test-hook of Qeology we. 
read of a time — as far back as early in the Permian, or 
last, sub-period of the Palmozoic or Primary Bra-nWhen 
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inhere were practically only two principal continental 
masses, one North, and the other South. The Northern 
mass ran transversely and almost continuously round the 
northern hemisphere. The Southern mass, ring-shaped, 
resembled a stupendous atoll, enclosing a huge 
lagoon-like ocean ; and, based in Antarctica, it filled up 
the Southern hemisphere. It has been called 
GoNUWANAfiANi) (the Gondwjlnaland of Neumayr, 1883, 
Suess, 1885, and the zoogeographers) ; and not only did 
the upper regions and shoulders of its hoop embrace 
what we now know as S. America, Africa, more than the 
southern half of Arabia, India, and Australia, but 
beyond India it extended northwards as far as parts of 
what later wore named Tibet and the Karakoram range. 
The only region where there w'as contact between these 2 
great Northern and Southern continental masses was in 
the neighbourhood of what are now known as Morocco, 
Algiers, and Spain, and as far eastwards as Sardinia. 
Otherwise, North and South were separated by vast 
marine-areas — in the W. the Atlantic as it then 
was, and in the E. the great sea called by geologists 
Tethys. 

Now, if what anthropologists and geologists tell us 
has any basis in fact or reason, though Homo Sapiens 
(probably at first Pygmy Humanity) was not descended 
from the Anthropoid Ape, yet Man and the Man-like 
Apes were all descended from some still remoter, 
pre-Siraian common ancestor. As Pygmies, Lemurs, 
and Anthropoids are all roughly divisible into 2 main 
groups — an Asiatic group, and an African group — we 
may reasonably assume that one of these groups, the 
African group, either evolved, from its earliest 
beginnings, in the equatorial regions of that part of 
arohsean GondwSnaland which embraced what we now 
call Africa — ^regions where that group is actually found, 
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and where, it would seem, the original true Pygmies 
had their area of characterization — or else, after a sort of 
Volh- Wander ung period, ultimately found its way to 
and settled down in those equatorial regions. xVs for 
the other group, the A.siatic group, its distribution is 
said to be mainly oceanic, which means that they arc 
natural denizens of the South — a fact which accords 
very well with the Oondwanaland hypothesi.s of the 
geologists. "VVe find the African Pygiuics, then, 
confronting their further de.'itiny in equatorial Africa — 
living there in curious amity with their age-long 
as.sociate8 and travelling-chums, the lemurs and 
anthropoid apes. If we may accept the statement of 
Dr. Albert Churchward, M. D., etc. (author of feigns and 
Sgmbols of JPrimGrd>at Man, and other works), it was 
from these regions, too — somewJicre about the sources 
of the Nile — that the Pygmie.s eventiially migrated 
northwards, and then spread out in all directions— 
ultimately developing into the primitive ethnoi who fir.st 
entered upon the path of human progress. The idea is 
certainly attractive. They could have passed into the 
Northern continent by the invitingly broad Morocco- 
Algiers-Hispano-Sardinian highway to which I have 
already alluded as the only point of contact between tbe 
two great land-masses of those archajan times. Indeed, 
denizens of that part of Gondvvanaland (the part which 
then embraced Africa) were the only creatures in the 
world (human or otherwise) who were in a position to 
migrate from South to North, or who were reasonably 
likely ever to think of doing so. The po.ssibility, 
therefore, and perhaps even the probability, of the 
migration being thus assumed, let us now follow the 
idea out to its logical conclusions. In their equatorial 
homeland the Pygmies under notice must have been 
familiar with the sight of one apparently fixed orb 
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(the N. Pole-stav) twinkling on the horizon to their 
North, and another (the S. Pole-star) twinkling similarly 
on the horizon to their South ; while overhead, of course, 
they nightly beheld the glittering vision of the main 
body of the stellar hosts sweeping majestically across the 
heavens. These were possibly the days of “ Heru of the 
Two Horizons.” But what did they see after they had 
crossed the land -bridge ? As they got farther and farther 
north, the Antarctic Pole-star and its revolving sidereal 
entourage would have disappeared from view, but the 
Northern Pole-star and the constellations ceaselessly 
circling round it would have been a spectacle becoming 
ever more and more fascinating. In those remote days 
some star other than Polaris (« Ursae Minoris) would 
have been the Pole-star for the time being ; so that we 
cannot assume that the Little Bear (eventually called by 
the Eomiu Atipu, and by the Egyptians Anubis) presented 
then to them the same appearance that it now does to 
us, and which it must have presented even to the 
Egyptians. Nevertheless, they did notice it as a 
constellation consisting of 7 stars. But a still more 
impressive sight was Ta-Urt, or Apt, the Hippopotamus 
constellation — Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, perhaps 
bigger than it is now — which also had 7 principal stars 
that revolved round the Pole-star for the time being. 
Hence the expression “ the Seven Glorious Ones.” Eor 
some reason that is not obvious these 7 stars of Ursa 
Major seem to have been regarded as Pole-stars — though 
Avhen and amongst whom this quaint view originated 
is also not clear. Later on, to the 7, the actual Pole-star 
for the time being was added, and the whole received 
the name of “ the Eight.’’ This could not have referred 
to Ursa Minor, because there the Pole-star for the time 
being — in this case Polaris — ^was and is itself one of the 
7, $md the name “the Eight” would have. oeen both 
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inappropriate and impossible. Still later it was realized 
that, besides the original 7 Glorious Ones, there were 5 
more temporary Pole-stars — possibly the 5 known to us 
now as Alderamin, Deneb, Vega, Thaban, and Polaris, 
which last is still ruling. Then, as 5 + 7-12, there 
eventually evolved the idea of an abstract sphere, having 
12 divisions equating with 12 Moon-periods of about 
30 nights or days each. Hence the Zodiac of 3G0" — i. e, 
12x30. Bid this conception originate with the 
Pygmies? If it did, it must have been in connection 
with Ursa Major. Their period was too remote for 
it to have arisen in connection with Ursa Minor as 
revolving round Polaris. In any case, their cult Avas 
Stellar ; the actual Pole-star for the time being, and 
Ta-TJrt (Genetrix of Cycles) as circling round it 
hand wise, constituted their Clock ; the calendar opened 
when her tail pointed South, to the country of their 
origin ; and over all they regarded her son, Horus 
(Sebek-headod, or Crocodile-headed, i. e., perhaps 
Braco-headed), anciently Lord of the two horizons, each 
with its separate Pole-star, and now personifying the 
opening of the Year and Cycle, as divinely presiding — 
God of th^ Polar regions. 

How long this sojourn of the migrated Pygmies in 
Septentrional latitudes lasted, we have no means of 
judging. All we know, or can treat as knowledge, is 
what we learn from the geologists. Toubtless, however, 
they dwelt there sufficiently long to inaugurate the 
evolution of an apparently distinct ethnic stock, which 
undoubtedly came into existence somehow — those 
slant-eyed Yellows of Angara who for ages have been 
specially and traditionally asiisociated M'ith the Northern 
Zone. This is a necessary assumption ; either this, or 
that the Yellows of the Angaran North originated 
independently, and the immigrant Pygmies amalgamated 
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with them, and so gave rise to the Dark- Whites, of 
whom more presently. 

In Pirsson and Sohuchert’s Geology, at p. 769, a 
map is given of what geologists imagine the configuration 
of Earth’s land and water-areas to have been in remote 
GondwSpnaland times. Millions of years, hoAvever, steal 
by, and at last Gondwanaland breaks up. But who 
knows when this portentous event began, or how long 
the breaking-up process lasted ? Possibly it commenced 
in what we call Jurassic days, and possibly whatever 
dissolution took plaec Jiad been completed early in the 
Cretaceous period. On p. 891 of their book, Pirsson and 
Schuchert give us another map of what, in the opinion 
of geologists, the world looked like when old 
Gondwanaland had vanished. There, we see the Great 
Northern Continent in another aspect — but not by any 
means the aspect which it presents to-day. South, 
instead of old Gondwanaland we note a number of 
isolated land-masses — the originals out of which S. 
America, Africa, Arabia, India, and Australia, as we 
know them now, developed. Strange, uucouth-looking 
shapes they are too. And between them and the Great 
Northern Continent, there now stretches vastly 
augmented world of waters — owing, no doubt, to the 
upward surge of the liberated ocean that had formerly 
been enclosed by the Gondwanaland hoop. 

Up to this stage, therefore, there are no signs 
whatever of that Great Central Zone — the area of 
characterization of the Dark-Whites — which eventually 
became practically the Civilization-Line. Communication 
between the Northern Continent and the remnants of 
what had once been Gondwanaland was more cut off than 
ever. In other words, intercourse between Pygmy 
humanity in the North (including the Yellows just 
referred to) and Black humanity in the South was 
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practically impossible — except, perhaps, by a »rea< 
southward extension of Aui'ara vid Malaysia. India, in 
any individual form, Wius not yet born. Together with 
Tibet, she still, as it were, lurked in the northern half 
of a beau-shaped islo-eoutinent known as Leinuria ' — one 
of the relics of disintegrated Gondwanalaud. Indeed, 
portions of her eventual form— Sapta-Sindhavab in 
the N. W., and Kama-Kupa in the N. E. -actually lay 
sepulchred in the sea, as just missing inclusion in 
Northern Lemuria. Not till the southern half of Lemuria 
fell away anti disappeared in the surrounding deep did 
heart-shaped India came into existence ; but bow long it 
was before Sapta-Siiulhiivali and Assam emerged from 
their watery-tomb, who can say ? As thus evolved, India, 
of course, was, and for some tinnt rcjuaimtd, a region of 
wholly Gondwanalaud atiinitics ; for it was not till the 
world of medial marine- waters dried n|) that .she and 
Tibet took their places as countric.s thenceforth integrally 
incorporated into and associated with the mndhern 
continental land-areas, In other words, it was not til! 
the complete desiccation of (he medial marine-areas 
(including Tethys) that the Great Central Zone (as a 
permanent line of ien'o-Jirma) attained (i.vistencc. And 
it was not till tlm Dark- Whiles from the far West came 
pouring along this new highway eastwards, eventually 
settling in India, and there introducing {rnUu- aim') 
their cult of the Great Mother and other forms of 
goddess-worship, that India and Civili'/ation, such as it 
then was, became acquainted. 

Ages, then, having elapsed, the medial seas .separating 
North and South at last completely disappeared, leaving 
in their stead the Great Central Zone as a liabitable 
component part of the Northern Continent. It w'as 
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then, I imagine, that the people of the Stellar Cult, 
dwelling in the original North (once the Pygmy 
immigrants from Gondwanaland-Africa), left their 
Northern habitats — perhaps driven thence by the on-com- 
ing of one of the 4 or 6 Ice-ages— and moved southwards 
into the pleasanter climes of the newly-formed temperate 
countries ; there, in course of the ensuing centuries, to 
evolve into those several and seemingly distinct 
ethnic groups who, under different names, such as 
“ Mediterranean Man,” “ the Khemites ” (original 
representatives of both the Hamites and the Sheraites, 
or Aamti), and others more East {e.g., the non-yellow 
element in the so-called Sumerians), must now be 
regarded as the autochthons of the Great Central Zone 
throughout its many longitudes, W. or E.— and ail 
merely varieties of the Dark- White race. In other words, 
once arrived in that Zone (probably in Mediterranean 
regions), they used it as a Grand Trunk lload for further 
migration— thenceforward in an easterly direction. 
Thus reaching India, their representatives were the first 
wave of outside humanity to enter that ancient country, 
and to effect a modification of its original old Gond- 
wSnaland stock. When first they arrived in the extreme 
western, or Mediterranean, section of the Great Central 
Zone, these migrants from the North were of course Star- 
worshippers, and the Great Mother, Ta-Urfc, or Apt, was 
one of their principal divinities ; and, centuries afterwards, 
these were still the cults in vogue amongst them when 
some of them, spreading East, found their way into 
GondwSnaland India. Eor some reason or other the 
worship of the Great Mother and other goddesses 
subsequently died out there, or rather fell into desuetude ; 
but this theory of how these once-dominant cults 
originally got into the Ganga- Valley, certainly adds no 
little interest to the well-known fact that in so-called 
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Pmwiic times, which are nevertheless comparatively 
recent, they sprang once more into general vogue, after 
a very long interval of praldi/a. But though these 
Dark-Whites of the Great Central Zone brought their 
Star-worship southwards from the North, and even 
carried it with them and propagated it amongst other 
peoples in their wanderings, or diffusion, eastward, a 
time came when, as they themselves developed in 
volution, physically, intellectually, and spiritually, they 
altogether abandoned it, in favour first of Moon-worship, 
and eventually of Sun-worship. No doubt there were 
transitional stages, and during these it is very probable 
that mixed Stellar and Lunar cults, or mi.xed Lunar and 
Solar cults, and even perhaps other minor cults, were in 
vogue. 

Reverting to what I said sujmi about the .supposed 
original 7 Pole stars, then the 8, and finally the 12, and 
therewith the dawn of the conception of the ZGdiac of 
300" with its 12 signs, divisions, or rfms, it would be 
both interesting and useful to know definitely how many 
temporary Pole-stars for the Precession-period there 
really are. Are they only the 5 wo read of — Alderarain, 
Deneb, Vega, Thuban, and Polaris — all situate on one 
and the same side of the Celestial Sphere ? Or are there 
others for the opposite side of that Sphere ? Also, what 
w'as the approximate date w'hen Polaris succeeded 
'I’huban as ruling Pole-star ? When did ThQban attain 
that rank, as succeeding to Vega? In short, what were 
the respective periods of all those 5, or of the complete 
series, if more than 5 ? Taking the Pole-stars as only 
5, certainly seems to support what we are now taught, 
viz., that their periods are long and irregular. And yet, 
on the sphere, Alderarain,, Deneb, Vega, and Tbaban all 
stand at intervals of practically 30° — a, fact which would 
be more understandable if the Pole-stars were 12, as 
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showing that the period of each about equals the duration 
of a Zodiacal division. At the same time, it is 
disconcerting to note that Polaris’s Right Ascension 
(236°) is only 6° removed from that of Thflban (240°). 

Be all this as it may, one thing appears tolerablj’ clear. 
Throughout the age-long Stellar regime ^ not Ptah, but 
Horus (the Crocodile-headed son of Ta-Urt, the G-reat 
Mother or Genetrix), was the reigning Polar Divinity. 
Moreover, with the next regime. Moon-worship, Ptah 
had nothing whatever to do. Hence, it seems a 
reasonable inference that not till Sun-worship had come 
into vogue — perhaps not till that cult was well-established 
througivout the Great Central Zone — did Ptilh malce his 
as a prominent member of the ancient Komic 
pantheon. 

In conclusion, the arrival in India of that first flood 
of outside humanity which — in the persons of the 
Dark- Whites from the West -burst or oozed through her 
iiorth-vveastern borders and modified the pristine 
Oondwanaland simplicity of lier dusky denizens, was an 
event which took place countless thousands of years ago. 
It was immeasurably removed from those so-called Vedic 
times whicli liave hitherto been conventionally associated 
with the sonnuvhat similar advent of the 5 jatmlis 
commonly known as the Pilrus, YadQs, Turvas'as, Anus 
and Druhyus. As a matter of fact, their day was 
comparatively modern. Nor had it anything to do with 
the durchhrach, or perchance the “ peaceful diffusion,” 
into Sapta-Sindhavah of those somewhat earlier 
immigrants from the wilds of “ Wolf-lands ” — 

the Kassi-descended Tokhs, or Dahyus, who in Sanskrit are 
generally called the Dasgm. What sort of culture — 
other than the cults of the Great Mother and 
goddess- worship — the Dark-Whites brought with them 
and introduced amongst the Gondwanaland aborigines 
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of archaic India, nobody now can say. All w« know is 
that it must have been very different from the culture, or 
cultures, introduced by the 5 Jc «(///.« above-named; and 
a fortiori very different from that other and rainier but 
more resplendent culture which is usually denominated 
A.ryan culture, and which even enlightened Indians of 
the present day and certain Kuropoan scholars so 
persistently associate with the 5 jaiuihx — thouEfh who 
and what these latter were, whenct^ fln'.v came, and in 
particular the fact that they were not, Aryas at all, can 
be very easily demonstrated, as also can i\u' true origin, 
character, and career of the Dasyus, and their c.roteric 
interpretation and manipulation of certain esoteric Truths 
even then inherited from a remoter antiquity — resulting 
in the appearance of the llig-Veda and other saiidiitfls, 
as they came into the hands of the Madhytldesans, and 
concurrently the inauguration of Caste and Historical 
Brahmanism, and the manufacture of San.skrlt out of the 
highly elaborate and refined old living language of those 
ancient Tlo.sy-Blonds who, in neighbouring Airyfinia 
(formerly Airyavo-Vacjo), had once upon a time known 
the Dasyus as the Dahyils of wildemes.s Airyo-Tilran. 



The Kahun Sothic- Rising: 

I 

Hr 

fT. Bruce Hannah 

In my recent paper on “ Problems in Ancient 
‘ Egyptian’ Chronology ” I showed that by modern reckon- 
ing, i, on the basis of the 365 J” Spheroid, the true date 
of the Sdthic Rising which occurred in the 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III of the 12th Romic Dynasty was 
B. C. 1867 JijA, and, by way of checking that result, 
I pointed out that, as the SOthic Year began with Epiphi 
on the Fixed Clock of Nature, the so-styled '‘8th month” 
would, by that system, have been Mekhir. Then, 
referring to a harmonization w’hich I had suggOvsted of 
the Solar and SGthic Years, wherein 4 Epiphi, Sothic, 
equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, I noticed that 16 Mekhir, 
SGthic, w'ould have equated with 18 Khoiak, * Solar. 
The quadrennium for that equation, I said, w'as — 

436 -’ 

437^ gx 

mm 

Out of these, I suggested, let us first select the second 
member, 436||". Add 14-61, and we get 1897^. 
To this again, I said, w'e must add 239|^; spheroidal 
years, representing on the SeS}" Spheroid 59 days 
that lay between 2 Epiphi (a date chosen for their 
own purposes by the old Romic priests) and 0—1 
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Thoth, the iioint with which tlie Solar Year started. 
Thereby we get 2136J2,]. Subtract this from Couveutioiial 
B.C. 4004), and the remainder is B.C. 

But there are other ways of cheeking our result ; and 
I now give them, by way of supplementing what I stated 
in my recent paper. 

For instance, to original 4301 besides the extra 
1461 .spheroidal years for the preceding Cycle, and in 
lieu of 239^ us above, add also (by way of Solariicing 
the Cycle to which 4301;';; belongs) 243*«;; for the 
60 days stretching between F. 30 PaOni and F, 0—1 
Thoth, on the basis of the 365}'' Spheroid, i. e., at 1^;„ 
each. 

-t- 1401 

40’; 


Subtract this from SOthic Coincidencc-dale, B.C. 
12391 (last of its t[uadrennium), instead of from above 
Conventional B.C. 4004. 


\-miU 

:’098M|.l 

Tlieo subtract difl'ercneu between Sular 
and Sothic Time ... ... 


B. C. 18671111 

Or again — 

To original ... ... 4;j614J{ 

add— ... ... 

+ 243-M1!- 

* +1461 
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Subtract this from H. C. 4239{”-;j, and the result 
is B. 0. 1867 

Or again — 

To this same 436J|i‘,; add 231*1;“ and 2431^-^, but do 
not add another cycle of 1461 spheroidal years. The 
total is 911, ,V;,. Subtract this, not from Sothic B. C. 
4239}”-,% but from the last member of its next lowest 
quadrennial group of Sotbic Coincidence-dates, i, e., B. C. 
2778}2-J. The result is B. C, 1867:}%% 

Or again - 

Instead of the above 436}%;, take the last member 
of its quadrennium, L c., 138.f%}; but add no cycle of 1461 
spheroidal years. 


Then we have 

Ad<l for the tiO day*? between Pat3ni 

ami 

4:jS}i,‘ 

Thoth ... 

... 


Add difIVionco between the Solar 

and 

(i8l+%1 

the Sol hie Years 

... 




^ ^ i H 0 

Then, instead of subtracting 

this 

913f%; 


conventional B. C. 4004, or from Sothic Coincidence -date 
B, C. 4241}-}fr„ subtract it from the next lowest Sotbic 
Coincidence-date, i. e. B. C. 2780— (2nd of its 
quadrennium), and the result is B. C. 1867%|^. 

Or again — 

The “loth day of the 8th month,” Sothic = 15th 
Mekhir, Sothic = 15th Bharmuthi, Solar. In the general 
List of Risings, stated in quadrenniums from Cyclical 
0 — 

15th Pharmuthi, Solar=913^. (last of its quadrennium). 
Add 1 Cycle ... ... ... +1461.' 
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Subtract this from* SiSBiio Coiqeidenoe-date, B, C. 
4241^ (2nd of its quadrcnnium), which is nothing but 
B. C. 2780^4-1461, and the result is the same— B. C. 
1867i||. 

Or again-— 

Subtract the same 2374“ from Solar Coincidence- 
date, B. C. 4472||^ (also 2nd of its quadrennium). 

Less -231fg-g 
B. C. 1867-JI^ 

Or again — 

15th Pharmuthi, Solar = 911-^^ (2nd of its quadrennium). 
Add 1 Cycle +U61 

Subtract from Solar Coincidence-date, B. C. 4470|Ki 
(last of its quadrennium). 

2098-JU 

Ijess 

B. C. 1867-H§ 

Or again — 

Subtract this same 2372^ from SOthic Coincidence- 
date, B. C. .4239^11 (last of its quadrennium). 

911;^ 

+ U61 

2372AV 


4289^^ 

-2372:^ 


19 


B. C. 18671M 
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In working 437j||, or 912:^^ (3rd of their respective 
quadrenniums) with Coincidence-dates, Solar or SSthic, 
the 3rd of each quadrennium for the latter would be 
necessary. E. g. in the" case of 912^—, B. C. 447l|||, 
Solar, or B. C. 4240m, SSthic, would be required. 


N.B. — B. C. 4473 and B. C. 4242|^, Solar and 
SOthic Coincidence-dates (1st of their quadrenniums), 
do not work with quadrennium 910^^— 913^. Atn 
extra member, 914"”,, would be necessary. 

So 910;^„ or any first member of such a quadrennium, 
will not work with the Coincidence-dates. An extra 
member (B. C. 4469f7|. Solar, or B. C. 4238 Sothic) 
would he required for the latter. 

Thus the Ist of every quadrennium of the 
Coincidence-dates, Solar- or Sothic, and the first of 
910^ — 913;^, or other like the quadrennium, must be 
neglected; and to each of the Coincidence-date 
quadrenniums and other quadrenniums — if 4 members 
in each are to be worked with 4 members in the other — 
an apparently 5th member must be added. 

One explanation possibly is that the General List of 
Risings for the 365}° Spheroid (representing modern 
reckoning) begins in the form — 


1 Thoth=0-4TVo 
This is the same as — 

r” 

I Itw 

1 Thoth=.{ 

~ - - hU 
' ' ' ' 4^ 


which means that, counting 0, each quadrennium consists, 
as it were, of 5 members, whereof the first is negligible 
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and the 6th has to be brought in from outside. But 
perhaps a better explanation is that, when I was writing 
this paper, I had before me only* the incorrect quadron- 
niums inferable from the ligurCvS recorded on the Versa 
of the “Ebers Medical Papyrus.” At the same time, 
though the above-mentioned Coincidence-date quadrcn- 
niums, like the Verso figures on which they are founded, 
are probably incorrect, as quadrenniums, nevertheless, 
their figures do bear a relation to the correct quadren- 
niums, and so, even with them, it has been possible to 
work out reliable results. 

Clearly, therefore, by modern reokoning, the Kahun 
Sothic Rising took place in B. C. 1 807^75 : and as that 
llising is also said to harc'occurred in the 120th year, 
of the I2th Dynasty, that Dynasty must have begun, 
with Se-hetep-ab-ra, or Amen-em-hat I, in B. C. 1988.,-^-, 
and ended with Sebek-nefera-ra in B. C. 1770^7,. 

Explanation, 

B. C. spheroidal year of the dynasty* 

„ 18()7H&=the „ 


'TlS'ii' 


These spheroidal ycars=ll9 ordinary years 

as based on the original old 360° Spheroid. The day of 
the 365|° Spheroid =15^ of these ordinary or “ unity ” 
days. Accordingly, 119 x equals the above 120|f-* 
spheroidal years which are on the basis of the 366|-° 
Spheroid, i, <?., of modern B. C. and A. D. reckoning. 
Another matter to be noted is that in his 3rd regnal year, 
B. C. 1966H^, Senwosri I, 2nd king of the Dynasty, 
decided to build a temple at An, or On (Heliopolis), 
in honour of the Sun-God. Its foundations, we are told, 
were completed at the beginning of a (S'^d-period. 
According to my lists, there was a Sed-Meb in B, C. 
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A. period of 2^^ spheroidal years, for the 
tottndationa oc such a structure to settle, does not seem to 
he unreasonable. Besides, who knows what time elapsed 
after the decision to build, before the laying of the 
foundations was commenced? On the foregomg basis 
we can only allow Amen-em-hat I, as drst king of the 
12th Pynasty, 20 ordinary years. If he reigned longer 
(Breasted gives him 30 years), it must have been as a 
sort of royal shadow, with his son, co-regent for 10 years, 
aa the real king. 



Place of Ethics and Reli} 2 :ion in the 
5ankara System. 


PART I 
By 

Kokilkswah Sastki, M.A., 

Lecturer in Tedanta and in Indian liranch 
of Philosophy, Calcutta TJnwersity. 

1. It is very widely l)elieved that one of the fixed 
, . . ... tenets of the Vedanta is that the work 

Opinion prevails that 

vedantp ia opposed to ov kamia is, after all, a bondage which 

Ethical Theism and ” 

is aiit.e-thei*uc in ties a man to this metempsychosis or 
tho*'”"emiAySg' '*of Satisdra. One must therefore try to 

human sonl. i j i* 

get rid of this bondage and secure his 
final release or Mukti from it. It necessarily follows 
from this that the VedSmtio Mukti is equivalent to the 
emptying of the human Soul, which directs all its energy 
to leave the human life devoid of all actions and thus 
to make it a barren desert. It is also generally held that 
human desires or Kdniands are condemned wholesale in 
this system of Philosophy in no unequivocal language 
and unmistakable terms ; and it is the desires which lie 
at the root of all works. To kill the desires outright is 
evidently the sole aim of the Vedanta and their total 
annihilation, it is thought, is enjoined in an authoritative 
tone, whose voice can be heard from every page of the 
Vedantic literature. As the entire man is thought to be 
“ a mere sum-total of desires and works mechanically 
related,**^ and as his virtues and vices are all relegated 
to the Empirical region and are described as false 
and unreal : — has been generally supposed that the 
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destruction of the individuality which consists merely 
in the desires, pleasure, pain, activities, etc., etc., is the 
aim of this . philosophy which seeks absorption of one’s 
being in the “ difference-less pantheistic empty void ” 
which it calls Nirguna Brahma, and such absorption is 
the Mukti which it teaches,' The healthy enrichment 
and expansion of the human Soul by the acquirement 
and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously maintained, 
is out of place in this system of Philosophy. And a 
philosophical system, it is very justly concluded, which 
can shod no wholesome influence upon the life and 
conduct of man and human society, has very little 
practical interest which it can evoke, and so it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 

Such, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which 
are to be found extensively gaining ground both in 
Europe and in India even among the most sympathetic 
critics of the Adwaita philosophy. We propose in this 
paper to examine the validity of the assertions above 
referred to, and to see if such conclusions as have been 
drawn find any support from the writings of Sankara- - 
the great interpreter and leader of this school of 
thought. We shall also try to discover and determine 
if Ethics and Religion do not form an integral and 
essential part of the Vedanta theory. 

2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 
disposition which may be traced to the origin of the 
human race, and which constitutes the most essential 
heritage for him to which he has succeeded. In this 
disposition are to be found imbedded all his natural 
instincts and habits, his love and hatred, his pleasure and 
pain, his appetites and passions, and his entire stock of 

' Of. What the “ Iiidian Theism " says— “The method of attaining to the Aim& 
according to the teaching of the Dpanishads is that of malcing the human spirit a 
tisssr#.**** The goal of effort is au absorption in which all difference is lo8t| 
every movement of the mind and heart must be oast-forth and stilled,” eta 
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impulses and desires. It is the receptacle of all Ihe race- 
experience and his past impressions or Samskdiuts lying 
deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise up to the surface 
at the slightest notice or call. Sankara has called this 
disposition — Jaiva Prakriti or Swavftba or nature,’ and 
man is passive ( iiJ lespect of this nature or 
swav&ba which determines him and his actions, and 
which is revealed when he is born, liisooing to this 
disposition that man has likings and dislikings for 
particular sense-objects ; that some men are. seen from 
their childhood evincing natural attachment to mundane 
objects of enjoyments, and others developing natural 
aversion to temporal pleasures. 

An idea of how this “ dispo.sitio>i ” or Jaira-prakrili 
has been described in the Vedanta-works can be formed 
from the following ; — 

(^f) Nature or Pmknti i.s the Samskara (the latent self- 
reproductive impression of the past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 

manifesting itself at the commencement ot the present hirtli All 

living beings follow their own nature/’ 

(//) “ Nature or SwavdOa is the tendency (SamskAra or vftsana) 

in living beings acquired by them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield its effects, and this ^‘nature'’ 
is the source of the Gana-Sf it being impossible for the Guuas to 
manifest themselves without a cause.” 

(c) As regards all sense-objects, there necessarily arises in each 
case love ( ) for an agreeable object, and aversion ( «^: ) for a 
disagreeable object. When desire ( ) arises, it rouses the raja$ 
aud urges the person to action.’^* 

' Vidt Sankara’s obsorration in Briho. Bhasya, -i 4.2. SonietinioE Sankura calls 
this disposition ” as AvidyAdi-kauia-kleshasayah (Gita^" Bhasya, 8. 18);— Since 
this disposition is the natural determinant of all our activities, and it is the root of 
our desires, pleasure and pain stimulated from it. The term avidya is used in its 
connection, because it is not the “ True Self;’ but Sankara describes it as coniposed 
of 5 sheaths, as Monomaya, Pr&namaya, Vijn&namaya, etc., etc., (Taitt'Bhdsyii, 2,3). 

* For (a), vide 6ita>bhasya, 3.33. 

For (b), vide Gitu-bhasya, 18,41. 

For (c), vide GiBh^"^, 3.34 & 37- 
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This nature ’* or empirical character of the mun 
attains gradual development through the influence of his 
education, association, society and the circumstances in 
which he is born and brought up. This is the unformed, 
undisciplined animal nature in man. Thus man is born 
with a fund of animal impulses and inclinations which are 
the source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires — love and hatred — — 
which colour his whole nature. Man is, at the beginning, 
no better than an animal being : He is just emerged from 
nature ; he is not yet a self-conscious being. He is 
simply “ aware ” or “ conscious ” of certain passive 
feelings aroused in him in consequence of his contact 
with the outward environment ; and of certain impulses 
within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction — moving him towards, and repulsing him 
away from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as 
the case may be. In fulfilling his (impulses of 

love and hatred) he fulfils his life’s entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and the sole guide of his movements and actions. 

“ Desire is the longing for a pleasure-giving agreeable object of 
experience when actually coming within the ken of our senses or heard 
or remembered ; and anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, for the 
cause of pain when being seen or heard of or remembered.” 

(Git^.bHasya, 5.23.) 

Man is completely passive here and utterly at the 
mercy of these impulses. This is the Empirical, actual 
self. 

Sankara is reluctant to call this Self a self at all. He 
is fond of calling it Anfttma ( ^arr). There is agevwy 
in this self no doubt ; but this is no real agency at all. 
For, all the necessary elements constituting the agency 
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of this self are reciprocally determiucd by their 
antecedents and consequents in time. The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense-organs, tmms, 
etc., etc., are necessarily mechanically determined by, and 
are the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time — 

“ Chdlandtmakasffa Karmunuh dnittma-kar-tikiinya “ Aham-karomiti’' 
pratnrtti-daramndt. 

((iitu.Bliiisya, 18-66.) 

None of these actions can, therefore, be called “ free.” 
In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, 
no regulation, no purushdrt/ia.^ As wo are enslaved by 
these impulses and passions and blinded by their 
influence, we cannot discern our right path, wo cannot 
choose our true end — onx purtishdrlha ( ) — 

“ To one whose mind is subject to the passions of desire and 
aversion, there cannot indeed arise a knowledge of things as they are, 
even of the external world. And it needs no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overjiowered by passions of desire and 
aversion — there cannot arise a knowledge of the Innermost 
Self.” 

(tiila Bhnsya, 7,27.) 

Such a life is swayed by each and every impulse as it 
is stimulated. How can there be unity and order in 
such a life ? 

3. But is this the “ whole ” man ? Are man’s 
environment without and his impulses 
Actual and possible within— the sole determinant ? Is there 

man. 

no other nature higher in man than this 
his “animal nature?” Is there no awarupa — inner 
unity — underlying those manifold impulses and instincts, 
— ^whieh is the true source of his actions ? 

What a man speaks and aots is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him — all his words, actions and move- 

' C/. Vide Gita-Bheays, 2-63. And Kena-Bhaaya 1.1. aUo— 

‘W H B (Vedantabhaaya). 
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ments cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
It is wrong to identify man with all these. What the 
man aotuMi/ thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually 
feels, thinks and does — ffills infinitely short of what is 
pomhlr for him to do.' He is not a mere sum-total of 
his feelings, impuls(*s, !ial)its gathered in the past. As 
much as he did express in bis past records, and as much 
as he expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts 
— fall far short of what constitutes his “ nature ” 
or awornpa. These will always remain imperfect 
expressions of that inner ‘‘nature” which these 
seek to express. Tt is because man is something 
“more” than lh('S(5. It is Ixicause Brahma, which is 
infinite and inexhaustible ( ), is revealed in man and 

is present behind him. Tt is for this reason that no one 
of his expressions can fix the infinite and inexhaustible 
possibilities in man in a rigid and final form.- 

Sankara has observed that infinite knowledge and 
power ( ) lit*>^ hidden in ,man under the cover of 

his aclual thoughts and deeds. 

“ Atina,” says Sankara, “ has been expanded in man only — With 
other animals, eating ai\(l drinking alone constitute their sphere of 
knowledge. Hut man is entitled to ajiproaeh and to reach the 
supreme End of life He it is who ilesircs foffaiuthe< 

highest end by appropriate mettns and by knowledge ( )” — 

(Taitt. Ubasya, 2.1 and Hrili: Bhapya, 1. 4: 10.) 

‘'ll is iho' net Hill preseiieo of the Supreme End behind them — 
which constitutes the possibility for future progress from the 
present stage to the next higher and higher stages— of those who are 
fit for such progress” 

(t^ita Bhasya, 10.34.) 

‘ The jiidividua! Self is ilescnlitHl That which tu'Sl ahuws itself 
Inner-nuist .Self (WfErniTlip in the body, mid turns uut in the cml to be identical with 
the Supreme Ueality - the Braliiuu t.^liui. b.3). 

» It is W’rouK to restrict wli.-u is inexhaustible to its aclual deeds and thoughta, 
as if these are its exhaustive expi-essiona, hi ih© Gita, such idea has been 
coudomned as a Ttoasa idea (18. 22). 
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“ Man’s tlislinetion lies in the fact that insfeail of bpinsjr passively 
disposed of by his impulses and desires, he ean brin^ them under 
the law of ratioual Set/ which the impulses envelope.” 

(VeUii niiiisvn. a. 2 f> i 25.) 

It is this presence, within us, of somethin" inexhausti- 
ble which makes tis desire more <ai(l more and it is for tliis 


infunte possibilUy in us that we never feel satislied with 
our actual thoughts and deeds. 

Because of’ this posnibUH;/ of man that ho is held 
responsible for the* work.s — good or bad 


Man solfly rcsjKm- 
siltle for Itis deedft. 


— done by him. How is it that we do 
not make animals accountable for their 


evil works ? AVhat is it that distinguislujs a man from 


the lower animals ? Tt is not ^jt all jxmlble for an 
animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it by its 
actual nature, by its impulses and passions. But with 
man the case stands dilTerently. II<‘ couhl have, had he 
only paused and deliberated, seen the conse(]ucnc('H of 
his impulsive actions which he liad indulged in. There 
was, in him, a po.ssibility for a better course of action 
than what ’he had done, and this possibility he has 
ignored. AVhy did he, in folloAving his evil impulse, 
stoop to an animal satisfaction? It is for this that we 
hold the man responsible for his evil deed and punish 
him for it. AA’c all know, his actual life is not all-in-all 


to him ; infinite pos.sibility lies hidden in him. An 
infinite po.s.sibility either for good or for evil is always 
present in him. It is for this possibility within man 
that nobody can tell how he will express himself at 
the present crisis. It was for this possibility within him 
that the notorious Jagfii ( ) ' u’liose life had seemed 

irrevocably fixed in evil ways was suddenly shocked into 
his real life, and quite unexpectedly turned over a new' leaf, 
resolving thenceforward to live a higher life, — when the 


This refer! to an incident mentioned in the Life of SH Chaitanya. 
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famous Saint of Nadia — Sri Chaitanya — had extended his 
arms of love towards him in return for the bleeding 
injury he had received from the cruel hand of the 
miscreant. It is this possibility or power which is 
the shaping or directing force ( ) within us, — 
bringing man, step by step, to the ultimate realisation 
of his final end — his (his parama-purush&rtha). 

Man's actual present life is this possibility so far realised ; 
— is the partial and imperfect manifestation or expression 
of this inexhaustible possibility. 

The nature of Bolf : 

(i) It is an End- a c% ^ i. \ i • 

F u r p u s i ve power- 4. Sankara has o bserved m more 

Sei’Z ui places than one that— 

sation. 

All the movements visible in the world, all its works and 
activities— must have a regulative purpose present behind them which 
shapes them for its own realisation/^ 

It not only holds good in the outward world, but it is 
also true in all the activities of the inner world. He 
continues-^ — 

“ it is also the case with all the impulsive movements which go on 
within the human organisms — alt the actions of the sense-oreans. 
all the functions of the maiias, intellect and the like.” 

This is an observation the value of which, it is 
needless to add, cannot be exaggerated. What are these 
movements and activities for ? For what use do these 
aspirations, eflurts and actions ( ) go on ? 

Their vnlue, Sankara points out, lies not in that they exist 
alongside of Atmdi, but in the me 
which the Atmfi, (the Self) makes of them — . 

“ Driski-kamatwdpatH-mmittd hi Jagatah Sand pravrittihf ^c. 

(Qita-bhiehya, 9.10)* 

> SanVara explains this stanza in this way-'* The ftqftipiW of the world *.e. the 
oontfamonsly changing elements of the world are tnoving to realiu a Divine purpose or 
Mnd' The world with all its changing elements is moving for the realisation of 
thp Final Bn4. ijgfvi; wifilfirei vRTainBHi, le, nmufir. 
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All these activities of the organism have their only 
value in the fact that they may be used by the Dmhi 
( ) — the rational “ I ” for his own purpose ; that they 
may be utilised for his end ; that they may prove ttsfful 
or to him. Otherwise, all these 

actions and movements ( ) will entirely lose their 
value.* There is the Atmft or the Scdf within, other than 
these movements and activities,. /br whose sake they act. 
This remark proves the Self ( 'snan ) to bo a purpose— 
an End — which is realised in these activities, and which 
utilises these for its own use. 

Elsewhere, Sankara’s remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth 
into prominence — 

“Suppose,” he says there, “no AtmA (Self) is present behind 
these activities ( ); tliore are only these activities working, but 

there is no purpose to regulate tliem. An absurd conscfjuenee will 
follow, ri.:„ nobody is present whose they serve ; nobody is 
there to use them, to utilise them — 

iRHfeii fv’tirafsf, newrii”* 

The activities would thus prove usclesn ( sqqi; ) ; they would be to 
no purpose. For, there is no regulation of these activities ; no 
purpose to guide them.” Thu.s there would be no order, no unity, no 
central purpose in the human life. 


The realisation of Brahma is its — ahtiMua, i.e. Final End. In the Vcdaiita- 

bhasya he says— vm...»mT: V’t ’qiliTiTnfqi I— t.e , the 

realiBation of the Brahma js thu paryyanta — the final goal -^wln.^ro all oar endoavourB 
and desires find their fulfilmoDi. The souse of the stanza is that all activiiios are 
for the realisation of the final purpose. 

' All pravnttU (activities) without the Saif to direct them arc like Kafikiha’-loBlithn 

( qn«-#s ). ” i (.3.2.38). 

* Vide Gitabbasya I8-50* Here also Sankara i-emarks that all actions and works 
point to something beyond them whose purpose they serve, for whose sake they act. 
Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc., would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of 
pleasure, pain j and the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. To 
avoid such absurdity, the presence of the Self most be admitted whose purpose these 
activities realise. It is the Self which connects and determines all these functions 
and activities for its own final realisation, 
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It has been stated elsewhere, as a general principle 
that — 

“ the works and activities ( waft! ), if severed awl cut off from their 
Bourcc — the Self — are entirely valueless or useless, like the broom, the 
stick, the dust on the road-side.” ' 

This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhiUya where the Self has been established as a purpose— 
a will-power — and it is this purpose for whose sake all 
the elements of the body act. And this purpose is, in its 
nature, other than these activities which it directs 

and controls and moves for its own realisation — 

( KonabhHHj'jijl.l) ‘ 

Do not all these passages clearly imply that 
Sankara’s idea about the Self was that it is an End-in - 
itself — a purposive power — which purpose idilises all its 
impulsive movements for its own realisation ? Can, in 
the face of such clear expressions embodied in these 
passages, Sankara’s Self be treated as a “ mere 
intelligence divorced from act ion ? ” We have gathered 
together principal passages on the subject and presented 
them before our readers Avith the hope that they may 
come to their OAvn conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 

But we have not done as yet. To another passage 
(u) It is a “ free wliich is fouiid rccoixled in the Katha- 
cansahty.” bliasva (2.2-5), we now beg to request 

our readers to turn their attention. This passage Avill 
shoAV that the Self is a “ free causality ” which weighs its 
impulses and determines their activities for the realisation 
of its own end or purpose. 

‘ Brihad. Bhasya, 4.4.18. 0/. also Ved. bhasya, 3.2.38. 

» Sankara observes hero— The power is distinguished from the actions of the 
body, organs, manas, etc. ; it does not disintegrate into these activities, none of which 
endures. The Self, as causal power, does not yield to the impulsive activities, but 
it lies entirely outside these empirical series audidetermiues them, 
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" The Supreme -^ootl ( ) aud the mundane ffood (m ) are oon- 
fusedly presented (o the man. The intelligent Ciimpiire the two, and 
on mature reflection discern their relative value — their difference — and 
having thus relleeted, (hey embrace tlie supremo good as worthier 
than the pleasurable. Then they adojd means (o the altainmeut of 
the End chosen.” 

We thus compare, estimate our impulses, ami they, 
too, become objects of our eoutemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings and impulses, etc., cannot compare and deli- 
berate and control any more than each fetding and impulse 
separately. Only ay)w vSelf can do so which iKts them, 
which is above them. Tu a comparison between the 
impulses, in a preiforence among them of what is the 
highest good, we are ei^eefs and we ara froe. A man thus 
freely make.s a choice and desires Avhat are (jualitatively 
higher; and ultimatcdy chooses what h(' rafioiialli/ 
decides to be his highe^tii good. If it be true that 1 often 
act in opjiosifion fo what is my strongest, dt'.sire at the 
pre.sent moment, it follows that my s(df acts independenl- 
ly of pleasure, temperament, habit, etc. 

Similar remarks aia; found embodied in the (libi- 
bhstsya also — 

” Mail is man only so long as liis antnlikarana i-^ coinpclent to 
discriminate between right and wrong. When he is unable to do so, 
be is debarred from attaining the highest of hnman aspirations. 

Hence at the very coinmencemont, he must riw. nljove. the sway of 
— affection for and aversion to the sense-objects or pleasures 
and pains.” ‘‘ He must restrain these natuia! tendencies, he mu.st 
exert himself with vigour to resist these natural impulses, and (hen 
the action of his will is in an opposite direction.” 

( Kuiiiu-bliasyiO' * 

Uurestraiued desire works mischief ; and urged by 
uncontrolled desire the man commits sin and evil. We 
are bent on selfish ends and are deluded by “ egoism - 

' The conversion of the umliscipUncd animal nature in man iiiUt u disciplined 
rirtaons chametor involves great effort — the effort of the whole man ( ). 
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Karum and Juana. 
Both cannot bo tho 
ultimate CSnd or 


when uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, 
therefore, bring our impulses and desires under the law of 
rational Self, into the path of our positive purpose of life 
which we have deliberately selected and which has filled 
up our entire being. 

5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 
mind. Both — the gratification of im- 
pulsive desires and the realisation of the 
highest purpose of life — cannot be 
pui'sued by the same man as an object of desire. There 
exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive aetivities 
and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. Both 
cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisation.* There cannot be two ends of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is an eternal 
conflict ( ) between ( ^ ) and Jnana ( «arT«T ). 

Unless a man feels disgusted ( ) with the pleasure- 

giving mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of 
Self as his Supreme and only End of life. 

Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject 
thus : — 


(a) " I desire to attain an'end which is eternal, imperishable and 

transcendental ; what shall I do with karma which is opposite to it in 
its natu re ? ” 

(d) “ Light and shade cannot co-exist. Interests in outward 

activities and interests in the inner-self are mutually exclusive. The 
dualism between the spheres of virtue and prudence is an irreducible 
dualism whose riral claims it is impossible to adjust.” 

(c) “ Unless our mind is turned away from the mundane objects, 
we are unable to devote it to the realisation of the self. You cannot 
desire both— the outward objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the two courses.” 

(d) “ In the world people revel with mundane goods. It m not 
so with the wise whose revel is centred in the self alone. Per the 

‘ Ik is the notorious «g»inst which Sankara has written so mnoh. 
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unwise there are many pleasures due to the seiise*objeets. But to the 
wise their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self/’ 

(e) A distinction has been made between Jnftna-nishlhA 
( ) and karma- nishthfl ( ). Wlie works are intended 

for him only who has desires. The renunciation of these wnirks is 
enjoined on him wdio seeks only the self.’^ ^ 

We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind 
of Sankara, and what led him to make a distinction 
between Jnana ( ) and Karma ( cRi|[ ) — knowledge 

and works. His purpose was not that we are to renounce 
all works, — even the higher moral virtues ; — and as we 
shall presently see he was not advocating inertia These 
and other similar passages clearly iiidicale the truth that 
there can be only ultimate End of life. Jnana and 
Karma bof/i cannot constitute the supreme End. Karma 
( ) done to secure mundane pleasur(j or goods and 

Jnana ( ), L e., the realisation of the 8elf — cannot 

hof/i be the ultimate End of life. 

Sankara thus contrasts the results of the two —Jnana 
( ) and Karma ( ) : — 

If you desire the realisation of the Self as your highest end, how 
can you choose works or ( ) ? For, w'orks or karma can bo 

chosen, only for the following purpo.se.s : — 

(/) You can choose Karma, if arc desirous of producing some- 
thing which is as vet non-existent ( ). But as the self is wdiat 

is already in you, eternally existent, — how can Karma produce it ? 

(//) If you desire to reach a place or an object, you must perform 
certain activities or Karmas for it ( ). But the self is what i« 

always within your reach ; no Karma is needed at all for reaching it. 

(m) For the purpose of effecting a change or transformation to 
a thing, work or Karma may prove necessary ( ). But as the 


‘ For (ft), vide Mundaka, bhasya, 1.2.22. 

For (h), vide Mundaka bhasya, .3.1.4. 

For k), vide Bribadaranyaka-bliasyn, 1.6.1 & Katha : bhigya 4.1. 
For (<0, Ohandogya : bhAay a, 7.25.2. 

For (e), Gitabhaaya, 2.10. 
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8«lf is beyond change, — as it is subject to no transformation — is 
immutable — Karma is out of place. 

{iv) If you desire to effect purification to your mind or something 
else, work or Karma proves useful for the purpose ( ). But 

what would action do to the self which is always pure ? ' 

Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can be but one object of our desire, one supreme End 
of our life, and that is — the Realisation of the Self. And 
works or Karmas are only needed for the of 

our mind or Antah-karana. 

6. We have seen above that we are naturally selfish 
beings. We .seek always the gratifica- 

The place of higher , ^ ^ ^ . 

aitrnietic Karman . tion of our pleasure, to appropriate 

and thoir noedH. i i . i ^ l \ 

whujh lo ourselves, Ave do not hesitate 
to work mischief to others. Our mind is, by nature, 
filled up with desire for agreeable ohjeet and aversion 
to disagreeable — — and driven by these impulses, 
we work blindly for our selfish ends and often quarrel 
with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to purifu our mind 
from these selfish desires and inclinations, and to free it 
from their influences. Unless this purification can be 
effected, the realisation of the Self is out of the question. 

The purification of the mind or antah-karana can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the 
performance of unselfish and disinterested works, our 
mind may become gradually free from selfish passions 
and desires; and when these impurities are thus 
removed, it is prepared for the supreme realisation. But 

• ride Vedanta bhasj u 1.1.4, Brihadaraiiyaku-lihRuyn 3.3.1 and other places for 
these discussions. 
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a caution is needed here. These unselfish works ought 
not to be done, nay they cannot be done — as 
themselves. As there can be only one Supreme End, viz., 
the realisation of the Self which is the only object of our 
desire ; higher disinterested works can be done only os a 
means of helping that realisation. This, in brief, is the 
view of Sankara, 

Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as Sakduia-hirmait. 
And as such works are always looked upon as the source 
of bondage, with a view to supplant and supersede these 
self-seeking activities, higher disinterested kinds of works 
have been prescribed and the aspirants aft('r emancipation 
( ) are called upon to diligently perform these 
works. These higher works are consid(‘red indispensable 
for the purification of the mind ( or ), 

infested as it is with selfish impulses and desires,' .\nd 
as these are done for emancipating the mind from the 
influence of the lower natural tendencies, which would 
ultimately lead to the realisation of the true Self, these 
works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, the supreme 
End is forgotten, and these are done as ends-in-them- 
selves, only then they will prove a bondage. 

An idea prevails among many that in the Sankara’s 
system of Vedanta no room has been 

(i) They are iudis- , • i. 

peusabie for parifica* left foF works and that his aim was to 

works altogether. To our 
mind, this is an idea which cannot be 
accepted and which must be condemned as erroneous— 
with all the emphasis which we can command. We have 
said above that as our mind is naturally swayed by selfish 
passions and desires, it needs purification in order to 

‘ rid* Mnndftka-bhdgyu 3,1.8, Kena-bhisyft, 
iww. I 
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prepare it finally for the realisation of the ultimate End 
which constitutes the only object of our desires. How 
this purification is to be effected will appear from the 
following passages : — 

(ff) When a man performs higher kinds of worh (nitya-karmas 
or obligatory works), his mind or antah-karana unsoiled by desire for 
results — without attachment and longing for results — becomes regefie- 
rated and pure. When thus piiriticd, the mind becomes fit for 
Contemplation of the self. Thus ilm man whose mind has been 
purified by the performance of obligatory works ( ) and who is 

thus to acquire the stdf-realisation may gradually attain to 
Jnana-niehthA (the final end).*’ 

(i) ‘‘ The three higher kinds of action should be performed; for, 

they cause purity in those who have no desire for fruits These 

actions should be performed by a neeher of Itberaiion^ though they 
form the cause of bondage in the ease of one who has an attachment 
for the actions and a desire for their fruits.^* 

(c) ** The seekers of liberation must perform ritual works and 
other obligatory duties without any longing for the fruits of such 
works. When thus performed, the works prove useful ns a mentis to 
the birth of spiritual regeneration of the mind ( ) ** i 

(d) ‘‘ Works are meant for the purijicntiou of the mind. Selfish 
desires and passions are impediments to self-realisation. Unselfish 
prescribed duties when not done with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the mind, and thus help the final 
realisation.” ‘ 

We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations 
at all favour the idea of inertia prevalent among the 
critics of Sankara’s theory. We find Sankara every- 
where teaching that higher works which are described 
as nitya-karmas must be done for the purification of the 
mind. But a word of caution is again necessary. These 

* For (a), vide Gitabb4sya 18.10. 

For (6), vide Gitabbasya 18.5<&6 

For (c), vide Vedantabbasja 3.4.27^88 Ac, 

For (d)t tiide Qitabhasya 6.1. 
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are never to be performed its au End, /.<>., as an object of 
desire. For, as wc have seen, there can only bo one 
object of desire, — one End, viz., the realisation of the 
true Self, 

As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
mention here another fact. The reader 

(»’) Why karmu* 

section of 'the viMin will tiiul ail objection raised by Sankara 

nut uspIpsh. I. 1*. 

himselT in siiveral places oi his system 
that — if the self-realisation be the only End which we 
must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. And 
the work-section ( ) ‘d the Veda — in which rules 

and prescriiitions have been eliiborately laid down for the 
performance of works — does also jirove utterly value-less. 
To meet this objection, Sankara replies : — 

•‘Only the selfish works (SakAnia-karmas) are to he eotisitlered 
useless. The hioher (Hsiiiierested works (Nitya-kaiinas) have always 
a value in the Vedanta; tluty are never considered useless. For, they 
are meant for the purilication of the mind. Disinterested works 
always help the realisation of the Self.” ' 

The reply suggested by >Sankara in his commentary 
on the GitA is still more valuable and de, serves our 
particular consideration — 

“Our theory does iiol, lead to the eonelnsion that the Veda 
teaching works proves useless. For, by retraining the first natural 
aclifitieii one after the other, and therehy gradually inducing fresh 
and higher actiritiee, it serves to create an asj)iration to reach the 
innermod Self.” 

From these passages the readers will find a very 
clear enunciation of the Sankara’s position about the 
works. It is not true that works have no place in his 
philosophy and that he considered all tvorks as fetters. 
On the contrary, higher and higher works, as we have 
just seen, must always be performed — so long as we have 


^ Kenabbasya, i.I. 

» Gitftbhasya, 18.6C. ■ “ etc.” 
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not reached the final End where all works, all our duties 
find their completion and highest fulfilment — 

^WTSTT 

(Gita Bliaeya, 15. 20). 

But here vvc must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara has sounded. No works, 
however high their nature, should he done as an end-in- 
itself ; no work ought to be made an object of your 
desire (n For, as an object of desire, work 

will constitute itself m an end. Wherefore it is that 
everywhere it has been laid down that works are not to 
be performed with a desire for their fruits (qrgnRIil^l), 
Eor there can be only one object of desire, one ultimate 
End of life. Works ought not to be abandoned — 

(Not^ajyam, karjyameva ini ) — 

They must be done for the purification of the mind — 

( pdvannni maynmndm ) — 

which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity. Only they must not be done as ends-in-them- 
selves— as if they possess a primary and independent value 
in themselves. But their performance is always indis- 
pensably needed as a means ( ' they must 

be utilised by us, so that they may prove tt^eful for the 
ultimate purpose we have in view, viz., the realisation of 
our final good. The works, nay — every tiling of the 
world — have value, not as they exist alongside of the 
Atmfi, but only so far as they are used by us — how we 
use them — 

‘ w si ” (Veda. bhi.. 

S.8.12). Here ’ at*nd» in conhuit wUh ‘ uarful m a meana. 

vf !>•« not AS an Bnd. 
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In this way, by the iierformaucc of disinterested 
higher works, tlie man is regenerated from the 
undisciplined “animality” ) to the disciplined 


(m) The higher 
Nityakarmmna regene- 
rate man from animn. 


“ rationality” ( ).' In the Briha- 

ddranyaka, the yielding of the mind to 


lity to rationality. natural inclinations and instincts 


has been called as Asbura-vAba ( ), and 

the doing of higher disinterested works for the good of 
the community, under the prescriptions of the ShAstras, 
with the higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations, 
has been designated as l)eva-bliAva { )." If men 

follow passively the natur;il bents of their mind and 
l>erinit them to become the sole guide of their life, they 
<ire no higher than animats. But if th(5y obey the 
injunctions of the ShAstras and work for tlu' social good 
and public utility — such disinterested motives and works 
will exalt them to tlu* higlu'r attributes of b('ne,vol(‘nt 
gods ( ^13 ). This high lesson the Vedanta teaches. 
How to make men pos.sessors of godly qualities and there- 
by to establish a divine kingdom on earth - is the aim of 
the "Vedanta. But here again the Vedanta has not 
stopped. Its ultimate aim is to carry the man to final 
realisation and to fulfil hi.s franscendonlal destiny. 


7. We have said that the higher forms of works — the 
. nitya-karinas — works done u'ith disin- 

Higher disinterested 

works caunot » be tei’ested inotives cannot l)e treated as 
End, eiids-in-tlieni8olvas, but always as meam 

Two reasons stated, , . v 1 1 

These are to bo used — H 8 H SUunaiia ( ) USBlUl, IJirOUf^ii 

no a meam. purification of the mind, for the 

attainment of the true self which is our ultimate End. 
If, however, these works are treated as eudv, as is 


' All the good and disinterested works and viHucs arc means useful for the 
realisation of the final End. The}' are to bo looked upon as instruments ( ; 

which we must ns© ( helps to the roalisatioii of the ThoPc* have 

value- onlv because they are ntiliBed by the Self for its own purpose, 

• Vide Mudhusudan's gloss on Sank, bhtisya on Gita- 
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generally done, some serious consequences will follow. 
Let us consider these consequences now. 

We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
Varnftsrama-comraunity, of which we are the members. 
Certain rules and law.s we find recorded in the Sh&stras 
for our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us ; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinion.s 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally hold 
that certain rules and acts whicli have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community beconu's the Knd for which 
the individual members live and act. 'I'he.se actions are 
known as Varm\,s'rama-l)harma ( ) and we 

must all perform these Dharinas or duties for the good 
of the Varnilsrama-comm unity of which, we, as members, 
form parts. Its prescriptions ( fqfhii ) and its prohibitions 
( are all binding upon us, which each of us must 

obey. This is the generally accepted and usual view 
with regard to Varuhsrama-Dharma. The individuals can 
have no other purpose in their life, but to perform these 
duties or Dharmas. Regarded in this way, the individuals 
have only an instrumental value ; — they are reduced to 
a machine, somehow' constructed, to produce certain 
works beyond themselves, for the good of the community. 
They exist for these duties which they owe to the 
community of wdiich they form quite an insignificant 
part; they have value, only for these w'orks. The 
community thus annexes the individuals to itself. The 
moral value of the individuals entirely depends upon 
their works — their servict; — their utility to the community 
as a whole. Their moral criterion is judged only by some 
outward result which they can produce. The individual 
is thus entirely resolved into his works. If the outward 
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works aro i^ardod ^ ®^itf$4ii4koniselves, such fnfevii^ble 
coo^queuce is bound to follow. 

But this cannot be th^ right vieW of thb workk 
Sankara urge^ his objections against this Vrew ofth% 
works thus — 

He points out— 

{^) Man cannot be made an object of command { flr«fir ) 
from outside. Man is not a t/nvi; to be passively rtioiildcd and eliaped 
from outside.^ He may be persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. Sankara has told us that— 

“ tnwnif ” 

{Jnapakani hi ShaHram, no kdrakAiu) 

Man chooses his end according to his own light. The ShAstras 
only present before him the lower and higher lines of conduct; 
but do not compel him to select a particular course of action. 
The ShAstras do not mould the man to their own ideas of good ; they 
can only appeal to his inner self.’’ ^ 

(n) Again, Sankara points out that the ideas of good works 
(virtues) and bad works (vices) evolved within the community cannot 
be regarded as ends-in^kemHelves, For, says he, we find the ideas of 
virtue and vice iu a particular epoch of society differ from the ideas 
of virtue and vice in the next or another epoch. ^ Again, in the 
same epoch, different people select different works as their ends.’^ 
What are looked upon as good works in a particular time and place 
are r^arded otherwise in a different time and place/’ 

(m) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- Bh Asya that — “ iu the 
progressively higher and higher worlds, the virtues and vicAs are being 
evolved iu higher and higher forms up to the Brahma4oia whei^e th6y 
are perfected/ ^ 

' Vide Vedantabh^sya, 3.2.21 and 2.3.48, etc. 

* Brihadarany aka bhisya 2.1.20. Hence how can you say that the rules pres- 
cribed by the community (through its ShAiitrafr) are the end» to which the man is 
entirely anbordinate ? Ad if the man is a nvei*e rneam for the performance of these 
prescribed duties as hlft end. 

> Ved.bM^ya, 4.'3.16 and 3.4.6. fjMlP! «IWtPlt4 

'otwlw'n wrtn I iwraw% wi ^iftfinsnu ? ” etc., etc. 

* Ted. bhisra, 1.1.4 and 3.1.35. 

“ Ted.bb4Bya, 1,1.4 “tritiitft ifllft.lRTTORTW IWWT” I 

22 
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All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are 
constantly evolving in higher and higher forms, and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the ultimate End of life. 

We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of Sankara himself which embody his general 
views on the Varnfts'rama-duties ( ). These 

remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher karmas ( ) and Jnana ( ) 

very forcibly home to the mind ; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the Self-realisation stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes — 

" These duties respectively enjoined on Ihe several castes, lead, 

when rightly performed, to swarga ( as their natural result 

But from the operation of a new cause a higher result accrues, vie,; 
worshipping the liord by performing his duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being (pialitied for the Jnana-nishtha.^’ 

Gita-bhasya, 18.44-45. 

** {^an 'pcT foot ton be attained direcilf by the mere pei'formance 

of one’s duty ? No how then ? The iierfeetion aecruin*^ in 

worshipping the Lord through one's own duties qualifies the aspirant 
for the Jnananishthtl which culminates in Moksha" (18.56). 

In this manner — 

“ The works which are held as a bondage are converted into a 
means for the SelJWeaiisafion.^^ * 

(Briha. Bha. 3.3.1).- 

From these observations we can now conclude that 
the works (karma) when regarded as ends, as objects of 
desire- do prove a bondage, and they come into conflict 
with the Jn^na {i.e. the Self-realisation). But taken as 
a means and used as such, this conflict ( ) between 


‘ Madhu8adan*8 Gloss on Gita-bhdsya, 18.66. 

« VcS. bhfisya 4.l.l6and 4.1.18. “ a?nf5Rnrt ” etc., etc. 
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them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Juana, 
the works prove a very useful ally. 

The rights therefore of karmas as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-tliemselves — must die ; because 
karma is siqjevseded and inchtded in one supreme interest 
or End of life. All works thus become an element in this 
one interest, and organic to this one central purpose.' 
All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritual purpose- - 

• •' H%T5H I ; 

sanf? I 




Notes on Vajra 


By 

N. G. Majumbab, M.A. 

1. Earliest references . — ^The earliest mention of the 
Vajra or thunderbolt is to be found in the Bigveda. 
Indra, one of the greatest of the Vedic deities, wields 
the Vajra, wherewith A^ritra was slain.' This weapon 
which represented celestial lire or lightning was not a 
mere mythiciil idea. It must have denoted a definite 
object ; for in the lligveda it is sometimes described as 
ayasa^ i.e., ‘ made of metal,’ and sometimes as aiman, i.c., 
a ‘ stone.’ '' The A’’edic literature contains also ample 
references to its size and shape ; but most of them are to 
us too vague, and do not convoy any natural or intelli- 
gible sense. But in the Taittirlya Sarivhita there is one 
passage (VI. I. 3), at any rate, Avhich is somewhat of a 
more definite nature. According to it the A'ajra is 
conceived as containing arrows Avithin it. The text says, 
“ Indra hurled his thunderbolt against A'^vitra^ it divided 
into tliree parts ; one-third, the wooden sword, one-third, 
the chariot and one-third the sacrificial post. The 
internal arrows which were split {aclryanta) became l§ara 
grass, and that is why ^ara grass is so called. The 
thunderbolt is ^ara grass.” ® The Vajra must have been 
thus a deadly weapon and when discharged the internal 
arrows were sure to create havoc in the enemy’s lines. 


‘ Compare Babylonian Mythology which pats the thunderbolt in the hands of 
Marduk with which he destroys the monster TiMmat —sec Babylonian Tieligion and 
Mythology^hy L. W. King, p. 71 and pL opposite p. 74. 

* Macdonelli Ved, Myth,^ p. 55 ; vajram dyasam (1, 5*4. S) aud aamanarn (7. lO-l. ID} 

* A. B. Keith) V$da of Black Yajue School (Haiw. Or. Ser,), Part 2, p, 488 
and n. 1. 
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It must have served as a useful implement for warfare 
in the Vedic period. And it was so known even as late 
as the LaUtaoiatara ' which mentions it as one of the 
most fearful weapons levelled against Gautama by Mara, 
Professor Macdonell, in his Vedic Mythology,- 
refers to a number of Vedic passages concerning the 
thunderbolt. But there are a good many more which 
throw a flood of light on the origin of its conception as 
a cult-object. It is to some of them that I should like 
to draw here particular attention. The Vajra must have 
been a household word with the Vedic Aryas. So impress- 
ed were they by its marvellous ([ualities that it could not 
but figure prominently in the Avritings they have left to us. 
It was a practice too common with the Vedic composers 
to compare an object with Vajra whenever a suitable 
occasion for it presented itself. Ample illustrations of 
this practice are to be found in the Saihhitas as well 
as Brilhma^as, of which a few only will suffice here. The 
chariot c.g. is compared to the Vajra. Vajra vai rathalj, 
Vajren^aiva dUo = hhijayaU.^ The ujya or sacrificial 
butter is called thunderbolt, because like the latter it 
dispels the *Ilakshasas from the sacrifice : Vajra vai 
ajyam* Water is called thunderbolt : Vajro hi dpahJ 
The asvamedha horse is compared to the thunderbolt in 
that the former dispels evils : Vajrl vd asvah prajrqmtyah 
vajrea^ aica pdpmdmm bhrdti'ivyam^^avakrdmati.^ Even 
the wheel of the chariot is compared to the same 
wmapon. Vajro vai chakramJ And so on and so on. 


^ Ed. R. L. Mitra, p. 401 ; c/. also p. 267. 

See pp.'65, 79, 109, 147. 

=* Taitt, Br, (Aiiandftsrama Ed.), Vol. 1, p. 139. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 1204, audr/. Br. (Bib. fud.), Vol. Ill, 3. o. 6, 
1§at Br., Vol. Ill, 1. 2. 6. 

« Taitt. B»\, Vol. Ill, p. 1168- 
^ Ibid, Vol. I, p, 190. 
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All these illustrations show that a comparison is insti- 
tuted whenever a particular object appears to the speakers 
to be of a beneficial nature. To the eyes of the Vedic 
Aryas the object most beneficial was undoubtedly the 
Vajra. Curiously enoua:h, the thunderbolt at limes seems 
to have been looked upon as a .source of benefit even as 
great as the oblation itself. Thus in connection with the 
i\ jyabhaga ceremony we have the following passage : 
“The oblation is the holt, the portions of the oblation are 
a bolt, the Vasat call is a bolt and hurls it at his foe, 
so fvs not to make a failure.” * The magical and 
supernatural properties of Vajra must have been thus 
conceived at a comparatively early jieriod. Tn a passage 
of the iSatapatha-Ilrahmaija, water is called thunderbolt, 
because “ wherever the waters flow, there they destroy 

evil; hence when it rain.s, one should go about 

uncovered, thinking “ may that thund(,*rbolt remove evil 
fi’om me.” " The passage is important as it rtifers to a 
curious faith the Vedic Aryans had in the mystic 
properties of the Vajra. 

A hymn in the Yajurveda in connection with the 
Piling of hire Altar contains a reference to “ VajrinT 
bricks ” which form one of the layers of the altar. 
The actual signiticanee of this w'ord is lost. Put it is 
not impossible that the bricks either represented, or 
bore representations of, Vajra. The Vajrinf bricks are 
addressed as follows : 

“ Thou ar(. (be thunderbolt of India slaying foes, 

Guarding our bodies lying in wail ; 

He who in east, south, west, 

In the north, as’ a foe plots against us. 

May he strike on this rock.” 


• Tailt. Saih., 11 . 6. 2. 4-5. 
» SBi’., Vol. Ill, p. 413. 
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“ In that he puts down the thunderlJolt (bricks) he 
repels his foes with arrow and thunderbolt.” ^ 

It is from these stray passages that we can trace the 
beginnings of a Vajra cult in India. Whether the weapon 
came to occupy in that early period the full .status of a 
‘ cult-object ’ in the proper sense of the term is rather 
difficult to say. But sure it is that so early as that the 
worshipability of the thunderbolt was clearly recog- 
nised.'* 

2. Origins of JEpic ^iva. — Indra, as I have already 
stated, was the principal deity who carried the thunder- 
bolt. In a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (Oh. VI. 9) 
he is addressed as “ thunderbolt ” “ and by that appella- 
tion he is also called in the ^atapatha Brahmana.'* But 
Indra was not the only thunder-deity of the Vedic 
period. The Vajra was held also by Rudra and his sons 
the Maruts.® The latter in the IJigveda are sometimes 
called as vidytid-dhasta (VIII. 7 . 25) and sometimes as 
rajra-hasta (VIII. 7 . 32). According to a passage of 
the Yajur-veda Agni had his bolts ( Taitt. Sam., IV. 6. 1). 
And according to the ^atapatha Brahmapa the attribute 
belonged also to Aditya or the Sun,® In the Vajasaneya- 
Saihhits. Rudra is called Bhava and ^arva. And under 
these appellations he is invoked in the Atharvaveda “ to 
launch the lightning against the doer of wickedness.” 
His eighth name Asani (or thunderbolt) is mentioned in 
the ^atapatha and Kaushitaki Brahmapas.’ The primary 

‘ Tain, Saih.f Y. 3. See Keith’s trans., ' Veda of Blade Yajus School, Part 2, 
p. 470. 

* Information regarding the worehip of a.Te, double-axe and other implements 
representing thunderbolt in the Bronze Age has b6en collected by P. M. Deohelelte in 
hisJUTanwel D'Ai*cheologie, VoL II, Part 1, pp. 479-484. 

* ^igveda Brahma7}a$, trans. Keith (B!arvard Or, Ser.), p, 378. 

* 8BB,, VoL 6, p. 116. 

« red. Myth,, pp. 74, 79, 

« BBS., Yol. 4, p. 85. 

’ Sir E. O. Bhaiidarkar, Vai^^^hTism, Saivism, etc., pp. 104-5, 
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connection of lludra with li^htnins? is therefore 
sufficiently clear and intelligible. The \'edic Rudra, as 
we all know, is the predecessor of the Epic ^iva.’ It may 
therefore be assumed that the latter’s conception was 
based on the conception of a lightning; god. 

Thus it is that Rudra’s thunderbolt has ccnne down to 
^iva, who holds it, for instance, on the Kushan coins, 
which bear his representations ; and thereon also, as a 
reminiscence of his Vedic pnalecessor, he is represented 
as carrying a club.- But there are other attributes of 
!§iva the origin of which cannot be (^.vplained in a similar 
way, namely, by the assumption of a Vedic heritage. 
These are the trisula, the axe and the bull,'* which are 
w'antiug in the Vedic Rudra. In the epics i^iva is 
called “ trident-holder ” and his characteristic sign is 
the Bull.‘ The question therefore arises, from what 
source could Siva probably derive these attributes. Roth 
the trisula and the axe occur along with the Vajra in 
the hands of Siva as represented on Kushan coins. But 
in all his later representations the Vajra has disappeared 
altogether, and the trisula and the axe have become his 
constant attributes. Of the axe I shall have occasion to 
say something later. But what does the trisula represent, 
and what again is its origin ? So far as India is 
concerned it is impossible to push our enquiry back into 
the earliest period. Eor the object is nowhere described 
or even referred to, in the Vedic literature. On the other 
hand from about the second millennium B. C. it appears 
frequently on the artistic remains of W. Asia.® The only 
difference between an Indian and a W. Asian trishla is 
this : in the latter the three prongs of the weapon are drawn 

* Uopkina, iteligions of India, p. 388. 

* 8<50 Ounninghani, C^jins of tlie KuMfianSf p. No. 

® Seo Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassburg, 1015), p. 223. 

* B5m., VII, 8, 54-^. 

* See lllnstrations in W. H. Beals and Cylinders of Western Asia. 
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wavy, but in the former such is not however the case. 
It has long been recognised by archseologists that by the 
wavy lines lightning is represented in W. Asian art. 
Jacobosthal has shown that this form of the weapon was 
the parent of the Greek triania.* Et is not unlikely that 

just as it entered Greece so also it found its way into 
India and was adopted in art. Of the three traits of ^iva, 
which we cannot trace to an Indian origin, one at least 
may thus be undeniably connected with Mesopotamian 
art. Ijet us now see if the other two attributes also are 
traceable to the same source. Now in Adad, the Assyro- 
Babylonian thunder-deity, wc meet with all the three 
attributes, namely the tridcnit, the axe and the bull. He 
wields the axe in one hand, and the tris'ula in the other, 
and rides on a hull as well. It is thus worth our while 
to institute a comparison between the two lightning gods, 
Adad and Siva, and note the points of similarity which 
they bear in common." 

We cannot be definite, I must confess, in the present 
state of our knowledge as to tlie g(uiesis of the Epic ^iva. 
But I think it is eertainly worthy of consideration if it 
was from the Hittitc god Adad that Siva drew his inspira- 
tion. Assuming for instance that to have been the case, 
how could possibly have such an opportunity of adaptation 
presented itself? The researches of V. K. Raj wade 
(Proc., Poona Oriental Conference, I, p. xi) and others 
seem to show that the ilssyrians were once neighbours of 
Indian Aryans. The Asuras who are so frequently 
mentioned in Vedic literature have been identified with 
the Assyrians. That the Indian Aryans were acquainted 
with their speech follows from a passage (Jayaswal, 
ZDMQ. 1914, p. 719) in the ^atapatha Brahmaiia which is 


■ Blinkenberg, The ThuHtlerm-aimn in ndigion and Falhlore (1910), pp. 43-44. 
« Of. also the Cretan Bull-Ood, Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 62, u. 2. 
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also quoted iu Patan jail's Mahabhdshya (Kiel horn, I, 

p. 10). 

There is therefore soin<! evidence to shoAV an 
Assyro-Iiido-Aryano contact in a very early period. 
Whether it came about in India itself, or somewhere 
outside India, is a question which need not concern us 
for the present. ' ^iva, as I have said, is a descendant of 
Rudra. According to some A'edic texts as interpreted by 
Oldenber" the abode of Rudra is commonly regarded as 
in the north, while that of the other gods an in the 
xYnd taking the archteological evidence into consideration 
it would also appear that the eiarly cradle of the Siva-cult 
lay somewhere iu the Northern direction. Erom the 
North-Western Frontier and the Oxus Valley we have 
some of the most antique rcpros<;n(ati()ns of i^iva. He 
was a favourite deity of the Indo-Parthiau king (londo- 
pliares and his successors, as well as of t he early and later 
Kushan princes. One of the. coins of lluvishka throws 
interesting sidelight on the question of the out-Indian 
origin of ^5iva. On the reverse of this coin there are 
representations of two deities facing om^ another, who are 
labelled there as naxa and oueo.'' Nana is a Zf)roastrian 
goddess and ‘ Oesho ’ is of course l^iva. The association 
of ^iva with a Zoroastrian goddess probably itidicates 
his foreign origin. Even in tins post-Kuslian pc'riod, we 
have numismatic evidence to show, (hat Saivism was 
flourishing undi'r a dynasty of har])arian princos, niz., the 
Sevtho-Hassanians.' There is again the testimony of a 
Kharoslifiii iii'^cription ’ which conics from a place called 


* Profcsi^or Bltantlarl^nr thi'aks tliat ihi« famtnrf about in Irulia abont the 

beginning of the Brubinana period, if not woinewbat earlier, Beo bis forthcoming 
book AJoJIcn. 

a Fed. Mvth., p. 7f5. 

Whitehead, Cnfalngne of Coinfi, V<.1. f, p. no. 135 and pi. XVIH. 

* Rapson, Indian Coina^ pi. TI, fig. 15. 

^ Ed. Sten Kono'vr. Sitz. K, Vreiisa. Akndemied. iFtgs,, 1910. pp. 802-3. 
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Panjtar on the North-western Frontier. In it we are 
told that at least in the first century A.D. there was a 
Siva-sthala, i.e., ‘place of Siva’ near about the site where 
the record has been found. A seal bearing the represen- 
tation of Adad and an inscription mentioning his name 
was discovered in the Central Provinces and is now 
deposited in the Nagpur Museum.’ The relic has been 
assigned to circa 2000 B.O. The discovery of the seal 
shows that there was certainly some possibility at any rate 
of Adad being known to the people of Ancient India. 
Eminent scholars like Hopkins have proposed that the 
Dionysos of Megasthenes is identical with ^iva.® If that is 
so, it would follow that ^aivism had a North-western 
origin. But I am afraid too much stress cannot bo laid on 
this identitication. From what I have just stated there 
will remain no doubt that Rudrism as well as l^aivism 
had a North-western origin, and w'hat is of greater conse- 
quence the latter betrays certain features the presence of 
which can be best explained by a hypothesis of culture- 
contact between India and Western Asia. 

3. Thmiderboli represented by axe and other imple- 
ments. — Above it has been stated that ^iva sometimes 
appears armed with the thunderbolt on Kushan coins. 
The object, it is to ho noted, shows two distinct forms — 
one, a clear imitation of the classical thunderbolt, the 
keraunos, as appearing on Indo-Greek coins in the hands 
of Zeus and other deities,’* and the other bearing the 
likeness of a double axe or bipennis, i.e,, an axe edged on 
both sides, but without the handle.^ The latter again 
bears undoubted resemblance to a type of thunderbolt 


‘ MSB. (N. S ), 1914, p. m. 

* Religions of fndiaf pp, 458-59. 

» Gardneri B. 3/. C., Intro., p. Uv, and c/. PI. XI, fig. 7 and PI. XXVIII, 
fig, 16. 

* Ibid, VI XXYIII, fig. U. 
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which the Vajrapani figures of the Gandhara School hold 
in their hands.* It may however he remembered that 
this is not the only shape that the weapon takes in the art 
of Gandhara. It has sometimes the shape of an axe, a 
celt or a hammer. The origin of these represontation.s of 
the Vajra is to he found, in my opinion, in the belief, 
already taken note of by anthropologists, that prehistoric 
weapons like axe, celt or hammer have the character of 
thunderstones. More than two thousjind years ago, as 
Oscar Montellius says,- the belief was widespread in 
Greece. In modern times also it has been traced in 
almost all countries, and the various sources of informa- 
tion in this connection have been ably collected by 
Dr. Blinkenberg in his (!xcelIont treatist^ on the thunder- 
weapon.* In Denmark e.(j., the flint axes are commonly 
called thunderbolts, and until quite* recently in Iceland 
“ Thor’s hammers ” of stolon bell-metal w(‘re in use at 
exorcisms. Stone axe.sare popularly r(!garded as thunder- 
bolts also in England, Scotland, Italy, Asia-Minor and 
other countries. Similar is the (;ase in Assam, Burma, 
Cambodia and Japan, hlven to this day the thunder-god 
of the Laplanders has hammer as om*. of his attributes. 
When even in modern India (c.f/., in Assam) the belief has 
been track'd, the question naturally arises, whether the 
same is trac<ial)le in India of the ancient period also. Now 
at least in three placs's of the Yajurveda ‘ the axe, with 
which the victim in a sacrifice is slain, is called a thunder- 
bolt. Thus it is said : “ The axe is a thundcsrbolt, the 

splinter of the .sacrificial post is a thunderbolt” — Vf. 
B. 7(4). And again — “ O axe, harm him not,” he says, 


^ Gr(inwedol> Duddhisft Art in Indin^ p. 8H j Fouchcr, J/Art CJreco»lioudtlhifiu€ 
der Qiindhara^ Vol. II. 

» Folklore, 1910, p. 60, 

* Pp. 68.121. 

* Keith’s trails , Part 2, pp. 517, 523, 524. 
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“ the axe is a thunderbolt ; ( verily it serves ) for 
atonement.” — VI. 3. 9 (1-2) and 3. 3(2). In the Epic 
period the axe or parasu is the weapon of ^iva and in his 
earliest representations too, as found on coins, it is one 
of his attributes. That he was a thunder-god I have 
already tried to show. His possession of the axe is 
therefore quite in keeping with his character as a thunder- 
god, as it is in the case of Adad, his congener, in the art 
of Western Asia. Archseologists are now all agreed in 
taking the axe, hammer and such other implements 
as symbolical of thunder, so far as the early period 
is concerned, and they have drawn attention to the fact 
that thunder-gods like Adad, Jupiter Dolichenus and 
Hephaistos are always characterized by some such 
weapon. 

The origin of the trimla or trident has already been 
discussed. A specimen of this weapon, which is of iron, 
has been discovered from a prehistoric bux'ial site in the 
Tinnevely district.' The articles found in excavations 
carried on at the site in 1870 consisted of “ upwards of 
fifty kinds of baked earthenware utensils of all sizes and 
shapes, a considorablc number of iron weapons and 
implements, chiefty knives or short sword blades and 
hatchets, and a groat quantity of bones and skulls.” 
These are now in the Berlin Museum.'-^ Why axes and 
other weapons including the trident were deposited in 
burials, it is difficult to say. Similar discoveries are 
also reported to have been made in Denmark.® It is 
desirable that anthropologists should inquire into the 
matter and come forward with an explanation of this 
difficult problem. AVhat appears probable is that the 


' Uen, aSJJ., 1902-3, p, 134., fig. 17. 
- .48K., 1902-3, p. 116. 

'* Bliiikenborg, loc. cU,, p. S3. 
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trident in such cases is associated with some form of 
funeral rites. Unfortunately however the ago of the 
trident from the Tinnevely burial site cannot he 
determined. The trident is worsliijrped even to this 
day in various parts of India, and st) it must have 
been in Ancient India also. In the there 

is a passage which says that norship was done, among 
other objects, to the IriUTtla. 

The earliest representations or the trident in Indian 
plastic art occur on clay srsals dating from tins second 
century B.O.' From a very remote ])eriod tin; wr'apon 
must have come into intimate eoimeet ion with the axe. 
Dr. Blinkonberg has noticed a |{oman coin h(>aring the 
representation of a double ax(‘ in combination with the 
trident.’^ A similar combination is found also on .Vndnm- 
hara, Tndo-Clreek, Knshan, and even Oupta coins. On 
Xushan coins the eomhiiied axe and trident is placed 
before an altar to which the king is semi approaching, 
he himself in some cases carrying this strangi' wr^apon.’' 
Again just as on Indo-Greek coins the thunderbolt alone 
sometimes appears, so also on these pieces, the comhined 
weapon, or simply the trident, instead of the deity for 
whom it is intended.' A coin of Zoilns may ho noted in 
this connection : on its reverse there is a representation 
of the comhined weapon, as well as that of Fallas Jiurling 
the thunderbolt." In IS'epal where the principal deity is 
Pasupati tho comhined weapon rc-appears on coins as late 
as the Gupta period." 


> "Excavations at Basarh ASK , 1903.4, pi. XJ.. 2j AHit., 1913-14, pi, XLIX, 
574 . 

® Loc. cii., p. 50, fipf, 23, arul 30, 

VVhitohoad, PMC, Pi. XVI, lig. 130, PI. X Vll, Og. 30. 

♦ E.g, Ibid, PI. XVII, Og. 34. 

® Cunningham, Coins of Anc, Ind., PI. IV, fig. 3, 

« Coins of Anc, Ind., PI. XU, fig. 12. 
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A double tridcmt sometimes stands for the thunder- 
bolt.* This is found e.g., on the coins of Nahapana.* The 
Tibetan do-rje evidently grew out of this type. When the 
three prongs of a double trident are joined with a line, on 
both the sides of the weapon, it becomes a Tibetan Vajra. 
In a painted panel discovered at Dandan Uiliq in Central 
Asia a trimurti figure has in one of his hands a double-tri- 
dented type of Vajra,'* Similarly, Vajra is denoted often 
by a double spear. In another panel from the same site 
is depicted a divine figure who holds a double spear in his 
hand,* On a careful examination it becomes clear that 
the figure represents Vajrapani llodhisattva and that the 
attribute is a Vajra, An object exactly like this weapon 
is to be found in the possession of another figure in a 
painting discovered by Professor Griinwedel in his Second 
Turfan Expedition,'* This figure which is one of a com- 
posite group is placed close to Buddha and occupies the 
same position as Vajrapilni does in Gandhara art. Just 
as a double axe or a double trident denotes the thunder- 
bolt, so also therefore does a double spear. Thus in the 
art of Ancient India the thunderbolt was represented by 
the trident, the axe, the combined axe and trident, the 
double axe, the double trident and the double spear.** 
A similar thing is reported also -of Knossos and 
Mycenas, whore, as the discovery of Sir Arthur Evans 
shows, double axes were worshipped as lightning gods. 

4. Greek and Indian thimder-gods : Mephaistos and 
VUmkarnmn . — About the second century B.C. the Greek 
religion had become established in Parthia. The coins of 


‘ C/. tho figure of a Ja]>aiieso demon having a double tridout, Blinkonberg, /or. 
ctV., p. 47. 

* liapsun, B. M. 0,, PI. IX, figs. 249, 250. 

* Stein, Ancient Khotan, VoL IT, PI. LXIV. 

^ Jbtd, PI. LXIV. 

„ • ZeiHchr, /. Ethn^^ 1909, p. 899, fig. 6. 

® Blinkeuberg, loc. cit., pp. 17-20. 
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Mithridates I bear portraits of Zeus, Herakles and other 
Greek deities. According to Tacitus, lleraklos was 
worshipped in the Parthian territory duriim; the reis?n of 
Gotazes.^ The reliiyion had liowever advanced further 
eastward, to the shores of llie Indus, wliero some Greek 
dynasties were holdini? sway in the second century U.C. 
On their coins, as well as on those of the dynasties that 
follow, there occur re[)resent;iiions of Greek thunder- 
deities and the Greek form of the thuuderholt, keraunos. 
But the features of li^ods and goddesses thereon 
represented are not always purely Greek in form. 
Professor Gardner was the first (o have noticed non- 
Hellenic elements in some of these representations, 
especially those which are of a later period. Thus, for 
instance, in a particular type “ a si^ated Zeus grasps in 
his extended hand, not. as usual a victory or a thunder- 
holt, hut a being who .seems an impmsonation of the 
thunderbolt”; and again on coins of Agathoides Zeus 
hears in his hand the three-lu'adial Jli^kate. “The 
intluence of local Indian or J'ersian legmid or belief ’’ 
might have been probably respon.sihlt!, as I’rofessor 
Gardner thinks, for “such strange forms of Greek deities ” 
appearing on the coins of this period." The same influ- 
ence is traceable fn my opinion in the tigure of Ath.sho or 
.llephaistos as depicted on the coins of Kanishka and 
Iluvishka. The figure is of two tyjies : (1) in which the 
deitv is bearded and radiate with fillet in right hand and 
tongs in left, and (2) in which the deity is bearded and 
fadiate with hammer in right hand and tongs in left.'* 
On one specimen of typo (1) this oriental deity Athsho is 


* Wroth, Cvfalotjuc of P-irthuin Coinff, Inii*. 

' P, Gardner, Caioloijitc of Coins of Greek and Sajthic Kintjs of JJaefria uud 
ludia, Intr,, pp. Iviidviii. 

See Whitehead, CVh. of Coins i a ike Ptinjah Mnuiirn^ Vol, I, p, 190, uo. 1^2 
(pi. XVIII), and p. 19f5, no. 125 (pi. XVIII). 
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called Hephaistos.* With regard to the two attributes 
tongs. and hammer it may be noted that Hephaistos 
never has the former in Greek art. He hears invariably 
either the hammer or the axe.^ Whence therefore does 
he receive tongs as one of his attributes ? It is well- 
known that the exact parallel of Hephaistos in Indian 
mythology is Visvakarman. The latter is described by 
Hemadri as follows : 

Visvakarma tu kartavyah sura-iupa-dharah prabhuh saibdaifasa- 
pSnir=dvibhujas = tejomurti-dharo malmn — Vratakhanrja, 

Chap. I, p. 101. 

Visvakarman is here represented as having a sanulmhsa or 
‘tongs * in his hand. Prom the same author we learn that 
the tongs was an attribute common to many other 
Brahmanio gods. Thus god Pingala has tongs in one hand 
and kuliBa or bolt in another (p, 219). Again the tongs is 
found in the Vagisvari image in the Indian Musexim which 
belongs to the reign of Gopala of Bengal. So the tongs is 
a peculiarly Eastein attribute. It may therefore be 
assumed that here is another case of orientalisation. 
The god figured on the coins is no doubt called Hephaistos, 
but he belongs probably to an intermixed type due to 
the influence of a peculiarly Indian deity. 

There are proofs to show that there existed Greek 

• 

colonies in India in the third century B.C. But are 
there any proofs to show that the Indians ever came 
in contact with the religion of the Greeks? There 

* Coins of the Kitshans^ pi. XVI, no. 11. 

‘ A word of explanation is needed for introducing Hephaistos bore and taking 
him to be a god of lightning. Dr. Farnell has raised his protest against the older 
sohool of Mythologists who connect him with the celestial fire. He concludes 
that Hephaistos has connection with terrestrial fire, but not with lightning 
[flulta of the QreeJi States^ Vol. V, pp, 375-70). But scholars like Oscar HontelUus 
have no doubt that he is a lightning goA. In Greek art he is depicted with a 
hammer or a double axe which have now been proved to be symbolical of lightning 
(Fkklore, 1910, p. 65). 
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is a coin of Eucratides which bears the portrait of a 
deity-on the reverse, labelled as KavUiye nagara-devata, 
i.e., ‘the tutelary deity of Kapis'i.’ This deity has' 
been identified with Zeus by numismatists, and as a 
matter of fact in every detail the two deities correspond 
entirely. It has however been argued that as Kapis'i is 
the name of a Hindu town the deity appearing on the 
coin of Eucratides must have been a Hindu deity also, 
but of. course under Greek garb.‘ But if the deity in 
appearance does not diiVer from Zeus and if it be a fact 
that gods including Zeus himself, n ho are hgpothesi 
Greek, do occur on the coins of Eucratides as well as on 
those of other Indo-Greek potentates, is it not proper 
to take this figure to be also of Zeus? On tlio mere basis 
that the portrait is labelled as the tutelary deity of a 
Hindu town, we cannot of coumi agree to take him to l)e 
an Indian deity. It is more natural to identify him with 
Greek Zeus and conclude that a section of the Indians, 
living in Kapis'a, came under the influence of Greek 
culture. The appearance of non-Hellenic elements in 
representations of Greek deities is perhaps to be attri- 
buted to a fusion of Indian and Greek cultures. 

Visvakarraan stands to Indra in tlie same relation as 
Hephaistos doe.s to Zeus. He is the same as Vedio 
Tvashtri who forged Indra’s thunderbolt. In Greek 
mythology also the bolt of Zeus was made by Hephaistos 
who in their earliest literature is described as ‘a divinity 
of metal-work and of the arts that used fire as an 
^ implement.’ * Thus both Visvakarman and Hephaistos 
are smith-gods. 

5. Visva-karmaii.—In the Brahmaiias, Vis'vakarman 
is the same as the creator PrajSpati.'* According to 

* Bbanclarkar, Carmichael Lectures^ 1921, p, 34« 

* FamcU, Cults of the Greek States j Vol. V, p. 377» 

» red. Myth,, pp. 117-118- 
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the ChhRndogya (VIII. 5, 5) and Kaushitaki (1.3) 
Upanishads the heaven was by Prabhii or Vibhu 

who corresponds no doubt to Vedic Visvakarman.' Next 
he is represented as a giant builder in Buddliist literature 
in which he appears as a constant associate of ^akra. And 
the two are often identified in the Epics. In Buddhist lite- 
rature wo find that whenever any construction is to be 
made Sakka (i.e., ^akra) at once sends for Vissakamma 
Visvakarman) who alone is competent to undertake it. 
The latter is represented as having magical powers : in a 
moment’s notice ho can raise a huge pile quite befitting 
his position as the groat architect god. But however 
exalted his position might have hoon in this period there 
is no doubt that ho has been later degraded to a much 
lower level. Henceforth nobody considers him to be as 
high as a (leva. Ho is only a dcvajmlm,^ a deity of a 
lower order. 

Vis'vakarman appears as a great patron of arts and 
crafts in modern as well as medieval India. From his live 
sons the Kammalan, the South Indian craftsmen trace 
their descent. Of them the first-born Mann worked in 
iron ; the second Maya in wood ; the third Tvashtra in 
brass, copper and alloys; the fourth ^ilpi in stone; and the 
fifth Visvajna was a gold and silversmith and jeweller. 
Regarding their father, Dr. CoomarsAvaniy says, “ Visva- 
kar'ma is not worshipped by craftsmen or others with 
offerings or ritual, but is often referred to in charms and 
songs connected with building operations, where he is 
invoked to ward off disasters and assist the craftsmen.” ® 
In Northern India, however, the custom is different. 
The craftsmen and working people of Northern India 
hold a festival in honour of Visvakarman every autumn 

* Barua, Prc^Btiddh, Ind. Philosoi,hy^ p. 70. 

* JOhammnpada Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 470. 

* See Jdedieval Shihalese Art, pp. 63, 79. 
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and worship their respective tools and weapons. These 
are no doubt considered symbolical of the god himself. 
The predecessor of the T'isvaA'itroia-puJd was probably the 
ancient festival of l^akra ’ which was also perfoianed in 
autumn. The earliest inscriptional evidence of the perforni- 
ance of the Valera festival is to be found in a Mandasor 
inscription, dated 101-5 A.D." 'J'hus whereas the 
custom of worshipping Visvakarinan has vemaiiu'd in the 
North, there is no trace of it in the South. Jiut on the 
other hand, something analogous to tlu' South-Tiulian 
beliefs regarding Visvakarman in ('oniuHition with a 
successful performance of the artist is traceable luu’e also. 
Thus (‘.g., an inseriptiou discovered at Paikur in the 
district of Jlaukura, which mentions the name of a king 
Karna and dates from about tlu^ 12ih century A. 1)., say.s 
that an image has been erected through tlu^ grace of god 
Visvakarman ( f'ii^mkarnHdiah rfuirai/a-pramifu/ ). 'J'ho 
mythical character of Visa'akarman as a> great builder is 
acknowledg(?d even to this day by ilu} common folk, who 
in this as Avell as in many otlu’r instances, have pis'stirved 
a really genuine tradition. If anybody f’.g., goes on 
pilgrimage to a place where then! arc old t(;mpl(!s and 
inquire about their maker, he is sure to be t(dd that they 
have been built by god Viswakarman end not by any 
human architect. 

0. Yokiiha-Vojrapriui. — The thunder-weapon plays a 
very important part in the liistory of Buddhism. To under- 
stand its significance full.y we must try to explain when 
and in what connection it first made its appearance in 
Buddhist art and literature. On the bas-reliefs of Sanchl 
and Bharhut the Vajra is nowhere to be found. It is 


‘ I ndm>maha or Indra^tnahoimva is degciibed in the Aiharvavcda-Variii^^ifn^ Ktl. 
Bolling and Negcllein, 1902, Voh I, Part 1, pp. 120-121, 

* /«d., Vol. XII, p, 320. 
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only on the remains of the Gandhara school of art that 
yrB meet with it for the first time. And almost about the 
same time it is found on KushSn coins in the hands of 
6iva. “ The Gandhara sculptures almost invariably show 
close to Buddha himself, a strange figure,” who bears 
“a peculiar club-liko object ” in his hand.’ This object 
has been readily identified as the Vajra, though the 
identification of its possessor has caused much discussion. 
The most plausible theory is that started by M. Voucher 
who takes him to be Vajrapani, the Yaksha.^ On the 
Gandhara reliefs, wherever there is a composite group 
with Buddha as the central figure the Vajra-bearor is 
sure to be met vvitli. He is a constant attendant of 
the Teacher whom ho follows like a shadow in every 
scene of his eventful life. In the earliest canonieal 
works of the Buddhists a Yaksha Vajrapani is absolutely 
wanting. In the Digha-Nikaya the term Vajirapani 
occurs, but it denotes Sakra,'' I he pre-eminent thunder- 
god of the Vedic period. It is only at a much later 
period, in the Buddhist Sanskrit works of the Northern 
School, that wo are first acquainted with a Vajrapaiji 
other than Sakra. He is called as a Yaksha e.g., in 
the DivyZivadma ‘ and the Lalitavistctra In the latter 
work it is stated, Maksha-liulam yato Vayrapaner-iitpattih, 
i.e., ‘ the Yaksha race in which Vajrapaiji was born.* 
Thus almost simultaneously in the Buddhist art and 
literature of the Mahay ana school a Yaksha was accorded 
a most warm reception. This launches us into a far 
more intricate problem, namely, Mdiat relations Buddhism 

' Gr^uwodGl, Buddh, Art in Indian p. 87. 

* L*AH Omo-Bouddhujua dti Qandhdra^ Vol. II, article on ‘ Vajrapani,* pp. 48-64, 

* Dialogues of the Buddha^ Vol. 11, p. 117. It is an attribute of Sakka also in 
Jtttaka (II, p. 143). Sakra does not ordinarily poase.S8 Vajra in Gandhflra art. See 

the Loriyan Tangni sculpture representing Buddha worshipped by Indra. 

* Ed, Oowel and Neil, p, 130. 

» Ed, H. I 4 , Mitra, p. 75. 
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had with the Yaksha- cult. In a very important paper 
published in Vol. IV of the Journal of the Department 
of Letters of the Calcutta University ’ Mr. llamaprasad 
Chanda has .shown that before the rise of Buddhism the 
cult of the Yaksha.s occupied a very prominent place in 
the religious life of the people of Northern India. In 
Pali and Jaina texts there are ample references to the 
existence of Yaksha-chaityas in various part.s of the 
country. Of this period however there is no sculptural 
evidence of the existence of a Yaksha cult. Iinagtfs of 
Yaksha we begin to comt' across from about the second 
century B.C. or a little earlier. Two Yaksha .statues 
have becji discov<n‘ed at IVrathurrv and two other come 
from Patna. Bas-reliefs of a good many Yakshas are 
found also on tha railings of Saheht and Bharhut. A 
very interesting image of Manibhadra, the Yaksha, has 
been discovered in the Gwalior State. The. <iuc8tion is 
whether all these representations w(>re. meant for worship. 
In an inscription on the pedestal of the Gwalior image 
Maijibhadra is called bhayavan,- thereby proving his 
godhead. It shows that this imagr; at any rate was set 
up for the purpose of worship. A.s regard, s the rest of the 
series nothing can be said with any certainty. I'hc 
worship of this Yaksha-dcity must have been of very 
early date. The Manibhadra-chaitya is mentioned in the 
JJpMaka-dam-stilra, and Matiibhadra is further rolerrcd 
to in the Sarny ulla-Nikuya.^ In later Buddhistic texts 
Manibhadra has become a follower and disciple of 
Buddha. In the Weber MSS. e.y., he is represented to have 
communicated a charm to the Uaha, yaksha Maijibhadra.* 
Similarly -another Yaksha, viz., the Yaksha Vajrapapi, 

’ “ Four Ancient Yaksha Statues,” j)p. 31 ff. 

* ASR., 1915-16, p. 106. 

‘ a. Chanda, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

• Hoernle, JA8B., 1893, Part 1, p. 24. 
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who must have had first of all an independent cult of his 
own, is next made a staunch disciple of Buddha and like 
some of the Brahmnnic gods, necessarily given a shelter 
in Buddhist Mythology. His subsequent development 
I shall consider immediately. It is here sufficient to notice 
that there arose a god of thunder also in the pantheon of 
the Yakshas, viz., Vajrapani. 

7. liod/dsollva- rajrnj)aid.--ln thoAint of Bodhisattvas 
which the writers of the Mahayana School have left to 
us mention is made of a Bodhisattva Vajrapani.* He is 
sometimes also called by tlie name of ‘ Vajriii,’ which had 
Intherto been a monopoly of India or Sakra. In the 
Bodliiclian/acalam of i^antideva we have the following 
couplet : 

Yaiii d,ish(v-aiva saiiitrastrd.i palayaiito caturdisam 

Yaniadiil-adayo dushtas-taiii namasyami ’Vajrinam. 

In his commentary the autliov explains Vojrimm 
as Vdjnipdi/iik Bod/iuai/cnm." 'I'he religionists of the 
Northern School appear to have given him the highest 
position amongst the Bodhisattvas. fn the Ki'ishiiiti/amrtri- 
Tanlra of whicli there is a MS. in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (no. !)*.)() 1) Vajrapani is called mwa-TathugaU 
adhipati, i.c., ‘ lord of all the Tathagalas.’ Now who is 
this Vajrapaiii ? Has he any connection with Vajrapaiji, 
the Yaksha, who figures so prominently in the art 
and literature of the Northern Buddhists ? I contend 
that they are identical — it is the Yaksha that ultimately 
developed hito a Bodhisattva. To prove my point I shall 
here turn' to Buddhist Sanskrit Literature and show what 
the traditional origin of this Bodhisattva was : 

(1) Chapter XVII of the AsIdnsdhmrikd-Pra/ndpdm- 
mitd (ed. Bib. Ind.) is devoted to the ‘ permanent 

' Gi'iiuwedol, Buddh, Art in im/ia, p. 184 ; aud Alice Getty’, (?ods o/ Northern 
Buddhism, pp. 48-50. 

Kd. Bib. lud., p. 07. 
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qualities of Bodhisattvas, and incidentally Bodhii^attva 
Vajrapa^i is introduced. He is definitely called J^ajm- 
panir-maha-Yakshah (p. 333), i.e , ‘the great Yaksha, 
Vajrapapii.' 

(2) In a work called Tathaynta-guhynka of which 
there is a MS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapa^i is called Gufii/uk-ailhipali, i.e., 
‘lord of the Guhyakas ’ or Yakshas. A story is relalcd 
in this work of which the substance is this : (^ncc on a 
time King Ajatas'atru was jistonished at tlie gigantic 
strength of Arya Vajrapani displayed in the great ease 
with which he lifted his mace. And he asked Buddha 
about its reason, whereon Buddha replied that Bodhisattvas 
are endowed with ten special or uncommon qualities. 
This story is quoted in the Siksha-saniuchchayn (Bib. 
Buddh. ed., p. 274! and n. 1) and appears, according to 
Watters, also in the Chinese version of the Tathuyala- 
yuhijaka. 

(3) In the Fammartha mtma Samgtti (MS. No. 10711 
G. of As. Soc. of Bengal) we have the following verse ; 

Atha Vajradharah i^rlman durdiXnta-damakah paral.i 

Trailokya-vijayl viro Guhyarat Kulisesvarah. 

The adjective OuhyarrU which qualifies Vajradhara, 
that is to say, Vajrapaiii, is significant. It means, ‘ king 
of the Guhyas ’ or Yakshas. 

Thus Buddhist San.skrit works agree in claiming a 
Yaksha origin for the Bodhisattva Vajrapapi. hYom 
evidence both literary and artistic, it would appear that at 
first a Yaksha Vajrapaiiii was introduced into Buddhist 
Mythology only as a devotee of Buddha. In this cadre 
he appears in the Lalitavistara and the JDivyavaddna to 
which reference has been already made. Again, Hiuen- 
Tsang mentions him as being with the Tathagata when 
the latter subdued the Nsga Udyana. And at the 
moment of Buddha’s Nirvana> the Vajra-beare^: threw down 
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his Vajra and fell in a swoon to the ground.' This scene 
is of frequent occurrence oji the Gandhara reliefs, and 
reproduced also in Chinest? art. In the art of GandhSra 
Vajrapaflii holds the Vajrii, and often along with it, a 
Hy-whisk as e.g., his figure in the Dames Colleetiou at 
Berlin. Very rarely in the Mathura School also he is so 
represented.® Thus there cannot he any doubt that the 
Yaksha was at first represented as a devotee of Buddha. 
T^ater on, as we find him in the Ashfasahasrika Prajfia- 
pSramita, he has l)ecomo a fnlfledged Bodhisattva. 

Lot us now pass on to some of the representations of 
Bodhisattva VajrapSni. A pillar on the Main Terrace at 
Saflchl numbered as 35 used to support on its capital a 
figure which has been reproducd on PI. X, b of Sir John 
Marshall’s Guide to Sauchl. It dates fx*om about the 
Gupta period. The hands of the figure are lost, but the 
Vajra-design still remains. In the inscription that the 
pillar bears it is called Paj rapwpi'stumbha (/.e., ‘ pillar of 
VajrapaiiLi’).^ But whether this is the Yaksha, or the 
Bodhisattva, Vajrapani, it is not possible to decide. There 
is another figure in the round which is in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It is alleged to have come from 
KonSrak in Orissa. The head-dress of the image 
shows him to be a Bodhisattva. llis correct identi- 
fication rests however on the proper recognition of the 
object he holds in his right hand. It is tridented in 
form and therefore may be taken to be a Vajra. The 
deity again carries a lotus stalk which also a Bodhisattva 
usually possesses. A few representations of Bodhisattva 
Vajrapatji have been collected by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Central Asia. On PI. LX of his A}wient Khotan, Vol. II, 


^ WatterS) On Tuan Chiiang^ Vol. II, p. 35, 

• Fine Arte, p. 106, flg. 69. 

* Vogel, Catalogue of the Mathura Museum, p* 127, N ,H. 5, 

X owe this lufoimutiou to Mr* Ohauda of tlio Indiau Museuui. 
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a painting of Vajrapiiiji is reproduced. The following 
characteristics which he bears are worthy of notice ; 
(1) he has three faces ; (2) he wears tiger skin forming 
the loin cloth ; (3) he sits cross-legged on (wo oouchani 
bulls; and (4) has the or half mtam on 
his forehead. Thai the presence of these elements brings 
him into close connection with Siva was lirst pointed out 
by M. Fouchor.' This commonness of elements gives 
rise to the idea that lu're \v<> havi^ perhaps a Itlending 
of types, viz., of (he Bodhisattva and ^iva. It is also 
not unlikely that the prevalence of a Vajrapani ^iva 
in Central Asia might he responsible for such a remark- 
able similarity. A blending of the ideas and types of 
!§iva and Bodhisattva did really take place in the art of 
Java, where !^iva is often represented as Bodhisattva 
(J.R.A.S., 1008, p. 121). The iniluenco of the trisula- 
bearer l§iva upon ^lahayanisiic Buddhist iconography 
requires to he fully investigated. We know, for 
instance, that the features of i^iva were imposed on 
Avalokitesvara {c.ff, Siiiihanada). Th(3 same features arc 
also shared by llaritl, a female deity who hears the (rUala 
and the kamamhiltt as seen in a specimen discovered at 
Taxila. But all her repre.sonOitions do not hear these 
Sivaite characteristics. The l(?sson to he derived from 
it is this : the Mahayana Buddhists made an attempt, 
consciously or unconsciously, to sliape the icons after 
i^iva — an attempt that is evidenced not only by conhun- 
porary .Buddhistic sculptures, hut also by iconographic 
texts. 

A representation of Bodhisattva Vajrapaiji occurs in 
my opinion in one of the frescoes at Paya-thon-zu iit 
Burma.* According to M. Duroiseile it represents a 


* Iconographique Bouddkiqut de I’Inde, Vol. I, pp. 172 B,, and Vol. II, p. 39. 
’ A8S., 1915-16, p. 88, pi. L, h. 
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deity with eight arms. It is not possible to identify 
exactly who this personage is ; that he is a Bodbisattva 
is shown by his head dress and the stylized lotus flowers 
he is holding in two bands ; in two other hands he holds 
what looks like a piece of cloth.” What M. Duroiselle 
calls ‘ a piece of cloth ’ consists of three thick curves and 
is in reality a representation of Vaira, My arguments 
for this identification are two-fold. First, the object has 
marked resemblance to the Vajra as held by Sakka in a 
representation of the Kellsila Jataka found in Burma 
itself.* Secondly, the same design of the weapon is found 
also elsewhere. As early as the time of Assurbanipal it 
appears on a relief from Nimrnd representing the 
thundergod Adad of the Hittite peoples ; and even so late 
as the 15th century A. D. or thereabout it re-appears in 
antiquities at Maya in Mexico where it is placed in the 
hands of the Sungod as well as the Raingod.® It therefore 
looks certain that the figure on the fresco at Paya-thon-zu 
which remains unidentified is that of the Boddhisattva 
Vajrnp&iji. 

I shall now turn to a number of Tibetan frescoes 
which the Rev. A. H. Francke discovered at Leh. 
A full description of these pieces will be found in 
iT.ft.yf.S., 1915, pp. 397 ff. Almost all the frescoes, it is 
to be noted, contain representations of the triad, ManjusrI, 
PadmapSiji and Vajrapaui. ® The usual labelling below 
the figures is : Om mani-padme hum opt Vadzmpani hum ; 
om Vdglsmrl hTmi. This formula, as Francke has shown, 
is traceable on the fragments discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the Taklamakan desert dating from at least 
the 8th century A.D. A representation of the Buddhist 


‘ S8R., 1912-18, pi. LVI, flg. 36. 

• Edward Saler, Zeitseh.f. Ethn., 1909, p. 394, fig. 217 i p. 410, fig, 261 & p, 798 
fiR. 471. 

» See GrUawedel, Mythologie de$ Buddhiimus, p. 127. 
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triad is to be found on PI. LXIV of Sir Aurel’s 
Jncient Kholan, Vol. II, which reproduces a panel from 
Bandau Uiliq. In it VajrapSni can he easily recognised. 
The figure in the middle is identified by Stein with 
Maitreya.‘ In his opinion the figure holds a chakra and a 
waterflask in his hands. I am however inclined to take the 
latter to be a lotus, and identify the deity as PadmapSoi. 
one of the group of three appearing in Tibetan frescoes. 
It is not the Bodhisattva Vajrapani alone who carries the 
thunderbolt. It is an attribute also of other Bhyftnl 
Bodhisattvos," Akshobhya and Padmapani, in both 
Tibetan and North-Tndian iconography. 1 may draw 
attention to a unique image of Padmapaiyi in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (No. 3798). It belongs to the School 
of Magadha. To the left of the image there is carved a 
design representing of two thunderbolts placed crosswise, 
and another design on the pedestal represents a single 
thunderbolt. This shows that the mystic weapon was 
associated also with Padmapani- Various other gods and 
goddesses arose in the Pantheon of the Northern 
Buddhists, who bore Vajra in their hands. It is useless to 
mention their names here. Their description will be 
found in M. Poucher’s standard work on Buddhist Icono- 
graphy and Alice Getty’s Gods of Northern Buddhism. 

8. Buddha's thunderbolt, — The thunderbolt (Vajri- 
yudha) was imposed also upon Buddha {Jiitakn, 
I, 273). In Buddhist San.skrit literature Vajra is 
often called Mdra-nikYintana or ‘ the destroyer of 
Mara.’ Mara is the god of evils who tried to interrupt 
Buddha’s penance, but was ultimately defeated. It was 
believed that by means of the thunderbolt Buddha 
succeeded in defeating Ms.ra. The scene of the former’s 
victory over the lord of demons is frequently depicted in 

‘ Ancient Khoian^ VoL I, pp* 260*61. 

* Uythologic de$ Buddhumuif p. 9B, 
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sculptures of the Gandhara School. But as yet the 
magical weapon is in no case given to the victor. In 
sculptures of a later period however Buddha’s connection 
with Vajra is traceable. Images of Buddha discovered 
in Central Asia have often on their base a representation 
of thunderbolt.' The same design is to be noticed e.g. 
on an image from Sarnath," and another from Mahoba* 
in Bundelkhand, belonging to the 11th or 12th century 
A. D. On sculptures of Bengal also the design is not 
absent.'* At least two such specimens are in the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 
Again I have seen a very late image of Buddha from 
Nepal in a private collection which has on the back of its 
seat an ornamental repr(?sentation of Vajra. Now, 
wherever the design occurs in sculptures of Buddha 
he is invariably found seated in the bhTtmi-sparm 
pose, under the Bodhi Tree, thus recalling the scene 
of his mighty penance at Hodhgayii. And we know 
it was hero that Buddha was assailed by the army 
of Miira on whom, however, he inflicted a crushing 
defeat. The explanation of the occurrence of the Vajra 
symbol on those sculptures of Buddlia is not therefore 
far to seek. It denotes in a symbolical manner that it 
■was with thunderbolt that Buddha won his victory 
over Mara.® 

9. Conclusion . — From the mediteval period onwards 
the followers of the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism as well as 
those of the later Brahmanic religion began to show a 
tendency for the worship of female deities. This tendency 
sho\ved itself in its perfection in Nepal, Tibet and Bengal. 


‘ aweifiit KhoUin, pi. LXXXHI, R. ii (^). 

• A8R., 1903-4, pi. LXm, fig. 3. 

» Mem. A. S. No. 8, pi. 1, D. 

• Cataiogue of the Varendra Re$. Soc., p. 2, 
» JRAS., 1919, p. 87. 
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A large number of female deities soon arose, bearing 
mystic names and possessing various sup(‘rnatura.i powers. 
These Buddhist goddesses and their male counterparts 
mostly bear the thuuderboll and the trident. Itv the 
Buddhism of this period the worship of Buddha has been 
overshadowed to a large extent by llie worslup of these 
‘\ipstarts’ so to say, and by that of the thunderbolt, 
which now comes to occupy a very high position. There 
is a work called 77y>«m/i ( ASB. no. (}. dBou) which opens 
with an invocation to ^rl-Kulisesvara or god of ‘ thunder- 
bolt.’ It further gives the details of a rite called 
VoJru~i‘ra(a or ‘worship of thunderholt.’ which was per- 
formed in order to scare away evils. The A’ajra {ilo. ijc) 
is eveu now worship})ed in Tibet. Such a Vajra must 
have been the one described by Poussin and 
Thomas {JEAS., lt>l(5, pp. 73d-3o and pi.). It hears an 
inscription which is a charm iij the name of Vajrapaivi. 
The Vajra is now an attribute of the Dalai Lama, the 
human representative of Vajrapani. He was given the 
title vDo-rje-hchunf) (Vajvadhara) by .Altam Khan, King 
of the ■Mongols, in 157r> which ho bears proudly on his 
seal.' 

The high position assigned to tln^ thunderbolt in later 
Buddhism is noticeable in contemporary Bralimanic 
pantheon also. Thus it is not only the weapon of IndrfujI 
hut also of a good many other deities.- It has beam 
already stated that in later art it is never a.ssigned to i^iva. 
Nevertheless it does occur in the hands of liis attendants. 
Por instance a sculpture in the Indian Museum shows an 
attendant of 6iva holding Vajra and trimla in his two 
hands.* Again, just as the female deities of the later 
Buddhistic pantheon, like Tara, Alarichl and others, are 

' JHAS., 1912, p. 747. 

* See Hemfidri , V ratakhuntfa , 

^ Blocb. Suppt. C(ttfflcgH€, pp. tto No. 3Hdl. 
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armed with the Vajra, so also are the Saktis of the 
contemporary Tantric pantheon. Attention may be 
drawn to an image of a female deity (perhaps Durga) in 
the Indian Museum (No. 3957), who holds Vajra in two 
of her hands. But the most interesting of all is the fact 
noted by HemAdri that the Vajra was worshipped also 
in its anthropomorphic form. He describes the deity as 
carrying two Vajras.' Thus the object which ought to 
be carried usurps the place of the carrier. There is no 
doubt that a comparative study of later Brahmanism and 
Buddhism based on their art and literature will yield 
wonderful data for the history of Indian lleligions and 
Mythology. 



The Era of Menophres and the Sothic 
Calendar. 

I. 

By 

11. Bkuce Hannah. 

Ill Horae Aegjfptiarae^ ;i< p. 28, Stuart 

l^oole. writing' in 1850, says — 

It is as woll known and oslablishrd that llio K^^yptians liail a 
^reaicyele uf 1 l(»0 Julian and I Id I Va^uo Years, (iu^ eoiinnemuMuent 
of whifdi was iuark(‘d I>y the risiin^ of Sot his, in a certain manner, 
liithcrtu (*al!ed Mhe heliacal risint^/ on the lir.st day of the (irst month 
of the Y'ague Year. It is equally certain tliat oik*, of these o^roat 
cycles, called the * Sothic (Vcles/ comnuau'ed <vn the Mllh July, B.C, 

ld;e;>.’^ 

At p. B1 Toole adds — 

Thus we SCI* that the j)h«*nomenon whi(*h marked the comtmmeo- 
ment of the Sothic ('ycle that b‘.t(an iu the year lb(b was the 

rising' of Sothis about. (Uic hour bclorc sunrise at M(un})hi.s on the ;M)ih 
of July, which then conesj»ondcd to tiic lirst day of the Vag«ie Year.^ 

As regards the Kra of Atenopliros, wo iind the 
following remark at p. 33 — 

“ The well-known passage of Theon Alexandrlmis, given by Cory 
in bis ^ Ancient Fragments ’ (:ind cd., pp. 'b‘30) speaks of ilio 

commencement of the Sothic Cycle which commenced in the year B.( . 
1322, ill ivrms which justify us in saying that it was called the Hra 
of Menojdires.*’ 

Then, passing to a discuvssion of flie question whether 
there were any Sothic Cycles before that which com- 
menced in the year B.C. 1322, Poole, after considering the 
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evidenco from the mominients and tho testimony of 
ancient writers of authority, concludes thus at p. 37 — 

“ All of which, when eon.siilcml CMicfnlly, and weighed against the 
want of evidence on the other side?, show sal isfaetorily that there is no 
reason whatever for saying that there was even one Sothie Cycle 
before the year B.C. 1:322.” 

Upon this our only comment is : “ Wait and see.” 

In The Ancient History of the Netir East, 1912, at p. 
16, l)r. H. 11. Hall states as follows ; — 

Neither the Kiiyptians nor the l3ahylonians ever devised a 
eontiimoUK (iliroiiologie.'il sel.euie based upon a fixed era Tho Sothie 
Cycle of lit)] years, though it was used to regulate the calendar, was 
never used by tho Egy|)tians as an ora.” 

On p. 19, after referring to Censorinus’ statement in 
the 3rd century A. I). that the rising of Sirius had coincided 
with 1st Thoth in the year A. 1). 139 and giving reasons 
for thinking that A. 1). l l!3 is a more probable date than 
A.D. 139 for the beginning of a new Sothie cycle. Hall 
proceeds — 

“ We find that Theon of .Uc'caudvi.i, who ovidenUy computes from 
tho date 13!> A.O., makes (he preci diug cyele begin in 1322 13. C., 
and calls it tho ‘ lira of Meuoplu’es.’ And the name Menoplires is 
o.\tromely like the ‘ throne-name ’ of Raineses I, Men-peh-ra, whom on 
other grounds we should he iiielined to place, very near this dale.” 

As a matter of fact, the throne-name of Rameses I 
was not “ Men-peh-ra.” In Horae Aegijpliacae, at p. 
257, we arc given two of Rcimeses I’s cartouches — 
one his own name, Ra-mes-su, and the other his 
throne-name. In this latter, under the glyph for “ peh,” 
there are two little cakes. These, I believe, reveal the 
name as having been “ Meii-pehti-ra.” It is difficult to 
imagine this being transmuted into “ Menophres,” even 
by the ancient Greeks. We shall find, however, that 
fihere is really no need to resort to any such hypothesis, 
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however plaiissible it may be made to appc^ar by delilwrately 
twisting “ Monpebti-ril ” into “ Men-peU-ra,” or even 
“ Men-peh-re,” as some people unscrupulously do. 

Referring to Profesvsor Eduard l^teyer’s theory that the 
SSthic calendar was iirst esbiblished in B.C. t2 tl, “ when 
a Sothic period began,” Dr. Hall at p. 25 says — 

“ Sneh an arrangement need net have been heyond the mental 
powers of ])eople in the Neolilhie stage of cult are, hut it, would seem 
more |>rol>able that the eah-ndar wa.« r. ally pul into it.s regular shape 
on the occasion of the Sothic ‘ aeon ’ of ^7.S1 H.tb, about the timeol 
the Vtli Dynasty.” 

Dr. Hall was imich nearer the truth than htj realizeal 
when writing thus about H.C. 2781. About a decade 
afterwards, however, we find him viuu'ing right round, 
and practically accepting the view enunciated by Meyer. 
Further, it mav he noted that B.C. 2781 vvas about the 
time of the A'ltli dynasty, not the Vth dynasty. As for 
the culture of tin' inhabitants of Khem B.C, 12 M, it 
would be iiiterestiug to know whether Dr. Hall is ulill of 
opinion that they w(n’e then in tite Neolithie stage. 

Here it is couv(mieut to stab' that T consider B.C. 
and B.C. 2780.;;:.': (both artitieial Cyclical “ Coin- 
cidence-Epochs ” according to thcj chronological syslenj 
of the old Romic priests, as correlated with 2 Fpiphl 
on the Fixed Clock— a Rising-date arbitrarily selecbul by 
the prieste aforesaid) to he respectively more correct than 
blunt B.C. 42 !il and blunt B.C. 2781 . The calcndrical 
date, how'ever, froin wdiich SOthis actually began to 
function holiacally was 30 I’aoni on the Fixed (’lock ; and 
if we go by that, the figures would then he B.C. 'I)2'l!7;;:: 
and B.C. 2780;—. These figures, I may add, fall into 
place quite naturally iu my Lists of regularly recurring 
Sed xniA. ECentli Ilebs and Sothic- Risings for every and 
any cycle of 1,161 yeav.s, starting in each case from zero. 
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In The Cambridge Ancient History, 1923, Vol. I, at p. 
248, Professor L’eet states — 

“ ...the civil calendar can only have been introduced at a moment 
when its first day c&incidcd with the heliacal rising of Sothis which 
occurs on July 19th of the Julian Calendar, and marks the beginning 
of the rise of the Nile. In other woi’ds, at a certain moment the 
early Egyptian, having for some time observed that the length of the 
year was about 365 days, definitely introduced a calendar with a year 
of this length, and for i(s first day naturally chose that most import- 
ant of all days in Egypt, the beginning of the fertilizing rise of the 
Nile, a day rendered the more striking because it coincided with the 
day of the heliacal rising of Sirius. This coincidence took place at the 
beginning of each Sotiiic period, and of the t wo which alone deserve 
consideration here, namely those wliich began in 2781 and 424] B.C. 
rospcetivoly, the latter can b(; shown to be by far the more probable.'’ 

And in the same work, at p, 205, speaking of the 
calendar, the months, and the live intercalary days, Dr. 
Hall says— 

“It may have been in the year l-i 1 1 (or 4238) ll.C. that this 
advance in civilization was made, as a Sot hie juniod begins in that 
year. The year 2781 (or *2778) is loo late, as before that time the 
calendar was in full working order.” 

Thus we find Dr. Hall in 1923 holding opinions just 
the reverse of those he held in 1912. Against this, of 
course, nothing can be said. As we advance in knoAv- 
ledge, our views often change. Such changes of front 
may even be laudable, and not to change reprehensible. 
But in this case Dr. Hall has been unfortunate. His 
original position, though even that was not quite 
accurate, was nearer the truth than the view for which he 
has now abandoned it. This will be made abundantly 
clear presently. 

Now, it is perfectly true that Poole speaks of a great 
cycle of 1460 Julian and 1461 Vague years ; and Dr. Hall 
also, as above first quoted, speaks of “ the Sothic cycle of 
1461 years ; but the SSthic period contemplated by all 
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our Egyptologists was really one of 1 IGO spheroidal years, 
based on a spheroid of 365\ Le., on a year of UC5 days. 
365 X 4 *=1460. However, the ancierit Egyptians — or 

RomiU, as I call them — did not always recognize a 
spheroid or year of that length. Tliey also worked with 
an old original spheroid of only 360 . Eor Unit the cyclic 
period was 1,410 spheroidal years. Later they had a year 
of 13 months, of 28 days each, based on a spheroid of 
304'*. Eor that the cycle nas l,t5() spheroidal years. 
Ne.xt came the 3(>rr spheroid. But eventually, for their 
artificial or ealendrieal Year-form, they adopted a 
spheroid of 305 ] ' -approximately true to the Clock of 
Nature, h'or this the oycli! was 1, tOl spheroidal years. 
365} X 4, or 360 X I },,} = 1.161. Here the ordinary 
“ unity ’’ (lay or degree of the 360 spheroid was repre- 
sented hy ljJ„. And for each of these various spheroids 
and cycles the suh-divisions were naturally dilferent. 
One of the.«e cyclical sul)-divisions was what, is usually 
called the Sed-JIfh period. Eor tlu' .‘hJO'’ spheroid it. was 
30 spheroidal years ; tor the 36 4 spheroid it was 28 
spheroidal years ; for th(i 365' spheroid it was 30 
spheroidal years; and for the 365 j' spheroid it wa.s 30/„ 
spheroidal years. In eonimon ])ariane(!, howe.ver, tlu'y 
were all loosely called “ the 30 y<?ars’ pewiod.” The 
Rendi-IJeb jieriod was th<^ AV(/ period ([uadrupled, /.c., on 
the 360" spheroid the TFendi was 120 spheroidal years ; 
while on the 365}^ spheroid it was 121,^ spluiroidal yciurs. 
Apparently, however, these learned gentleman— Pro- 
fessor Peet and Dr. Hall — draw" no distinction between a 
cyclical period, however spheroidally based, associated 
with the star that gave its name to the SSthic period {i.e. 
Sirius), and a cyclical period, w"e hardly know how" based 
spheroidally, associated with one or other of the different 
stars which, throughout an indefinite past, must in this 
connection have preceded Sirius functionally. For it is 
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very certain that Sirius was not always the star whose 
annual hsliacal rising coincided cyclically with the rising 
of the Nile waters at the season of the Celestial Summer 
Solstice. 

Hence, it is quite possible that, long before the institu- 
tion of the calendar known as the SSthic Calendar (be- 
cause associated with the heliacal rising, at the time of the 
Summer Solstice, of the specific star Sirius), the old Romiti 
had a calendar, even a cyclical calendar, based perhaps on 
a 86">° spheroid, a 364i° spheroid, or a 360° spheroid, but 
otherwise exactly similar to the SOthic Calendar, except 
that it was associated, not with Sirius, but with some 
other specific star which was then performing the heliacal 
functions that ultimately became so characteristic of 
the Dog-star. 



The Era of Menophres and the Sothic 
Calendar 

li. 

By 

H. Brccb Hannau. 

When was the Sothic Calendar — the calendar that 
was based on the heliacal functioning's of Sirius when the 
annual rising of the Nile occurred at the terrestrial season 
of the Celestial Summer Solstice — olficially adopted in 
ancient Kheni ? In other words — granting that the 
Romiu had a calendar “ in full working order ” even as 
early as B.C. — when did they begin to associate 

that calendar with the specific star a Canis Majoris, popu- 
larly known as Sirius, as coinciding, at its heliacal rising, 
once in every cycle of 1,101 years, with the Summer 
Solstice and the commencement of the Inundation which 
occurred so punctually at that season ? 

Dr. Hall“Who once thought that the Sothic Calendar 
was really put into shape about B.C. 2781 — apparently 
now prefers B. C. 1211 (with Eduard Meyer), as B.C. 
2781 (or 2778) would have been too late, since before 
that epoch the calendar was “ in full working order.” 
It is just here that I venture to join issue with 
Dr. Hall. Had he said 'f calendar, the statement would 
have commanded assent ; but since he says the calendar 
(meaning, of course, the calendar connected with Sirius, 
commonly called the SQthic Calendar, his view is uncon- 
vincing. Indeed, I submit that it should be altogether 
rejected. The grounds on which I say so are these. 

Biot, I believe, first — and after him Oppolzer-— have 
shown by their calculations that certain inscriptions found 
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in the Ilamesouin at Thebes relate to the Venial Equinox 
of J}.C. 3285 ; and, assuming this to have been approxi- 
mately the epoch when the llomiu made their earliest 
observations of Sothis (Sirius), Sir Norman Lockyer 
suggested that previously they had been accustomed to 
make similar oliservations of Gamma Draconis ; so 
that, somewhere about that tinu}, there had probably been 
a change of cult, or at least a tendency thereto — Sirius in 
due time succeeding historically to the heliacal functions 
of Gamma .Draconis, with which star Sir Norman was of 
opinion that tlu; goddess llathor of Denderah was to 
bo identilied. In oth(!r words, Tsis (the goddess of the 
Dog-star) sueceeihal to llathor, and the 1 UiO-years’ cycle 
of tlie 3(55" splieroid was no longer associated oiricially 
with Gamma Dra(n)nis, or lliithor, but with Sothis 
(Sirius), or Isis. 'I’liis, imhuid, w'as bill a natural outcome 
of Precession, as, in course of tliat mighty movement, the 
Celestial Summer Solstice crept slowly but ceaselessly 
round the Z(5diacal Circle, and star succeeded to star as 
opochally marking, at its heliacal rising, with the close 
of every cycle of 1,1(50 sjiheroidal years (1,1(51 years on 
the 3(55}'’ spheroid), the commencement of the Inundation 
at that particular si'ason of the yi'ar. 


Now% H.C. 32S5 — the epoch of the suggested change 
of cult from llathor to Isis — was only 501"”® years from 
B.C. 2780.;;::;:, but it was S)5t5j;:,^ years from E.O. 4211;';;^ 
Hence, if Biot’s and Gppolzer’s calculations are approxi- 
mately correct, and if the institution of the Sothic 
Calendar is to be associated with any such change of cult as 
that just referred to, the first Sothic Cycle — i.e., the 1,460 
years’ cycle of the 305'’ spheroid, as specifically associated 
with Sirius — is more likely to have been instituted in or 
about B.C. 2780',;;” than in or about B.C. 1211^®-”. 

Moreover, even at the last-mentioned epoch the 
llomiu may quite possibly have observed a similar 
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coiacidence between Nature and some - artificial cycle 
connected with the epochal heliacal rivsing of « star ; but 
then, it seems, that star would have been Gamma 
Praednis, not Sirius. 

Therefore, there might quite possibly have Iwon a 
calendar (in full working order) in Khem at an epoch so 
far back as B.C. and yet that calendar not have 

been the SOthic Calendar. Possibly an appropriate name 
for it would be the “ Draconian Calendar.” 

Of course, it must be remombered that these dates — 
B.O. 2780^-^0, and B.C. 1211',^;; — are priestly dates, each 
representing the cyclical date of the half-way point of the 
great epochal 3-days’ Festival (beginning /m« 30 PoOiii 
on the Fixed Clock) celebrated once every spheroidal 
cycle by the all-powerful oflieial hierarchy in honour of 
the impending “ ^fanifostation ” {Epiphanii), oy visibility, 
on F. 3 Epiphi, of the .star that (like Siriu.s eventually) 
was, for the time being, functioning beliacally. 

If we have regard, not to the Chronological System of 
the old Ilomic priesthood, or officials, but to the o])eraUons 
of Nature herself, as spheroidally recorded, w'(‘ shall find 
that the priestly Coincidence-date, B.C. 2780',,! T. (Hall’s 
B.C. 2781, or 2778) yields place to H.C. 278(5^^;:, or 
sphero-cyclical year 1217.J on the 3(55^ spheroid = 1200 on 
the old original 300" spheroid — the epochal date when one 
Sirian, or other Stellar, Cycle closed, an<l its successor 
began ; a poinf equating zodiacally with F. 30 Ario.s, and 
calendrically with F. 30 Paoni; while B.C. 1241 -1,101 
years earlier than B.C. 27804^^ — and which TIall calls 
B.C. 4241 or 4238— is repre.sented by any one of the 
fiidlowing 4 years — 

B. C. 424011* 

„ 4248IM 

.. 4247U^ 

» 4246113 . 


27 
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I shall set forth presently all the quadrenniums with 
which wo are likely to he concerned, as they pan out on 
the basis of both Chronological Systems — the priestly and 
the Cosmical. 

It does not much matter which group we base our 
calculations on — so long as we remember our choice for 
the time being, and consistently figure out our results in 
accordance with its exclusive values. As already stated, 
my Ileb-lvAi and List of Sothic- Risings, from zero in every 
cycle of 1,401 spheroidal years, necessarily reveal the 
sphero-eyclical equivalent of B.C. 2786 ‘ 4 |“, which falls 
into place (|uite naturally. And from that we get B.C. 
4247|s" by the simple process of adding a cycle of 1,461, 
years. 



The Era of Menophres and the Sothic 
Calendar.' 

III. 

By 

H. Beucb Hannah. 

As, throughout each spheroidal cycle, the annual 
heliacal-rising of Sirius, or Sothis, occurred four times 
in succession on each day of the old Romic Calendar, and 
then moved on to the next day (so staging round the 
entire Clock), a quadrennium, or quartet of spheroidal 
years, was naturally the cyclical equivalent of every day 
in the year. But the spheroidal year differed with the 
spheroid that happened to be in vogue for the time being. 

In other words, on the old original or “ unity ” 
spheroid of 360“, each calendrical day stood cyclically 
for d spheroidal (i.fi., in that case “ unity ** or ordinary) 
years— and the Cycle was 14)10 (8(50 X 4) such ordinary 
years. With, however, a spheroid of .365.p (the tme basis 
of modern B. 0. and A. 1). reckoning), each calendrical 
day, being ordinary or “unity’’ days, represents 
cyclically, no longer 4, but 4/;f,-, spheroidal years, and the 
Cycle becomes 1461 (365|-x4, or 360 X 4 **„) spheroidal, 
i.e., old ordinary, years. 

Note that “ ordinary ’’ year means a year on the old 
original or “ unity ” spheroid of It does ml (as 

some influential people seem to think) equate for purposes 
©I calculation with an ordinary year as now commonly 
undenstood ; i.e., expressed in figures, it is not the same 
aa an ordinary year of modern reckoning, though B.C. and 
A. D. years are sWlI stated in some quarters with that 
nndorlytng confusion. Otherwise put, results arrived at on 
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the basis of a 860° spheroid (with its 1 day to a year) are not 
the same thing as results arrived at on the basis of oar present 
366}° spheroid, with its days to a year. Even if the 
figures happen to be identical, they mean in the one case 
something very different from what they mean in the 
other case — values being different. For instance, “ B. C.” 
1880 (Breasted’s date for the Kahun Sothic-Bising Feast), 
as the outcome of calculations based on a spheroid 
of 300°, or of 365°, is quite a different point in Time from 
B. C. 1880, the outcome of calculations by modern reckon- 
ing, as based on spheroid of 365|°. 

At the outset we must recognize, and bear in mind, 
that the spheroidal point from which commenced the 
actual, though invisible, heliacal functioning of Sirius 
(in previous ages, say before B. C. 278G|, perhaps the 
star a DracOnis, divinized in ancient Qemt as Hathor), 
is 30 Padni on the Fixed Clock, represented by sphero- 
cyclical year 1217}, or B. C. 2786^, last of its quadren- 
nium, and zOdiacally equating n ith 30 Aries. 

Then, as regards the so-called “ Bising-point,” we 
have in fact a choice of no less than 4 distinct calendrical 
dates, i.e.— 

(1) F. 1 Fpiphi : — Equating zOdiacally with 1 Taurus. 
Actual first day of the New Order, and opening day of 
a great 3-days’ festival, celebrated by the old Romic 
priesthood once in 'every Cycle of 1461 years by the 
366}° spheroid, in honour of the impending “ Manifesta- 
tion ” of Cycle-announcing Sirius ; 

(S) F. 2 Epiphi : — Equating zOdiacally with 2 Tau- 
rus. Half-way day of the Great Festival, and the second 
quadrennial year of which ( sphero-oyolical 1223f||, or 
B. 0, 2780 ) was arbitrarily adopted by the priests, as 

marking, /or iAm, the epoch when the beginning of the 
rising of the Nile and of the heliacal functioning of Sirius 
about thp time of the Celestial Summer Solstice occurred 
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simultaneously, i.e., when Nature and the Calendar then 
in vogue coincided — hence called the “ Coincidence- 
Epoch.” 

(3) F. 3 Epiphi : — Equating ziJdiiically with 3 
Taurus. “ Manifestation ”-Day, when the (treat Festival 
culminated and ended. 

{4) F. 4 Epiphi : — Equating zOdiacally with 4 Tau- 
rus. First day of the New S5thie Year and Cycle, as 
recognized by the Cmnmon People. 

This is really why there is always a variation of fc yeare 
in the ascertained date of any event. 

Counting from the above-mentioned ceew-point, F. 30 
PaOni, the so-call<*(l 8othic-Y'ear, or fiothie-Cyele, 
closed and rc-opened oh invf one of ihese 4 basic 
dates^ according to preference — though specially on F, ^ 
Epiphi (and more meticulously in the 2nd year of its 
quadrennium) for the exclusive priesthood. 

If, now, we have regard to thesii e.\clusivo priestly 
preferences, and to quadrennial formations as a whole, 
and as correlating on Hoc with calendar-dates, wo get, 
for F. 2 Eeieiir, the following series of Cyclical (^uadron- 
niums, or Coincidence-Epochs — extendible, of course, at 
will, either way, back into fhe past, or forward into the 
future, as* far as we may desire. Actually, as complete 
quadrennial formations, they were in harmony with 
NAiTJRE ; nevertheless, as adopted’ by the priests, when 
the latter arbitrarily selected that particular day ns the 
hub of their chronological system, they lx!cam(^ really 
artificial. Expressed in terms of modern reckoning, i.e., 
on the basis of the 365r{— spheroid now in vogue, the 
series was this : — 

B.C. 

« 4i41||-| 

„ 4239i|^- 
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B.C. 

278J|$$ 

if 

2780-|$| 

if 

2779$!$ 

if 

2778J$$ 

if 


it 


if 

131811-$ 

ft 

13171$$ 

^.U. 

mu 

ft 

141|$$ 

tt 

mu 

if 

1435$$ 


If, on the other hand we have regard to the opera- 
tions of Nature herself to the 0-point of Time — 

sphero-cyclical year 1217^, or B.C. 2786^, last of its 
quadrennium — i.fi., F. BO PaOni— from which the New 
Order, as representing a cosmic fact, actually started), 
and again take the whole quadrennium as a base, we get 
a somewhat different series of Coincidence-Quadrenniuras 
in those which correlate with E. 1 Eripiii (zodiacally 1 
Taurus), first day of the actual though invisible heliacal 
functioning of Sirius, and opening-day of the priests’ 
Great 3-days’ J’estival. This series is 

B.C. 4246111^ 

4245IIII- 
» 4244|i^ 

» 4243111 - 

„ 2786f|^ 

» 278411$ 

2783H^ 

» 2782^$ 

13241$$ 
lS23||f 
„ 1822 |i$ 

„ 1321$M 
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A. D. 

.. i&mi 
.. 

It will be observod that A.D. 139 — the date I'ivoii by 
Censorinus, and from wbieh Dr. 11. K. Hall hays that 
Theon of Alexandria “evidently computes” (Anr, Jlht. 
of the Near East, p. 10) — does not occur in the fir.st of 
the foregoing series of (|uadrenniums ; but some may 
imagine (though tln^y would be wrong) that in the 
second serie.s it is identiliabl* under the guise ofA.l). 

The Ale.xandrLin date, i\.D. i 13 — also alluded 
to by llall — does not occur in the second series; but in the 
fii*st series .some may again think to see it in A.D, 

B.C. 1317 (which is sometimes cited) occurs, a.s we shall 
find, nowhere till we come to our (luadrennial serio.s for 
P. 3 Epiphi ; and even tlioie it is only in B.C. 1310^’', that 
the uninitiated will seek to trace it. Perhaps, too, some will 
fancy that B.C. 1321 (fro(iuently cited) is recognizablo 
in B. C. 1320*"!; of our opening series. Also, no doubt, 
B.C. 1318 in 1317 Jh,*, of the .same series. All w'ould orr. 

Again, by some, the idea might, perhaps very natur- 
aily, be entertained, of isolating the specilic Coincidence- 
date (sphero-cyclical year 1223*!!', or B.C. 3780;;;;;) 
arbitrarily selected by the priests, in Pepi I’s reign, or 
subsequently, and of taking it alone, in lieu of the entire 
quadrennium for E. 2 Epiphi, as a basic zero-\iou\i. In 
Chat case, the Coincidence-Quivdrenniums (then only 
nominal) would seemingly pan out thus : — 

B. C, 

„ 424.2M 

Here, presumably, would' come in the priestly 0-point, 
B.O. 2780^ as supposedly representing its Quadrennium ; 
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following upon which we should have 


B.a 

„ I3l8,f§r> 

» laini.} 

i.U. 

1 'l.'i * " 

)' **''■) Ho 

1 4fi ^ ’ 

1 .17 •■' •.! ■* 

>> 

'Fhis, however, eomplolely brcak.s up the natural 
quadrennial formations of tlie spheroid, and throws [their 
figures into disarray calendrieally. True, the familiar 
H.O. 4211 appears in the earli(‘st group, but out of its 
accustomed place ; while the specially favoured year of 
the priests— sphero-eyc'lical or B.C. 2780',^” — 

which, a cycle later, corresp .nds to it — being attached to 
no (juadrennium, hangs in s])aco lik(j Muhammad’s coffin. 
“1321 B.C.” is to be seen nowhere; “1317 B.C.“isonly 
seemingly in 131GJ”; and there is nothing like “139 
A.D.” Moreover, even the resemblances are 305|'’-spheroid 
figures. In short, all is unnatural, because the foundation 
is deliberately artificial. The date .specially adopted by 
the priests (sphere- cyclical year 1223-*-^;^) u'as merely 
one of a quartet of years answering to an arbitrarily 
selected day (B. 2 Epiphi), and recorded on the spheroid 
viewed as a measure of cyclical values. It had the 
advantage, like its correlated day, of being exactly 
mid-way between .ccro-point — E. 30 Paoni, i.e., B.C. 
2786 J, or sphero-cyclical year 1217.]— and the ultimately 
visible rising-point, or “ Manifestation,” which took pl^cc 
on E. 3 Epiphi, last day of the Great Eestival, i.e., in 
natural quadrennium — 

B.C. 
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On the whole, tlverefore, I do not think that 
this particular series of quadrenniunis was one of the 
recognized working-features of tlu' old lloinic Chronolo- 
gical System. Our opening series .(priestly, indeed, hut 
based on natural and whole ([uadrenniunis) is obviously 
preferable. 

lleverting to n.\ti'UK. we obtain another series of 
epochal Coincidence-quadrenniunis in those that eorrelate 
with that third or last day of the ilvvM Festival, at some 
time during which heliaeally-f nnetioning Sirius became 
visible, /.e., F. Keii’iii. Indeed, it was from this momen- 
tous event — this epochal cpifil/o/n/ of Sirius — that the 
month in which it annually look place yoi its nanu', 
'rhe quadrenniunis arc — 

B.c. 

4 .fc. II 

.7777.1 1 r 

«» I «» 

„ 


I.) 

h‘5M-Fl;; 


D. 




Lastly-still keeping to katube— we obtain yet 
another series of epochal Coincidence-quadreniiiums in 
those that correlate with F. 4Epiphi, first day of the new 
gothic tear and Cycle in popular estimation, and 57th 
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Zl$ 

day from the start of the Solar Year or Cycle at 0 of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice. The quadrenniums are these — 

B.C. 

„ 4^:33}^ 

„ 4232^0 

«31t|S 

V 2771 IIS 

» 2770Jg,« 

„ 1312H^ 

.. 13lll^« 

A 1). I48H>, 

I4<) 1 IH 

>f * ^ 1 ft 

I ‘iO** 

ff 

»f * I 8i» 

At last, then, the c.iL is out of the bag ! Now we see 
where the years spoken of, somewhat gingerly, by Dr. 
Hall and his fellow-Egyptologists (“ 121*1 B.C. or 423S,” 
“ 2781 B.C. or 2778,” “ 1321 B.C or 1318,” and “ 139 
A.l).” and “113 A.D.”) really come from. I do not mean 
that they come from these rationally arrived-atConcidence- 
quadrenniums of ours. They, of course, are not the 
source, because they belong to a cycle of 1461 years based 
on a spheroid of 365]°, quite different, in its arithmetical 
results, from the cycle of 1460, based on a spheroid of 
365°, which was used by the Bomiu in SOthic times, and 
some vague idea whereof appears to have reached the 
mentality of our specialists. But other Coincidence* 
quadrenniums much resembling them, and all obviously 
belonging Ho this old 1460-year8* cycle, are the source — 
though unrealized by the specialists. Like our CoincMenoe* 
quadrenniums, they also are in correlation with the basic 
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caleodrical-dates F. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Epiphi, and can 
constructed accordina:ly. And not only will they differ 
from our Coincidence-(iuadrcnniiima, but each series will 
similarly differ from the others, its fellows. 

Eor instance, for F. 1 Epiphi, the series will he— 


H.C. t2n>2? 


42l-ui 




} ♦ 


•>5sr)t^ 

2:8141 

■yiHU'i 


1 82 (Vi 3 
1828i| 
18214] 
1828?:; 


A.n. 




1884'^ 

18Ii’^ 

I85i4 


Note that whereas, on the 305] ' sjiheroid, the day wes 
] days on the old original “ unity ” spheroid of OOtf, 
on the 365° spheroid it was only 1.'.^ “ unity ” days. 

So, for F. 2 Epiphi, the series will he — 


H,0. 4242}^ 

„ 4241]? 

„ 424011 

„ 423911 

2782f| 
„ 27Sl|f 

„ 27801^ 

277944 
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B.C. I32;>f| 

» 13'!0y2 

» 131‘Jfl 

\.I). J:J75| 

„ l3Sf| 

.. I lOi^- 

'I'ho remainin'? two series — those for J?. B Epiphi and 
!E. 4 Eprpiii — will follow their own appropriate lines, 
and need not h(i set forth. Even here, however — in these 
epochal Coiiicidenee-qnadia'.nninms for the 1400-years’ 
cycle, as based on the 00.1 ' spheroid — none of the years 
so non-committally referred to ])y the specialists are to 1)e 
met with in exactly the same mutilated shapes as those 
in which they are cited. Nevcjrtheless, year-forms, more 
or less appro.Kimatiu'? to tlnnn, nrr to be met with — 
obviously tins livinpj prototyp(!s (each organically in 
harmony with its environment) of which the cited figures 
are nothing but vague and (irrant emanations. At the 
same time, no one series of Coiucidence-quadrenniums 
yields all these (igures, real or phantasmal. If some 
clearly are in one series, or seem to lurk there by reason 
of the similarity of their figures, others will be found in 
some other .series. This is because — like the Coincidenee-i 
quadrenniums themselves —each year is the outcome of 
its own particular calendar-date, P. 1, or 2, or 3, or 4 
Epipui. Take, for instance, Censorinus’ so-called “ A.D. 
139.” In that form, it is not to be traced : but possibly it 
is recognizable in the above A.D. 138j:g on the 1400-years* 
Cycle. It Avill appear in no other quadrennial series 
belonging to that Cycle--at least, not in the same place, or 
order. It will certainly not be found in any Coincidence* 
quadrenniumsfor the 14<61-years’ Cycle, even in approximate 
guise ; for it has no organic connection with that Cycle. 
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Whatever may be found will be somethin" else essentially. 
It emerges arithmetically from “ ICC. 1821,” but only on 
the assumption that “H.C. 1821.” is real, ajid after the lap.se 
of 1160 years based on the 36,5' spheroid. Change the 
spheroid to one of 865 J' (whereof the Cycle is no longer 
1160, but 1161, year.s), and, after the lap.se of that period, 
the A.B. year that emerges is no longer “ 180,” but 110. 
Similarly as regards the Alexandrian date, so-called A.l). 
“ 118.” It is on the same cyclical footing, and comes 
arithmetically from ” IbC. 1817 ” Were that year i*eal, the 
true A.Il. ligure that would emerg“ is I t t. Note, however, 
that in reality neither “13.C. 1821 ” nor ‘‘ICC. 1817” exists 
quadrennially on the 1 KlO-years' Cycle as ba.sed on the 
865'' spheroid, lienee, neither Censorinus’s ” 189 ” nor 
the Alexandrian date, ” 1.18,” is a true A.l). dale, for the 
simple reason (hat neither of flnun belongs to our modern 
sxstem of re('koning, having no vital conneelion xvith the 
1 161 -years’ Cycle of (In^ 8(55 [ s[>h(*roid now in vogue. 
Should any one — e.<j., any of the learned writers nllud<-d 
to — insist that they are trm* A.U. dates, ami have always 
been so jiccepted, then it becomes luics^s.sary to point out 
that, Avith a ItGl-years’ Cyelei, ‘■18,9” would take us 
back — not to such unrealities as “ H.(b 1821,” ” B.(8 
2781,” and B.C. 1211,” but -to B.C. 1822, B.C. 2788, and 
B.C. 1211. Indeed, Hall mentions “ 1822,” ns Jiaviiig been 
arrived at by Theon, working from “A.J). 189.” In that 
case Theon would have been basing himself on a Cycle, not 
of 1160, but of 1 161, years, and a spheroid, not of 865'', hut 
of 365] ■’. But wm he really doing this ? .Let tho specialists 
answer. As a matter of fact, however, even B.C. 1322, 2783, 
and 4241! are all unreal dates too, not being Coincidence- 
quadrennium epochs at all on the 1461-years’ Cycle. So 
also “143” would take us back — not to B.C. 1317, 2777 
ipf. the specialists’ 2778), and 4236 {cf. the specialists’ 
4238), but— to B.C. 1318, 2779, and 4240, which are also 
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unrealitieii, not being Coincidence-dates at all on that 
Cycle, 

Thus, in these connections, not only have I shown 
that the specialists are insufficiently informed, and 
wrong, and groping in the dark ; but I have also shown 
how and where tliey err. Moreover, in so doing, I have 
revealed— 1 believe for the fir;»t time — wffiat the right 
idea and method and results are, and where a knowledge 
of these can be obtained. 

As a guide, lot us recall and remember the following 


main epochs 

— 



Date Splioro-eyclical 

years. 

H.C. >eats. 

Nature of date. 

30 Paoni 



/cvo-[)oint at which the 



2788-J^;{ 

01(1 Order ends, and 



2787 

from which the New 


1 .) 1 7 •» 4 0 

* * 4’ tin 

■mam 

Order hej^ins. 

1 Kpipbi 

GC 

mnm 

Istdayof Actual Risiiit? 



m\m 

in heliacal character, 



2783Ui! 

and of Great »*i-days^ 



2782*.^^. 

Festival. 


1 »>.).) y 7 r» 

2781^^^-^- 

Its second year the 


1 

2780-<|.^ 

priejstly Coincidence- 



2779^. 

Fpoch. 



277811-^ 




0777177 

Manifestation ” Day. 



2776-H8- 




m6\u 



umu 



+ » 

-SAi. 

n 

077 *^ 1 4 J> 

1 st day of New Cycle 


s 

0 

0770142 

»-4iro 

for the Masses. 


1 

277 Hlf 



12335-||‘ 

2770H# 



Also, for the purpose of converting S5thic-calendar 
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(lata into Solar-calendar datrf on the 1 461-vears’ cycle, 


bear in mind the following : 


Between F. 30 Pueni, Sdtliie, ami 
F. Thoth, Solar, lay 

lietweeu F. 1 Ejiiphi, Sdtliie, and 
F. ().] Thoth, Solar, lay 


Between F. '2 Fj)i])lii, Sdthio, aiul 
F. 0-1 Thoth, Solar, laj" 

Between F, 3 lipiphi, Solhic, and 
F. 0-1 Thotl), Solar, lav 


Cnity Years on the 3iUF 

days. spheroid. 

(U) ^ 0 10, as last uf its tjna- 

drenniuun 

.')0 ;^3S, as secoml of its ipia- 

(Irennium, for the priests j 
otherwise :2 30, aslast of its 
<[uadrenniinn. 

58 = 23:>!, as last of its tpui- 

drenniutn. 

57 = *3:38, as last of its ipia- 

ilrenniuiu. 


Converting 36()'’-Kpherokl ligures into .'Jtio’/’-spheroul 
figures, the years representing diiTerenees at difl'erent 
stages between the Sothic and the Solar Years are by 
modern reckoning as follows : — 


For F. 1 Kiiiphi 


*^”4 «o 




*y 






23r-af 

rdom 



2:24 
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For F, 4 Kpiplii 




To get Solar Coincidence-quadrenniunis, therefore, 
from SOthic Coincidence-quadrenniiims, on the 1461- 
years’ Cycle, we must add to the latter one member out 
of some one of tlui above sets of “ Difference”-years 
(except in one case, it sufliees to add the last of each 
quadrennial formation)— always remembering on what 
basis our calculations are being conducted. For instance, 
if bn the basis of 1<’. 1 Epijdii, we add 243’ years, that 
being the last of its quadrennial formation ; if on the 
basis of .F. 2 Epiphi (narrow priestly method, which 
arbitrarily selects the second (|uadrennial year and 
constitutes it the heart of its system of chronology), 
ive add, not the last year of the group, but 
the second year ; if on the same F. 2 Epiphi basis, but 
by the non-priestly method, we add 239fi|, last of 
the group ; if on the basis of F. 3 Epiphi, or “ Mani- 
festation ’’-Day, we add 235:j^;',, last of its group; and 
if on the basis of 1\ 4 Epiphi, first day of the New Sothic 
Cycle or Y^ear, as popularly regarded, we add 231*-^f„ last 
of its group, and equating Avith 228 (/.c., 57 X 4) on the 
original old “ unity ” spheroid of 3(50°. 

For example, augmented by 2;>1 the earliest stated 
Coincidence-quadrennium of the J'\ 4 Epiphi series 
(Sothic), set out supra, becomes Solarised into : — 

B.C. 440.')f«'l 
„ 44f,4f|f 

., UQmi 
.. 446211 ^ 

But, just as Sothic data can be made Solar by 
augmentation, so, it aa^ouW seem, they can be made 
Usshevian, or Conventional, by diminution, For this, 
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however, we have to resort, to a partieuiar epochal 
CoincideiKie-quadrennimn (the one correlating with F. 
3 Epiphi, or “ Manifestation ”-l)a v ), ami must diminish 
it by a particular “ Difference ’’-year— not, as might he 
expected, the 235 j;;-, 5, associated with K. 3 lypiphi, Init, 
strange, to say, the 231',^;; associated >\illi h. t Hpiphi. 
Thus, diminished from beginning to end In’ tliis 23,] 
the quadrenniuin of Sothie (\)ineiden(re-e])t)ehs stated 
supra, i.e ., — 

B.('. k’.-Ssi:,' 
i-r.Mv,'::, 

becomes IJssherian, or ('unvenfional, in the shape of the 
following (]UHdremiium, at h'ast one of whose y«*ars (the 
last) is familiar : — 

B.C. -lOi'/.V,, 

„ tooe,;,, 

„ tool 

Thus — rather to our surprise -w*) lind tliat Tssheriaii 
Time (with which there appears to be nothing wrong 
except the old-fashioned habit of associating its B.C. 
4004< with the now exploded idea of ('reation ”) 
bears a definite and ascertainable relation te, Sothie 'I'imo, 
and of course, through that, to Solar 'j'ime. It turns out, 
however, to be an arbitrary relation. 

By way of illustration, take the! first Sed-JIrh in the 
reign of Bameses II. As we shall see presently, it was 
cyclical-year 2739i^f{;, counting from 0 of the preceding 
SOtbic Cycle, i.e., from the opening of the so-called Fra 
of Menophres, which we shall find was in B.C. 27b6.l. 
This 273911^5, subtracted from U-ssherian B.C.. A0()4, is 
B.C. 1264f|^|^. To that add 23 1 and 1495||;;, 

29 
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Solar. This, deducted from Sofcliic Coincidence-epocii 
B.C. 4(2{15||-jj %upra^ tdiould be 2739||-g — and it is. 

Or, as a variation, that same Sed-Eeh, on its own 
spheroid, is represented by sphero-cyclical year 1278yg-|. 
This, subtracted from Ussherian JB.C. 2543 (one SOthic 
Cycle below B.C. 4004), i.s B.C. 1264K-|' aforesaid. To 
t|iis add 231;;;;;, and we get 1495;||. That, deducted 
from Sothic Coincidence-epoch B.C. 2774-;5-^, should also 
be 1278;”)) — and it is. 

Now take rny Kahau Sothic-llising date, B.C. 1867;i^. 
This, subtracted from Ussherian B.C. 4004, is cyclical- 
year 2136:;;:;. To 1807;;;:- 231 ;;;-:, and we get 2098; 

This, deducted from Sothic Coincidence-epoch B.C. 
4235;^:, should also leave 2136 — and it does. 

In this connection, therefore, we may state for our- 
selves the following rule. The sphero-cyclical year {i.e., 
the cyclical-year minus 1461) subtracted from B.C. 4004, 
B.C. 2543, or B.C. 1082 (cyclical Coincidence-epochs of the 
Ussherian system), will give the Conventional B.C. year. 

Cyclical-year 2526;-|;;, minus 1461, is 
sphero-cyclical year 1065;^;;. Subtract this 1065;|-: from 
B.C. 2543 (Ussherian Coincidence-epoch corresponding 
to Spthic B.C. 2780;-—), and the result is Conventional 
B.C. 14771"^;, Thothmos Ill’s 3rd, and Hatshepsufs 16th, 
regnal year. Note also that, subtracted from SSthic 
Coincidence-epoch B.C. 2780;::, 1302f-*-:, the sphero- 
cyclical year for the calendrical datum “ 21 Epiphi,” in 
my List of regularly-recurring S.othic-Risings from 0 in 
every cycle of 1461 years, also results in Conventional 

B.C. 1477HI. 

We are now in a position to appreciate 'the following 
statement made by Dr. S. A. Cooke in The Omnlridgi 
Anoknt 1923, Vol. I, at p. 168:— 

" we know that the new Sothic cycle began in A.D. 139 

(143)... .Theon, .the mathematician of Alexandria' calls the precfidir^ 
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o^'ete, which must have begun in 13^1 B.C. (1^17), ‘the epoch cf 
Menophres.* The ‘ tliroue name of Bamescs I, who sucot'cdtHt 
llarmbab about 1321 ll.C., was Menpehre." (Note what gramo- 
phones of ^h other these learned *gent!einej) are !), “ His date is 

known because his jiredecessor dated the year of his reign from the 
the death of Amenhotep III, the father of Ikhuaton ^whose reign is 
ignored on account of his leligiuus heies\), and ' roignwl ’ nt least 
59 years, 1380-1321 B.C. Thus 1321 ll.C. was the first \ ear of* a 
Sothic cycle, ami the evidence lit.s in vvidl. The two preceding crcles 
will, have liegnn in 2778 or 27sl ll.C and 113S or I -.’I I B.C., and in 
one of these the cycle was institutid.” 

Jfiis, then, iahoAV ‘‘ 1321 B.C.’" is established — a.ss(H*i- 
ated, bo it noted, h ith a 1 tOO-year.s ’ cycle, based on a 
spheroid of Stir)' ; and ffiitt is the kind of ovi'bMuai wliich 
commends itself to the specialists, and tvliich, tln*y say, 
“ tits in well ” ! 

Elsewhere, in the same apparently “ contlate ” work, 
Professor Peet and l)r. Hall, as we Inivo already .seoti, 
suggest that, of 1 hose two dates (ll.C. Pitland Jl.(’. 27HI), 
B.C. 42t*l is the more probable. This, of course, was 
falling back on a view that had previoii.sly been expr<‘ssod 
by the German sarntd, Eduard Moyer. 

Ur. Cooke, Professor Peet, and Dr. Hall, 1 submit- • 
to say nothing of Profe.ssor Eduard Meyer— -are all (juite 
wrong; and my reasons for so .saying arc these. My 
.statements are necessarily in form positive— not because 
put forward in an aggressively dogmatic .spirit, but ffom 
considerations connected with the value of space in this 
Journal. 

Amen-hetep Ill’s reign did not end in II C. 1380, 
His regnal period was not at all what Egyptologists 
generally think it was. It was more than a generation 
later, i.e., it was B.C. 1371^/,-13401f^ The /M-List for 
every cycle of 1461 spheroidal years goes to prove this. 

As regards Her-em-heb’s (Harmhab’s) reign — count- 
ing from Amen'*hetep Ill’s demise—Dr. Cooke puts it at 
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59 years. Professor Breasted only allows 64 years, *.e., 
84 for Her-em-heb himself, and about 20 for Akh-en- 
aten, or Khii-en-aten (rkjlinaton) and his immediate 
successors. I submit, however, that here the 34 is 
excessive, and the 20 inadequate. Akh-en-aten demands 
at least 16 years; Tut-ankh-^men about 11; and Ay 
from 5 to 13 That accounts for 32 — if not 40 — years 
of the interval. Smeukh-ka-ra possibly never reigned at 
all. I propose to allow 44 years in all — which means 
that Iler-ora-lieb’h own regnal period was really only 
4 years, i.e., if Ay’s period was as much as 13, but of 
course more if Ay’s period has to be reduced. IIow this 
jidjustment works out will appear presently. 

Again, HftmOses I did nof succeed Her-em-heb about 
1321 B.C. 'Contlatists, of counso, would very much like 
it to be so, in order that some sadly-needed semblance of 
reality may attach to their not very definite visions 
regarding the “Era of Menophres,” and the epoch from 
which it started. Wo shall find that they are out of 
reckoning in that connection by a few years more than 
an entire Sothic Cycle ' 

The clue or key to llameses I’s regnal period is the 
reign of Ramoses II. This we are able to reconstruct by 
means of certain data of know ledge which we fortunately 
possess, supplemented by extremely useful help derived 
troift my List of regularly-recurring Ilebs, starting from 
0 in each 1461-years’ cycle, or practically (adding cycle 
to cycle) from the opening of the so-called Era of 
Menophres in B.C. 2786^, or sphero-cyclieal year 1217^, 
regarded as a 4J<?ro-point. These Hebs (some of them 
Sede, but others Sendis, or Quadruple Seds) succeed 
each other at intervals, per Sed, of exactly 30 “ unity *’ 
years, or 30|‘9 years on the 36B^“ spheroid. Their 
testimony cannot err ; Le., provided our other information 
is reliable— e.^., the number of years that a king reigned — 
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w its inaccuracy (as'^in one case here') can he detected, 
what we get by way of result is indisputable, or rather 
irrefutable. We know that .a Sothic-Iti-sing fich was 
celebrated in Eamfeies Il’s tlst regnal year; that that 
was also a (S'erf-jETefi year; and that a UviuH- Ihh i^\l in 
Mer*en-Ptah’s second regnal year. We are also told that 
llAmOsils II reigned <>7 years. We therefore eouclud®, 
with some confidence, that this last piece of information 
is wrong, and that the reign really pans out thus: 

Iwt regnal year .. IJ.C 

Note . — If Hamfpes IPs first regnal year was the 4()0tli yoir of 
(he so-s(yled Kra of Sel-Aajiehli-Niibti, or Hn-l’chti-Nubti, that 
obsenre eelebritv’s first regnal year woiikl liave been, on a sphciuidal 
basis. B ('. 1(570, Can he liii%e been (he IVli-Niib-Ha of the 
XVJIth dynasty, iiieiitii>in <1 hy Sir \V. M. Kliiideu I’etrie in his 
Ifislun/ of I'-tjUpi, lOtli ed., revi''eil, \ ol. I, jip.yJii:!, ‘Ibl V 


lull regnal year ... 

B.C. i:!f>i 

»SV//./A4 \(‘ar, listed asC>(i. 
\car '>!>/', i, from Oof 

preceding cycle. 


„ ... 

Peace-Treaty with Khcta- 
s}ir, king of the Hitt lies. 

41st 


. vear, listed as Cyc. 

year 27t)9 [ from 0 cif 

1 ) reced i n g tjy ele. A Iso 
ctdt^brated as a Sot hie- 
liiBing Heh year. 

Kotc . — Ilall actually gives B.C. l^‘31 as the a|>|)roxirnat(* dale 
of KlInidstMS II*s death! {Auc. Hint, of (Jk Near Ka$i^ p. JUS). 
And Petrie conforms. 

70th regnal year ... 

B.(’. 1204^}!;?, .. 

Death of KamcFcs II, and 


aecesbion of Mer^cn-Ptah, 
in whose second year, 
B.C. a IlendU 

Heb fell due. 


ThuSj the 21 -year 8 ’ reign of Il’s immediate 

predecessor, Seti I, was B.C. 12964^/5 (a Sed-Meh 
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y6»r)-1274f||; so that Hameses I’s period must fiaVe been 
B,a 1290/„V12955|V 

It may be thought by some that in all this, granted 
that our figuring is correct, we are possibly out of 
reckoning by just one /S(?«il-period of 30 8|)heroidal 
years ; in other words that perhaps it was RaraSses II’s 
7l8t regnal year, not his tlst, that was really B.C. 

This, however, can be readily tested — quite 
apart from the fact that the idea of Rameshs II having 
reigned 71 years would be entirely now. In Petrie’s 
list of BOthic-Feasts (/list, of J^jcfupt, Vol. II, p. 32), the 
calendrieal date of the Feast in Ramoses IPs 41st regnal 
year is given as 22 Thoth. t’or reasons into which I 
need not enter here, this is possibly a mistake for 21 
Thoth. At any rate, in iny List, the sphero-cyclical year 
for 21 Thoth is Subtract tliat from the Coincidence- 

epoch B.C. 1319 Vho, and we get B.C. 1231//,, exactly — 
the date for Ilamoses IPs 41st year, not his Tlst. The 
hypothetical objection, therefore, appears to be disposed of. 

If, now, we allow Iler-cni-heb the it years above 
proposed — counting from B.C. 1310;;^’ f;, last regnal 
year of Amen-hetep ill — we are brought down to 
Ramoses Ps just ascertained accession-year B.C. 
,1296/;f5, precisely. 

Now go back to the Coincidcnce-quadrenniums which, 
somew'here about this age, marked the close of one 
SOthic-Cycle and the commencement of its successor. 
First take the third group in our opening series of 
quadrenniums for F. 2 Erirni, the group : — 

B.C. 

» 

» 1317415 

Where, amongst these 4 years, do we find one that 
is at all in keeping with B.C. I296:^.12964‘'o, the true 
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regnal pAiod of BilinesSs I — the “Men>i)ehti-i‘ft” (as the 
name really appears on the cartouche for it), or alleyed 
“ Men-peh-re,*' in whose butterfly-like day, \vt) are 
seriously asked to believe, the Era of ^Mcnophres was 
instituted P Not one of the t is suitable. True, in the 
shape of B.C. 1320,;^;;, we note somethin!’' that rather 
reminds us of the mysterious year “ IH2L B.C.” with 
which Ur, Cooke and his friends attempt to make so much 
play. (Hall also hazards a reference to “ H.O. 1322 
But, apart from the fact that this “ 1321 H.C.” or *' 1322 
B.C.” of the specialists is certainly !iot the same thing as a 
date of the same figures on the 3{5.^>J spheroid, the only 
importance attaching to the formin' lies in the circum.stancc 
that the Conflatists fondly imagine that Raineses I (thinr 
phantasmal and fauta.stical “ Alen-peh-re ”) succeeded 
Her-em-heh about then. We have just si'en that he 
did not, A \>hoIe gem*ratiou was to grow up before 
Rameses 1 came to the throne for a bruif litth* flutter, 
and had any “ throne-name” to assume with i(. 

Well, let us resort to the eipiivah'ul <iuadri'imium in 
the natural series correlating with F. 1 Ei'ii’iii; - 


B.C. 

i) 

jj 



i:«l 


2 1 2 
•i 


These are still more unsuitable. 

Even the similar quadrennium correlating with E. 3 
Epiphi (I pas.s over the priestly one based on B.C., 
2780^) is of no use to us here, i.e., the quadrennium : — 

B.C. 1316V|» 

» 1^1 
M 
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Finally, as regards the origin of the name 5!tl!H0FflRES« 
It was assuredly never derived from either “Men- 
pehti-ra’* or its artlessly manipulated and suggested 
variant “Men-peh-re” — especially as the shadowy 
individual who is supposed to have assumed this curiottsly 
arrivcd-at “ throne-name ” did not accede for 24 
years after “ 1321 and then only reigned obscurely 

for a breath. 

How, then, did the name Menophres arise ? 

In this connection Professor Breasted has put 
forward a quaint theory. I refer to it because it intro- 
duces a word that T want to comment upon, and . more 
on account of the respect inspired by the Professor’s 
name than for any substance that his theory has in itself. 
He is dealing with the 6th dynasty in reliance on the 
the data that were available in liK)5, and says : — 

“ Tho seat of government, the eliiof royal residence, as before in 
the vicinity of Memphis, wns still called the ‘ White Wall,’ but after 
the obscui’o reign of Toti 11, the first king of the new dynasty, the 
pyramid-city of Ins successor, tho powerful Fepi I, was so close to the 
‘ White Wall ’ that tho name of his pyramid ‘ Mon-nofer,’ corrupted 
by tho Greeks to Memphis, rajiidly became the name of the city, 
and ‘ White Wall ’ survived only as an archaic and poetic designation 
of tho place ” {liislory of Kyi/pt> pp. Ui2, UlS). 

See also P. Le Page Benoiif’s Archaic Egyptian 
Grammar, p. 54, where, in the text, ” Men-nefer ” occurs 
, as tho name of a ship, and in a foot-note this is explained 
as equating with “ Memphis.” 

Now, “ M-n n-f-r ” means “ Beautiful, or Perfect, 
or Delightsome Abode ” ; and doubtless also Memphis 
Vas a most desirable dwelling-place. The Nile-hoat, too, 
probably had its own and associated charms. Something 
may possibly turn on this ; but I question very much 
whether jthere is any morphological conndhtion between 
the words “ Men-nefer ” and “ Memphis ”, or whether 
of yore the former was ever corrupted into the latter— by 
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Greeks or anybody else. 'I'here certainly seems to have 
been a liaison of some sort bctweeif the pyramid and the 
city ; but it appears to me that, for the etymologiml 
derivation of “ Memphis ” we shall have to look elsewhere 
— though perchance not far. 

I strongly suspect, however — indeed, I submit — that 
the etymon of Menophres is to be found in this same 
“ M-n n-f-r ”, and nowhere else. 

Obviously, Breasted’s derivation of “ Memphis,” and 
the other, the specialists’ derivation of Menophres from 
so-called “Men-peh-re” — equally seriously advanced, 
and, apparently, equally seriously received by the reading- 
public— are mutually irreconcilable. As obviously, both 
are impossible of lasting acceptance, At the same time 
I have not yet seen any direct and definite repudiation of 
the American hypothesis. The result is that, though 
this still seems to be in a manner countenanced, 
we are nevertheless now asked solemnly to Ijelieve 
that the Era of Menophres (should we say “ lira of 
Memphis ” ?) did not commence till about ” 1321 
B.C.” ! 

In this connection it is amusing to note how the 
specialists jump at the idea that Theon of Alexandria 
“ calls the preceding cycle, which must have liegun in 
1321 B.C. (or 1317), ‘ the epoch of Menophres.’ ” For 
(assuming that ” epoch ” is not a slip of .somebody’s pen 
for “era”), are we certain that Theon rfit# so call the 
preceding cycle V E. 8. Poole was.a cautious, if some- 
what pernickety, writer. What lie says is that the terms 
in which Theon is reported to have spoken of the 
commencement of the SQthic Cycle justify us in saying 
that it (t.c., quite possibly the recurring Cycle as an Era) 
was called the Era of Menophres. But, in jumping at 
Theon’s supposed remarks, the specialists seem to have 
jumped either too far, or not far enough. In short, they 

30 
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appear to have misunderstood Theom^naturalfy in the 
way that suited their own preconceptions. 

Discoursing, as he is reported to have been discoursing, 
Theon was obviously contemplating 011 era, not limiting 
^ his conception to one isolated stretch of say 1461 sphe* 
roidal years — e.g., the stretch from B.O. 1318 to A.D. 143, 
or that from B.C. 1321 to A.D. 140, or “139” as stated. 
Note, however, that “ 139 ” only emerges, from 
B.O. 1321, when calculations are based on a cycle of 
1460 years, associated with a .spheroid. That, 

however, is ml modern reokotiing. Besides (if really 
existing, on the 1460-years’ cycle, in A.D. 138f-J), 
“ A.D. 139 ” only goes quadrennially, on the same cycle, 
with B.O. 4242H (or 42391“), B.C. 2782|f (or 2779J-|), 
and B.O. 1822 f 5 (or 1319)")— not with those vague and 
elusive groups on which Specialism seems to be more or 
less relying under the cited forms “ 4241 B.O. (or 4238),” 
“ 2781 B.O. (or 2778),” and “ 1321 B.C. (or 1318).” 
“1317” links up with “A.D. 143.” If, therefore, in 
connection with the Sothic Cycles, or Era, Theon spoke 
of the “ Era of Menophres,” he doubtless, or quite possibly, 
meant that, after the Sothic Era had commenced with its 
first cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, the entire succession of 
subsequent similar cycles (including, of course, the one that 
began somewhere about “ 1321 B.C.”) were all roUUna.n era 
which ho called the Bra of Menophres. Thus, had he been 
speaking of “1318 B.C.” specifically, or even of “ 1321 
B.O. ” specifically, as epochs, it does not follow that, in his 
conception, either of those years represented the beginning 
of the Eva Menophres. All that follows is'^that he 
considered that one or other of these epochs was in the 
succession of Sothic cycles w'hich was known as the 
Bra of ’ Menophres. 

What, then, really teas the epochal year from which 
the'Bru of Menophres began ? 
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J submit th»t it was sphero-oyclical year 1217 1, or 
B.C. 2786J. I also submit that that (rej^arded as a saro^ 
point) was the epoch from which the Sothic Cycles first 
started, and from which the SOthio Calendar began. But 
imtituied by tchom { By Pepi I of the (ith Romic dynasty, 

'It would appear that, in those remote days, when a 
Pharaoh acceded, the year of his accession was not 
accounted his first regnal year. Ilis first regnal year was 
his first jfwW year of 8o\ereignty. Now, from Petrio and 
others, we learn that there was an “ OccrKRKNCK ” in 
Pepi I’s 18th year. What “ Occurrenee ” was that ? And 
what was Pepi I’s 18th yearr Whoa ne know that, we 
shall 1)6 able to determine his first year. 

Tentatively, let us assume that the “ Occurrence ” was 
the beginning of the actual (though as yet invisible) 
bSliacul rising of Sirius — the epochal spheroidal point 
CO) relating with tlie esUendar-date F. 30 PaOni ; or rather, 
the date, or spheroidal «c;*o-point from which the rising 
was to be regarded as actually starting. On that basis 
Pepi I’s accession-year — the year in which bis predecessor 
died — was B.C. 2804)’-|f. His first regnal year, however 
— i.e.y the fi^st full year of his sovereignty — would have 
been B.C. 2803|||. It follows that his Ihth year fell in 
no less momentous a year than B.C, 2780J — last year of 
the quadrennimi for F. SO Pabni. The “ Occurrence,” 
then, mentioned in the inscriptions of the ilammamat 
Reliefs, and there associated with the 18th year of Pepi I 
(see Breasted’s Ancient Becords^ pp. 136, 137, §§ 296- 
298), was assumedly the actual epochal or cyclical 
hi^lacal-rising of Sirius, or Sdthis, as it began from 
spbe^oycli^l . yeai* 1217|, or B.C. 2786|. It all fits 
iQ to a batr. 

Hoes anything else similarly fit in ? Yes, we are also 
t 9 )id that ** thet First Occurrenee of the Sed-ITeb ” fell in 
ttM yefUFjof " th« 25th. Numbering.” Thishas sadly puzsled 
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!l^rofessor Breasted, who apparently thinks that two “ First 
Occurrences of the Sed-Heb** are spoken of in the 
Beliefs. But in fact this is not so. It is all quite clear 
— if only Egyptologists, setting aside their own age-long 
preconceptions, will get the fact and nature of these 
spheroidally-based and regularly-recurring iSiecZ-periods 
into their heads. 

The “Occurrence” of B.O. 27 86|, first alluded to in 
the Hammamat inscriptions, was really a Hendi-Meh 
event ; but, even as such, it was also a kind of Sed^ i.c., a 
Quadruple Sed. Then, by “First ... SedSeb” next 
mentioned, was meant, of course, the first Sed-Heb proper 
of the newly instituted (SOthic) Era. It was, in fact, 
the first after the great “ Occurrence,” or HendiSeb, in 
the initially seroymt B.C. 2786J. These “Numberings” 
were for fiscal purposes — a kind of State stock- 
taking — and they were carried out every two years. 
Naturally, a new king wanted to know what his resources 
were. Accordingly, his first “Numbering” took place 
immediately upon his accession. *It did not wait till his 
first full regnal year. Hence, Fepi I’s first “ Numbering” 
was in B.C. 280J)|^. On that basis his year of “ the 
26th Numbering” must have fallen in B.C. 2768^^. 
Now, that happens to be the precise date of the first 
Sed-ITeb after the Uendi in B.C. 2786^, according to my 
List of Meba, This also, therefore, fits in to a hair — with 
the mathematical nicety of the joinings of some of the 
pyramid-stones. 

Taken together, these two dove-tailings are ■ distinctly 
impressive; for, though the first was only a tentative 
assumption, or working-hypothesis, by way of giving 
investigation a start, the - second confirms it, and is in 
turn supported by the other. In short, from their 
combined effect — enhancing the force and clinching the 
results of all our other coasiderations-^-it seems to me 
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that B.C. 2786| may now reasonably be regarded as the 
established s^^'o-point, not only for the Opening of the 
so*called Bra of Menophres, for the ComnienoemOnt of 
all SOthio Cycles, and for the Institution of the SCthio 
Calendar, but also for all Sed and HemU'llebo — SOthio, so 
far as they were yet to come, but non>SCthio, or 
pre*S6thic (shall we say BracCnian ?), so far as they had 
already fallen due. 

That the 2'^rro-point from which the Era of Menophres 
originally started was indeed sphero-cyclieal year 12171, 
or what \re now call ll.C. 27801, is otherwise clear. 
Take once more cyclical year 27391;;;;, or B.C. 1264';*;;, 
the date of the first Sed-Ueb in the reign of lldmdsSs II. 
12171 -b 1 161« 26781; and 6()||i more make up the 
2739',*^. Now work similarly from B.C. 27861. ItBl 
deducted from it, is 1325.1. Deduct another 60 ;i;;, and 
we get B.C. 12641!;-®, which is identical with cyclical 
year 2739V|^. 

In conclusion, I submit that it was Pepi I who 
instituted this famoOs Era and this famous Calendar, and 
that the Era got its name of Mekoi'HUBs from the 
pyramid that king is said to have built near Memphis, 
known as “M-n n-f-r” {Men-nefer), “The Beautiful, 
or Perfect, or Delightsome Abode.” 



The JEra oi Menoph res and the Soth Ic 
Calendar. 

IV. 

By 

H Bbuce Hannah. 

With these rnaterial.s we can now coniidently proceed 
to reconstruct some of (he more ancient Roraic dynasties, 
These reconstrpotions are based in part on Hr. Hall’s 
figures for regnal periods, but otherwise on the 365 }® 
( 5 )heroid, i,e., assuming for every ordinary or “unity*’ 
year ; cm the Ifeb-Lini troni 0 of every cycle of 1461 
years ; on B.O. 2786'^ as the ^e^-o-date of the Commence- 
ment of the Bra of Menophres and of the Sothic Calendar; 
and on B.C. 1867 Jilo as the date of the ZaAtea Snthic- 
Rising m the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III of the ^2th 
dynasty. All IJeba (reported and tinreporfed) arc given 
as th^y must )iave fallen due. 

TilE RouiiTU Dynasty. 

Sha-yeii-ru (Shaaru) 3 years B.C. 3J40}^^.‘}1391g{t. 

{Sed-Ueh in B.C. 3181 

Khu-fu 33 years ... B.C. 8139}g «.31l6||f 

Hed-f-rii 8 „ 3ll6||^3l09^’|^ 

Khat-rS 3(» „ ,, 8109j§^-30j3'|-}g. 

B.C. 30901*g, and B.C. 

aoeoHS). 

Men-knu-ra U years ... B.C. 3053H^S-3028|ij. 

{UemU.lleh in B.C. 3080). 

Sheps-s-ka-f 7 years . B.C. 80284g^3022I|^. 

Sebek-ka-ra ii „ 3022f|J.800lH^. 

Yei-em-hetep (Imhotep) 6 „ „ 8001|^.2966^. 

(2 Sed-Jfebs in B.C. 2999||§, and B.C. 
2669.^^). 
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Thr Fifth Dynasty. 


tJser*lca*f 

7 years .. 

B.C. 

Sabu-x^ 

u ‘ „ 

.. 2960,y,».29t8t|}|. 

Nefer-y eri >ka-ni 

10 „ 

2»48}^;|.29»9;Sf. 

N6fer*f*ra 

^ n 


- 

iSnhlhfj in 

H.C. 21)3S«2:|). 

Shep8-B*ka-ra 

4 yt*a!^ 

B.(\ 29.HS52f:.2S>80={l,''. 

En-user-rfi 


.. 2y!50J}«.28‘)7/,»,. 



in B.C. 2908 ; 

Men -kail* her 

8 

\ii\ 28y7,-=,V2889‘S,1. 

De(l*ka-ra 

{S(tUJ/v6 in 

„ 288»ti^-2fit52?S';. 

BC. 2877 fg«). 

tJn-yes (Tnab) 

30 yoarb' 

B.(\ 2S02n;;-28-‘13, 


(tied-Ihi ill H.(’. iN47»g::). 

Eauly Part op tub Sixth Dynasty. 

Teta 24 joai'P ... Aci'etli'd B.C. ; diwl 

B.(’. 2809t-S>. 

(6W/./W in B.C. 2816|^g). 

Aty 0 years B-C. 280»^•;!^28()4?i;^ 

PEPl 1 50 „ Acceded B.C. 2801 ]S«. First 

rc«nal 3 car, B.(\ 280.*}f|;;. tkndi.JM 
in liis IStli rcs'iial year, B.(!. 27h6JJ{;, to 
eeJebrafc eomnicnccnient of actual ht'liacai 
rising of Siriiw. .V.^t.— B.C. 27S«»^}; = 
Cyclical Year 1217.}, and was the .vro>|ioini 
from which both the Sutiijc Calknimu 
and till* Era or Mh.s«n'iii(i-> commenced. 
First of that Calendar and Era was 

in B.C. 27.5C^’„"rt, the year of Fept I's 
“25th Numbering'”, liej^iiining with his 
aeccesion-ycar, B.C. 2804 Died B.C. 

2755, Vir. 

Mer-en-ia 5 years ... B.C. 2755^V^750Jgg. 

Pepi II 94 „ „ 2760H^.26.56JfJ. 

{Sed.Jleh in B.C. 2725|^J|, and B.C. 
2695^'j,; and Ilf udi-I/el in B.C. 2664|f§). 

:l>rj' Hall gives Mer-en-rft only 4 years, but Mer>en-r& 
s^ems’to have survived to bis 6th regnal year, Pepi 
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II possibly reigned longer than 91 years ; but on his 
death, whenever it occurred, disorders arose, the affairs 
of the kingdom fell into chaos, even the close of the 
dynasty is uncertain, and all we can do, from this point 
on, till the rise of the llth dynasty (Theban), is to set 
forth the fied- and Rendi-IIehs as they successively fell 
due at intervals of 30, gl*, years. Thus : — 


J.C, 

268444;; 

A 

{ 


26()3ti;^ 


♦ > 

») 

2373442 



)• 

2543 

A 

Uetuh, 

o 

251241,2 

2482 

A 


}> 

■21.5144.;:- 


)) 


2421 >14 

A 

IlemI j 

M 

23905-s;;- 

A 

Sffl 


23«0||;: 



>1 

2329 }|;;- 



o 

2299442 

A 

Hvnili, 

}i 

22694^'!, 

A 

Sed, 

o 

2288442 


*9 
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Period of Confusion, followed 
by the 7th; 8th, 9th, and 
iOth dynasties in succession. 


Thr Eleventh Dynasty (Theban). 


{Dmed on the I2ih Df/iwsh/, as reconst meted below) . 


Antef 1 
Antef II 


» 


III 


MenthG'hetep I 


!9 years .. B.C. ^ l3«,’VV-2120|ff. 

51 years ... B.C. 2I20|J^2070 tVs. 

(Unreporieil Si’thHebs must have fallen in 
B.C. 211t5J||J, hie 5th regnal year, .'nd 
B.C. 2080^45^, his 83th regnal ye«f|V 
0 years .. B.C. 2070 ..8001 

16 „ „ 2065:^^2049411. 

( An anreported Sei-Heb. which was also a 
or Quadruple 8ei, must have 
fallen in B.C 2Q56, his lOtb r^nal year).; 
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Mratbu-hetep II 

in 


[V 






^5 ymt^ .. B.(\ 20l9|^5.iJ(W4||5. 

the oelobratftil NKB-IIEril (Khon1)4lA. 

W >ean< .. B.t\ -014 

in «.C. >025 his 20th legiml 
year A Std statue hu^ in fact Wen found. 
Probably it relate*^ to this H^d, In H,(\ 
20l5.J-r;;l (his 00th lejxnal year) Neh-hopu-^ 
ru assumeil the biyle and title “ riiiter oF 
O'he Two Lands From this epoch to 
Vmen-eiu-h&t ICtli rep^nal year 

svas, aoooidinjj^ to Petrie, tU 
of our years; or 27 of our }ears to the 
foundatinii of the XI 1th Dynasty, which 
was 111 1 U\ iOSS^LU- 
o ^eals B.C. 

(A Sed-lleh leported. Musi have betui the Svd 
falling ill B.(\ 1005 his second regnal 
^car). 

U) years .. H.O. Iu9l 

( I Vine .speaks of a Am/- /A // “ seat<Ml figure'* 
as having been found. Possibly if repre- 
sented Menthuhetep IV. It could not have 
belonged (u thin nugn, as no \va» 

due in il. The nevt was not to fall till 
B.C. Tith legnal year of Senwo«ri 

1 of the Xlltii Dynasty). ^ 


Thus it appears that xVmen-em*hat I must have 
founded the XILth Dynasty some 7 of our years before 
the Xlth Dynasty bad come to an end. 


The Twelfth Dfnastt (The ban), 

(Based on Petrie^s figures for regnal periods ; on the 
spheroid, i.e,y assuming J,, for every '' unity 
‘ ^ ^ on B*C. 18671 HO Kahun 

SOthic-Rising in the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III. 
With this dynasty opened the regime of AMENfKA, 
or YfiMEN*EA, as supreme Sun-god in Khem). 
Amen-eni^^bit I (alone) 20 years .. B.C. 1988:jy^l96&||f. 

31 
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8etkwof»ri 1 (or tTsert-Sen I, or I) 

45 yearfi . . B.C. 1968||f 1 924:^5^. 

(During hie first 10 regnaHyears he was 
Co<>RegeDt with his father^ who thus 
really reigned 80 y^^ars. In his 3rd regnal 
year* B.C. 1966f|^, Senwosri I decided to 
build a temple at On to the Sun-god. 

Its foundations were completed at “ the 
beginning of a 5^rf-period.*’ A SeiUlhh 
did fall in B.C. 1964^^. In the interval 
these foundations settled. A tlendulleb 
must have fallen in B.C. 1934^-^). 

Ameni«^m*hflt 11 (alone) 33 years .. B.C. 

(An unreported Serf-//ei must have fallen 
in B.C. ]903f|^). 

Senwosri II 19 years B.C. 1891|^^-1873jf^. 

^Seuwosri 111 38 „ ,, 1873^-1 835|^^. 

(An unreported SechHeb must have fallen in 
B.C. 1873-J^-^, the year of his accession 
and of the demise of his predecessor. The 
Kn/tun Sothic-Rising occurred in B C. 
1867^1, his 7th regnal year = the 120th 
ordinary or unity year on the 860® 
spheroid, of the dynasty. Another 

unrepoited Sed-Ifei must have fallen in 
B.C. 184241^), 

Amen-em-h«t III ^18 jears ... B.C. 18354^-1788:1^^. 

(An unreported llemH-Heb must have fallen 
in B.C. 1812f4|f}. 

•> 9 years . B.C. 

(An nnreported must have fallen in 

B.C. 1783:^). 

Jebek-nel'eru.ra 4 years ... B.C. 1780^17704^. 


Senwosri IL 
..Senwosri 111 


Amen>ein*bfil III 


Sebek'Qeleru.rft 

Mxplanation,-^ 


B.C, 1988^^at)ie first spheroidal year of the dynasty 
„ 186 T 4 |f»thel 2 I 4 |^th „ 


nm 
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These 120m- spheroidal years s= 1 1 9 ordinary years ns based on 
the original old JlSO® “ unity ” spheroid. Therefore B.C. 1867|4I^ 
(one spheroidal year more) is the 1 40th ordinary year of the dynasty. 

Again, it is true that, if added up, some of the above 
regnal years 
Thus — 


e,, as far as Senwosri Ill’s 7th, total 

Amen-em-hitt I 

40 

Senwosri I 

Aft 

A»nen-em-hftt II 

83 

Senwosri II 


Senwosri III 

7 


12-t 


This seoms to be J< years too many. But in those 
days, when a king died, the year of his death was also 
considered the first year of his successor ; so that the 
first years of Senwosri III, Senwosri IT, Amen-em-h&t II, 
and Senwosri I Ifavc really been counted in twice. 
Hence, 4 years have to be deducted from 124: and this 
leaves Senwosri Ill’s 7th year really as the 120th — not 
the 124th, 

What other reconstruction of the 12th dynasty recog- 
nizes all the above conditions ? 

Farther back than the Fourth Dynasty I do not at 
pi’esent venture. Our knowledge of the preceding 
dynasties is too scrappy and kaleidoscopical ly uncertain 
to permit of any attempted reconstruction of them on 
similar detailed lines. 

According, however, to Hall {Ano. Hut. of the Near 
East, pp. 27, 115), the period covered by the first three 
dynasties probably did not much exceed four centuries j 
and even this estimate, he says, is mere guess-work, 
arrived at by dead-reckoning. Professor Breasted allows 
about 600 years for the period— thus assigning the 
beginning of the dynasties to c. B.C. 3400, 'and the 
Introdtiotlnn of the ealendar to c. B.C. 4241. 
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Moreover, Menes — the name of a celebrity who used 
to be regarded as the first known king of Qerat, or Khem 
— is now believed to have been merely a sort of style or 
title ]K>rne by at least 3 royal individuals ; so that if, as 
was once #ipposed, the old “ Menes ” reigned 62 years, or 
thereabouts, we must now assume that the 3 kings into 
which his “ conflate personality ” has been disintegrated 
each reigned about 20 years only, or at least some 
such reduced period as shall consist with their joint 
reigns amounting to not more than about 62 years. 

Our earliest date, as above arrived at — that of 
Sha-yeri-rtl, first king of the 4-th Dynasty (called by Hall 
Sharu, and by Petrie Shaaru) — is B.C. 3140^|. If, 
therefore, to that we add say -1-50 years, we get B.C. 
8690^^1 as the approximate beginning of the dynasties — 
the date say of the accession of the first “ Menes.” 

Even then civilization in Khem must have been old — 
the result of perhaps centuries of preceding volution. 
Certainly the Romiu were not then in the ” Neolithic 
stage ” of culture, as Dr. Hall suggests. 

Lastly, even if we accept the proposition that the 
Sdthio Calendar (the calendar connected with Sirius) was 
inscituted by Pepi I in B.C. 2786*~|, regarded as a zero- 
point, and that the commencement of the so-called 
Era of Menophres, may be assigned to the same epoch, it 
by no means follows that the regular official recording 
of Time began then. There may have been, and probably 
there was, a calendar of some sort — perhaps even one 
based on the 365° spheroid-before B.C. 2786m. That 
oaliendar, however, was not connected with Sirius ; hence, 
it could never have been a Soihic Calendar. Possibly it 
was connected with Gamma Dracfinis* In that case we 
may reasonably call it the Draconian Calendar. This may 
have bedn the calendar which, according to Professor 
Breasted, was introduced in or about B.C. 4<24il.. 



An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence 


By 

Am.vrkswak TuaivIU, !M.A. 

SODUCKS or INFOUMATION. 

Gautama Dhartnasutra, Matmsmriti, Vajiuwalkya- 
smriti, Va'<ishtha Dhannasutra, Apastamha Dliarmasulra, 
Bodhilyaiia Dharmastltra, Artliasaslra of Kaiifilya and 
its translation, N'ishnusmriti, Xaradasjnriti, Sukranfti ; 
Vlramitrodaya. Vyavaharataltva of Itairliunaiidana, 
Smritichandrika. Parasara Dhannasainliiia, Mitakshara, 
Aparilrkabbashya, Vyavaharabalambhatl i, Connnontarins 
on Mann by Kulluka, iMedhatitlii, Govindavaja, IbV^hava 
and others, Maskaribhtisbya on Gautama, llaradatUi’s 
^Mitakshara on Gautama Uharmasutra, Asahaya's (Jommon- 
tary on Naradasmriti, Comnumtary of Govindasvami on 
Bodlmyana Bharmasutra, Biiblcr’s translation of Manu 
(S. B. E.), Julius Jolly’s translation of Aarada and 
Brihaspati (S. B. H.), translations of Apastamba Vasisbtha 
and Vishnu (S. B. E.), Ljiw of Evidencn - VVoodroil’c 
and Ameer Ali, and Vedic Index — Maedonell and Keith. 

iNTROnUCTOllY. 

The instances of application of the laws of evidence 
cannot be definitely traced in the ancient Vedic literature. 
It is true that the term Ji'mtf'i interpreted by Zimmer as 
“ witness ” occurs in two passages of the Atharvaveda and 
one of the Samkbayana Aranyaka, Geldner suggests 
that the practice of ordeal, the divine mode of proof, is 
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referred to in the lligveda which according to other 
Sanskrit scholars seems to bo improbable. The lire ordeal 
seen in the Atharvaveda by some scholars has been dis- 
approved by others. Such an ordeal appears however in 
the Panchavimsa Brahmana and ordeal with glowing axe 
occurs in the Chhandogya Upanishad. According to 
Weber the balance ordeal is referred to in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana.' 

Coming to the Sutra period which may be said to 
have commenced in the 7th or 8th century B. C. and 
extended up to the tth century B. C., wc come across 
clear references to trials and depositions. The procedure 
of ecclesiastical trials as recorded in the Buddhist Vinaya- 
pltaka certainly has indirect bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the law of evidence. 

In (lautaraa’s Manual which is regarded, not without 
reason, as the oldest of the Dharmasutras now extant, we 
have one whole chapter (Chap. Xlll) devoted to the 
procedure relating to the calling in and competency of 
Avitncsscs, depositions, ordeals, punishment of perjured 
witnesses and sanction of conditional perjury. We tran- 
slate below the whole chai)ter to enable the reader to 
form his own judgment about it which is of great 
historical importance also as we find that similar procedure 
is adhered to in later codes such as the Mann Samhita, 
treatises of Vishnu, Brihaspati and Narada: — 

“ In disputes truth is to be ascertained from 
witnesses.’^ Witnesses should be many, above reproach so 
far as their own actions are concerned and such whom the 
king may trust. They are to be free from partiality to 
and malice against either of the parties. Madras even 
endowed with such qualifications may act as witnesses. 


^ See the referoncos collected in the Vodic Index. 

^ The translation is based on the Maskari«Bhashya. 
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A Brahmana not formally adduced to give evidence should 
not be accepted as a witness by the king through the 
request of a non-Brahmaiia. Witnesses though assembled 
(in court) should not say anything until they arc 
questioned (by the king).' If they fail to speak 
(the truth), they will ijieur sin. 'I'nilh-speakiug hauls 
to heaven and the contrary to hell. Hven non*appointed 
witnes.ses may speak (where ends of justice cannot be 
met otherwise). There is no hard and fast rule in ca.ses 
of violence and regarding a complaint lodged by one 
deceived.' In the event ()f moral laws being violahul 
and the country sulVering (through tin' faibir«' of justice), 
demerit is ac([uired equally by tin* Avitm'ssc'is, the memlx'rs 
of the tribunal, the king and (he (Uxn- of (he mischief. 
When (lualitled witnesses are wanting, truth is to be 
ascertaineil by nuvins of HuimUm or ordeal.* This 
Sapailiii in the case of a non-lbabmana shall take place 
before an imagcKl deity or in the assembly of the king and 
iht^ Hrahmnnas. A witness who giv('s false (ividemee in 
regard to a small animal kills his t(ui gsonu'ations {i.e., 
sends them to hell). The consiHiumure of telling a lie in 
respect of a cow, horse, man oi- pie.ee of land is ten tinu*s 
more in each succe.ssive cas(*. Or, hy giving false 
testimony regarding a j)icee of land, a witness kills all 
hiunan beings {i.e., commits the same sin as is committed 
by killing all men). Seizing or forcibly taking posse.ssion 
of a piece of land leads to helli.sh abode. I'alse testimony 
in respect of waters and adultery produces the same 
consequence. Falseliood spoken (in the cour.se of a trial) 
on account of honey and butter gives rise to th<5 .same sin 
as that for .small animals. By giving false evidence for a 

Accordinf' to Haradatta this Sutra (XIII. 5) nieims : — 

Wilnesses should not pfiro evidence nttasked and without heinj^ fthfioinbled. 

* The meaning of this Sdtra (Xlil. 10) is not clear. 

^ Haradatta takes the word to mean oath or solemn affirmation. 
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piece of cloth, gold, paddy and the Vedas' one incurs the 
same sin as foi- a cow. False evidence for a conveyance 
is as sinful as that for a horse. When it is found 
that a witness has given false evidence, he should be 
censured and punished by the king. But whenever 
the life of a (good) man would be lost by true 
evidence, a witness is free from blame if he gives 
false evidence. Such a lie, however, should not be 
told for the sake of saving the life of wicked man. 
The king himself or a learned Brahma^a should act as the 
judge. The complainant should approach the judge 
seated on an elevated seat.” When the defendant keeps 
himself absent or the witnesses of the complainant do 
not make their appearance, the judge should wait for a 
year.® But he is not to do so {lit. he is to commence 
the trial very soon), in disputes concerning a cow, bull 
or marriage. He should decide at once those cases also 
which are very urgent.* Speaking the truth before the 
judge constitutes the highest virtue.” 

Modes of Proof. 

It is particularly in the older portions of the legal 
manual of Vishpu ® that avo find that truth respecting a 
question of fact is to be ascertained in matters of litiga- 
tion by three means, viz., documents, witnesses and 
ordeals. Yajhavalkya has in addition another mode of 
proof, viz., bhukti or ascertainment of actual possession,® 

» If on© attributes non-learning of th© Yodas to one who has learned them.— 
Mashari, 

* The real import of this Sutra (XIll. 27) is that the judgg should not take fhe 
initiative in beginning a lawsnit. 

* /.e., the trial is to go on after one year. 

* /.e„ matters, a delayed adjudication of which may result in loss or damage^ 

» iwi M ftwft wPs— ^ i vi, 23. 

T*j. n. 22. 
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Yasishtba does not mention ‘ ordeal ’ and i-ecognises only 
three kinds of proof,* Brihas{>ati and Nftrada * declare 
‘proof’ primarily to l>e twofold, human and divine. Hy 
divine proof is meant the ordeal by balnnee and the other 
modes of divine tost and human proof consists of wit- 
nesses, documents and inference (anumana) jiccording 
to Byihaspati and of M itnesses and documents according 
to Narada. Narada in a later verse recognises, however, 
the proof of possession ibhtikti) and its im|x>rtaneo.'' 
Brihaspati’s aarwwtlz/rt is implied in the hhukti of Yftjua- 
valkya as interpreted by Itagbunandana as well as by 
Parusara DharmasathhiUi.* But the accuracy of this 
interpretation seems doubtful from another verso of 
Brihaspati ’ in which the relative importance of ammuna, 
bhnkti, witnesses and documents is clearly set forth. It 
is stated here that oi'al evidenc(! of witne.sses is of superior 
cogency than anttmana, a written document is to l)e 
considered a better means of ascertaining the truth than 
oral evidence of witnesses and undisturbed po8.s<!ssion for 
three succes.sive generations is of gr(Wit<ir legal foreo than 
anumana and the evidences furnished by both documents 
and witnes.scs. Some light, however, can he had from 
Apasttimba and Katyfiyana a.s regards the (;orrect meaning 
of the term anumana. According to Apastamlja, llnga 
or inference drawn from circumstances is an independent 

* »ffv. wist i x vi. 

* Kiwi IftKh HK1 1 wnawfwwf i 

ftrai Kiwi »ii?k" 1 ^OiKfl toi i wuh ^wjiwikw ftfsKiwn « 

Silrada 11. 28, Brihaspati, Viram., p. UO (CalcuOa edition). 

* fwfiw wilw«i1»ifi«‘. S*'*'. ' jtn vwkik kh) i 

xarada, IV. 69. 

WKT^»n«l Baghunandana, p. 26. 

WtJ*n4 KW 1!tW:, inKK»*IKV!BTKWnt Dlianna- 

samhita, p. 88. 

‘ wgwwi? Kv: wrU wirw»Kl *rw i wwmpn 

Hs^hfiBandAiiat p. 49. 
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means of proof.' KStyayana wliile saying that the modes 
of proof are principally three, viz., witness, document and 
possession, incidentally mentions yukti ^ along Arith them. 
Yukti means, according to him,* enumeration, specifica- 
tion or rather consideration of several aspects of a question 
such as the circumshinces created by time, place, etc. 
Devaijahhatta in his Srariti-Chandrika explains arnmnwa 
hy ‘ inference drawn from the circumstances of a case, 
these circumstances being indications of an ait done, such 
as carrying a fire-brand, etc.” If we connect the expla- 
nation of yukii as given hy Katyiiyana Avith that of 
anwnmmt as given by Devanabbatta, it would appear that 
yukti and aunmZma are closely related AA'ith each other, 
the former, meaning ‘a consideration of the circumstances’ 
and the latter ‘ an inference draAvn from them.’ In 
other Avords, the rule is that a fact can be established 
either hy direct and positive evidence or by ‘ cogent and 
irresistible grounds of presumption.’ To be more accu- 
rate, recognition of miunmua as one of the modes of proof 
shows that if the circumstances are such as to make it 
morally certain (by means of yukti) that such and such 
facts exist or have occurred, a case may be decided solely 
on the strength of those circumstantial evidences. Thus 
we see that Narada mentions six ditferent kinds of 
proceedings in which witnesses may be dispensed Avith 
and mere inference from the circumstances is sufficient 
to prove the guilt of the persons accused. He says — '■ 

' ^ ^ Wa I 11. 1 1. 2i». 6. 

* Hfw; ninst’ Pi?; i fsnfitaig ParssBra, 

p. 91. 

’ t Pnrafera, 

p. 91. 

* l Smriti Chandrika, Part I, p. 23. 

* 'wiftr ^ i 
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‘ It should be known that oin^ carryiiit? a lire-hrand in his 
hand is an incendiary ; that one taken n ith a weapon 
in his hand is a murderer ; and that wliere a man and the 
wife ot another man seize one another by the hair, 
the man must be an adulterer. One who goes alwut with 
a hatchet in his hand and makes his approach may be 
recognised as a destroyer of bridges; oiuj carrying an axe 
is declared a destroyer of trees and one whos(f looks are 
suspicious is likely to have committed an assault.” 

DtVlNK I’UOOK. 

,Vs to the divine modi* of [>roor, ordt'uls by tire and 
water are mentioned bv Manu in a enrsorv manner. 
Apastamba Dharmasutni recommends the eauployment 
of a divine proof in a general way without adding any 
particulars.' Gautama, Yasishtlna and llodbayana, are silent 
regarding ordeals. Elaborattj rules about tlnun are laid 
down in Yajnavalkya, Vishnu and Narada and tlnfse 
authorities more or less agree with one another. Yajhaval- 
kya prescribes ordeals in all those eases of serious erinujs 
where the complainant having lost his ea.so owing to the 
insuflieicncy of evidence insists on their employment on 
the e.xprcss condition of his receiving punishment himself 
in case the accused proves his innocence. Vishnu 
recommends the ap])lication of ordeals in cases of ‘a 

ffisunhBfq'a q: tq«w i 

B*n qaslhaa. ii Nsr-via, iv. 172- i7i. 

‘ ftiiTTt fqfqai I 2ft. ft- 

* I yaj -U, 07. 

Mit. on Vaj., II. 95. 

l — Vyavah^rabaiarubliatti on MitAkahanI, 
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criminal action directed against the King, of violence, 
of denial of a deposit or of theft and robbery.’ ‘ Narada 
farther distinguishes between cases in which ordeals should 
be employed and which could be settled by other modes of 
proof. According to him* ordeals are necessary only in 
absence of oral and documentary evidences. They are 
never to be resorted to when it is possible to decide a case 
with the help of witnesses and documents. Thus he 
distinctly says — ‘ whore a transaction has taken place in 
day-time, in village or town or in the presence of witnesses, 
divine test is not applicable. It is applicable only where 
the transaction has taken place in a solitary forest, at night 
or in the interior of a house and in the cases of violence 
or of the denial of a deposit.’ In all such cases too 
ordeals become necessary, says Vijuanesvara, only when 
witnesses arc wanting.' He further tells us on the 
authority of Katyayana that if the complainant and the 
defendant insist on the employment of two different kinds 
of proof, i.e., if one is prepared to undergo an ordeal and 
makes a proposal to that effect, and the other proposes 
to produce witnesses, the judge is to give preference to 
the latter’s proposal.* These general rules have their 
exceptions and we know this from what Brihaspati and 
KAtyAyana say. According to Brihaspati the charges 
relating to heavy crimes and appropriation of deposits 

* Wftf WWtWH I l— Visliiju, IX. I and 2. 

v<i fwuT ii 

Nftrada) IV. 29 and 30. 

’ *i5T»s nutn wo® ntjwwt wi <i® i aiifl< n « n% 

(V®»t I— MiWkshart on Vaj., II. 23. 

?W H ftrat W: I— Mit. on raj., 11. 22. 
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are absolutely uudei* ihe domain of onlcals and witnesses 
have no scope there.' He says further- tliat a forj^an* of 
gems, pearl or coral, one nithholding a deposit, a rufflan 
and an adulterer shall be te.sted by oaths and ordeivls in 
every case. He holds also the view that tho tost of 
ordeal is to he applied when a doubt arises with regard to 
a document or oral evidence, when tlu^ proof of (iniumna 
(inference) fails i.nd when the witnesses have disappeared 
or are all of them perjured. Kalyfiyana, too, in full 
agreement with Ib ihaspati says that witnesst*s should not 
he e.xamined and trial should be condueted sohdv bv 
having recourse to an onleal in ebarges of murder and 
violonee of a grave eharaetei-. According to him divine 
t('st i.s to 1)0 applied in those ciist's also in which Ihe 
evidences prf)duc*e(l by botli the t'oinplainanf and the 
defendant are e(|ually strong,' It is interestitig to note that 
he recommends also the optional usitof ordeal and all kinds 
of human proof in lawsuits relating to debt, and of ordeal 
!Uid witnesses only in such minor oiVcnces as abustt, assault 
and the employment of forcible means' to rtteovtu’ 
a dehl or to take possession of a pittee of land belonging 
to another.’ 


Vintin,, p. 1 14. 

Virain., p. 1 i 1. 

fstfen 'q qH mW't ! v'lJtist ’q aq i — 

Sm, (‘hniiflrik^. 

f%5srin!3*^"ii it Vjq flirt'll: i| — Viiuin, ji. lI l. I’lnamra. [I, idi. 

V«> q feat??*? q nq; i I’lU'aSarn, 

' «JHSr vq fifaqtqtft — i^urtUnra, tKi 

■’ v.*w «r?% qwqrew i 

qt ttwtt h 

— Panksarn, p. IX). 
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Relative Importance of the Human Mooes of Proof. 

It has been seen above that according to Brihaspati 
anumana is the worst kind of proof and as between 
witness, document and possession, document prevails 
over witness and possession prevails ovei both witness 
and document. In another place he says ‘ a document 
is never overruled by witnesses or by an oath.” It 
should be understood that all these sayings regarding 
the relative value of the diverse kinds of proof refer to 
cases of debt, purchase, sale and ownership. Narada 
also says that in such cases a document is a better 
kind of proof than witnesses.- But that possession 
is held to be the best of all prools by him also is clear 
from his two versos which are rendered as follows : — 

“A document has many blemishes, witnesses are 
neither free from old age, nor from death. Uninterrupted 
possession is the surest mode of proof inasmuch as it is 
not connected with any material object (i.e., decay).” ^ 

“A document is valid at all times. Witnesses can 
give valid evidence as long as they live. Possession becomes 
valid through the lapse of time. This is the injunction of 
the Sastras.” ‘ 

The commentator Asahayahas the following glo.ss upon 
these verses'"’ ; — “documents carefully preserved can furnish 


* 5113 91pjfw: m I — Siti. CI>.aiulrikiT, p. 151. 

• *1 filfea I — Sinfti nuiiulrika> p. 15|. 
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valid evidence even after the creditor, the debtor and wit- 
nesses have died. Thus it can substantiate a claim raised 
by the son, grandson, great-grandson or a more remote 
descendant of the original owner. Witiu'sses can testify to 
a fact only in their life-time. Even while they live, a 
document is a superior kind of })roof than they themselves 
are. On the other hand, a creditor may recover hw lojin 
even after four or live generations haves passed away, Le., 
even after the lapsts of an immeasurable period 0!i the 
strengtn of uninterrupted possession.” In the opinion of 
Katytiyana the ellieacy of tlu^se three kinds of proof 
differs according to the subjeirts of litigation. Thu.s 
writing (written law) and neith«*r oath nor witness is the 
only proof with regard to the linuNljonoured institutions 
of guild, corporation and company ' ; oral evidence of 
witnesses, and neither writing nor oath, is to be rtfsorted 
to in cases of non-payment of debts and wages, disputes 
regarding ownership, la'cission of sale and purchiise, 
gambling and Ixdting ■ : disputes regardijig an entrance, 
roads, yards and drains .should be (bicided by having 
recourse to the proof of jjossession and neither witnesses 
nor documents will be of any use there.’ 

Divt.sioNs OK Vvavahaha: 

Its Kklatjon' with Witnks.sk.s. 

We liave a verso from Na-rada which .seenis to have 
a special signiticance as to the divisions of judicial 

— l>. 88. 

* ^ ^ ^ h 

Par^rai p*89, Mitaksliara on Vaj., If. 23. Kif ’fif 

\ Bfllamlliatti. ChmdriH imdg— * 
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proceedings. We (luote tiie main part of the verse ' 
below : — 

JMurmaioha DjuioahuiuiHcho cliHrilrmi rajammnmh 

chalushpiid ni/ri luihdro 

Professor Aiyaiigar nniders the, v(!rse tlius ■ — “Canon, 
judicial procedure, general acce[»Lance of usage and royal 
edicts form the four- fold basis of the suhjc'ct of litigation.” 
This nmdoring is open to dispute, for it is clear from 
the commentary of Asahaya that Narada’s expression 
Chnluiilijiad (four-footed) signiluis th(f four divisions of 
judicial procedure into l)li(inii.<i, Viiiiixiliai'ii, ('li<irilra and 
ItaJaHimma ’ and not tin; four-fold basis of the subject 
of litigation as I’roIVssor Aiyangar takes it. The com- 
mentary is lent sup[)ort in a way hy lb’iha.sj)ati who 
declares that ‘ judi-inent in a doubtful matter is .said to be 
of four sorts according as it is hasted on Dhonm, Vi/am- 
hum, ClKirilro and JSl fijidjiih'* (command of the King).* 
Narada in agreement with the earliest juristic conception 
of Marma goes on to say th.at witnesses are not required 
in Dlutrimt\iH(valu(>'a inasmuch as its very, essence is 
truth.'' Here, in the words of commentator Asahaya,'' 
though the parties hav<' come to the court, they do not 
deviate from truth in their statements and as such 
witnesses and document s are imt need('d. There is nothing 
uncommon in such a state of alVairs according to Hindu 


' Xiiv., 1. Ui. 

- Ancient fndiun }». l;il, 

— Vimin, p. S 

Uigvoda, T. X. N) j laittiriya, 1. X, 11 ; Brihadaranyaka, I. 4. 14, 

** W I -Nar., I. 11. 

I w flisira |, Acc. to the MitAkgharS 

resU on divine lostK. See Mitik-thni-a on Ynj., 11. iX5. 
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ideas. The HiiHlii law-makers even suppose tluit (lu'i'o 
existed a time in which there was no /'/AO'u/mw at all 
on account of tlie absolute truthfulness and rolii?ious 
disposition of all people. We may quou* hero the two 
very simple vtu'ses one by Xarada ami another by Brihas- 
pati to show what a beautiful notion these law-^iveu's 
had about the aneieut Hindu soeietv. 

“Whim people were absolutely religious and voracious, 
there existed neither lawsuits, nor hatred, nor sellish- 
ness.’’ ‘ 

*■ Ju former aixes men cere strictly virtuous ami devoid 
of mischievous propensities. Now that avariet* and malice 
hav(? (aketi possession of them, judicial proceedings have 
been (>stahlished.” * 

It is the second kind of law-suit >;oiue: Iw the name 
of T'ff<tra//ara. which rests on tlie statv'inents of wiliies.ses.‘ 
That is to .say, when it is suspected that either of the 
parties has made a false statement, truth is to he ascer- 
tained with the help of judicial procedure which depends 
upon the evidence given by witnesses.' 'I’he treatise on 
its own admission points to a state of Hindu Society 
when its relations heeame su(!i(deiit)y comple.v. Taking 
it as a general ohservation we can well n)'d(M’.stand why 
ancient V'edie literature is wanting in references to foiunal 
procedure of trial by courts. When sovriety is simple, 
no legal convention and foianalilies bec'mie nece.ssary ; 
but when w itli the. adv'auce of civilisation, as we now 
understand it, the social relations hecotne more ami more 
complex and people begin to swerve from the principles 


‘ vrirarrwt: i «nfq wm; ii , i- !• 

» wjivtHi; h— V iram , p. r,. 
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of truth and rii^htcousucss for economic and other con- 
comitant reci«ons, the introduction of an elaborate 
procedure J)ecomes a desideratum. 

WiTls'ESSKS. 

Ilrihaspati divideis \vitncs.s<!.s into tw'elve classes. Six 
of them are described as krUa (ai)pointed at the time of 
the transaction) and tlie other six as akiila (not-appoint- 
ed), /.(?., those who though not appointed can subsequently 
depost\' Tfie kriUi or appointed witnesses are : 

1. fAkhiln - a su))S(!ril)ini 5 witness, i.e., one by whom a 
document is attested, lie ent('rs in a deed his own as 
well as his father’s caste, nannj and so forth and the place 
of his reside!»c(i." 

2. /^eklii ta oiw (•aus(ul to be written.’ This sort 
(»f witness is entered in a. d(«Ml tofrether with the details 
of the aj'rocment by the jdaiutilT when writing a conti’act 
of loan.* 

The dilTerence ])etweeu a lik/rila and a lekhila witness 
is that the former writes his iKun(5, caste, etc., with his 
own hand while the latter does not do so but is made a 
witness and (»ntered in a deo<l when a contract is made 
in his presence.* 

3. (jlu(/int — ‘a secret witness.’ He is made to hear, 
standing concealed behind a nail or some such thing, 

' I 'an'ftss?! ii 

Wfl;, l— Viram., p. 143. 

^•1 nwf-iff'isitsf'i (sipn;) i — 

Viram., p, U(i 

* ailfit « fqett^cai i fqaiwq « fqifejiatps: II— 

Smriti CUaudrik^, p. 184. 

— Apariirka, p» 00. 

’•if'll'n ^ fSRinH^qt^SSlI — another reading. 

qtni^«qq»nRl»qlHW^ l— Smrili ChandnkS, p. 186. 
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distinctly what the defendant speaks eoncoi’ninj^ a certain 
debt and relates the statements of the defendant just as 
he heard them, in order to establish tlje claim of the 
complainant if the defendant tries to deny the debt in a 
law court.' 

4. Suiayiin — ’‘one rcnninded. Me is not enteiajd in 
the deed. He is invited at a transaction eoncerniu" loan, 
deposit or purchase and is remindtHl rep<*nte<lly of it by 
the claimant in order to keep lbs memory fresh and to 
insure the publicity (tf the transaction. Ilrilmsjwiti 
further tells us that not to lannind witnesses of the 
tran.saction frofjuently is one of tlie reasons for losinfr 
one’s cause." 

5. Vad Iiilh/i i i Ttn ' — ‘ a casual or spontaneous 
witness,’ lie also is not entered in the deed. He 
happens to be on the spot of transaction acehb'ntally and 
is made a witness hy the parties. Tluf material point of 
ditTennico hc'tween a .s/m'irita and a ifiulj'ifrhrhhhhhijlia 
witness lies in the fact that tin* fornnw is purposely 
brought near the transaction and the latter makes his 
appearance quite accidentally. 

(5, VtloyoHrikidu - an indirect witness.’ H(< is a witness 
who depo.sej3 to facts from the reports of others. Accord- 
ing to Brihaspati he is one ‘ who (dther r<!peats from his 
own hearing or from the reports of others lh(* previous 
statements of actual vVituess' or ‘ to whom is communicated 

’ ’STsik ■, w- • 

' -Aparirka Bbaahya, p. 667. 

’ It; iRV. i mifm; « ijijutn: i 

— Sinjiti GhandrikA, p. 184, A{»artlrka, p. 667. 
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— AparArka, p. 667. 
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by an original witness what he knows about a certain 
case at the tinie wlien he gws abroad or is lying on 
his death-bed.” Julius .lolly tliinks that the function 
of an V tlaraHakshl was nuirely to corroborate the state- 
ments of other witnesses either from his ow'ii knowledge 
or from hearsay. 

Narada docs not rtscognise the ‘ tekhita ’ Avitness and 
thus according to him /'ri/e witnesses are of live sorts." 

Tlie most preliminary thing for a witness to be eligible 
to depose is that he must hci appointed by either of the 
partuis after tin* complaint, is lodged. Mann, Narada, 
Vishpu end Bodhayana all agree that a person may give 
evidence only when called upon to do so hy the .suitors 
(nrUij/tikfah) and no one who volunteers to give evidence 
without being summotUHl will he rtickoned as a witness.'’ 
The expression (irthi/itkldli used hy INIanu indicates that 
the names of the witr»es.s(!s had to be mentioned by 
the parties in separate lists and that it was so is clear 
from Vajfiavalkya also. It is slated there that after the 
d(?fendant has teudonul his answer to the plaint of the 
complainant, the comiilainant or the defendant should 
immedialely wrile down what his evidences are in his 
favour,' But it should he not<»d at the same time that 
the fact of a witness not having been named in the list 
was not considered an al)solute ground for refusing to 

‘ ns I Stai I 

— Aparitrkft, p. (UlT. 

Viram.. p 14.*) 

" 9 Maim, VIIl. (i9. 

^ UMI *T ^ wfttawfg i~ Nj5rn.l«, IV Ifi”. I 

— Vish^m, VIII. 4. |— BoilhSyana, T. 10. 31. 

^ — ^nj* 11 . 7 . Here th<. word aiihX may 

mean the pKnintiff or tho dofomlant aceordiupr to the nature of the reply submitted 
by tho defmuUnt to tho pot i lion of the plaintiff. 
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examine him. For, in another verse of Jfaim we linil 
that persons not originally appointed as witnesses can also 
be examined by the court if it be, known that they saw 
or heard anything reganling the facts of the case under 
trial/ They are described as witnesses by Narada 

and Brihaspati. 'I'hese authorities an* also of opinion that 
special people only under special ciivumslancas can !«» 
admitted as oki'itn witnesses. As has been statiMl above, 
they recognise only six kinds of .such n itnesses and they 
are ; 

1. Grama.- — ‘ The people of tlu' villagtMnay ijive evi- 
dence without any special appointment as to what lias been 
anywhere spoiled or damage<l in the boundary liin?.’ 

2. Pratlciviika :' — He may act as a witiu'ss if a fresh 
trial should take place of a suit decided by himself. 

3. Raja . — ‘The king in person having b(?ard the 
speeches of plaintiff and defendant, may act as a witness if 
both should quarrel with one another.’ ‘ A sahaya thinks '■ 
that the king can give testimony with regard to wliat has 
happened before his eyes. 

4. Ka ryahhifautara '' — ‘ One to whom an affair has beim 
entrusted or communicated by both the parties, i.c., one 
W'ho knows the innermost .secrets of both the parties. 

5. KulyaJ — ‘ A family vvitness.’ lie is a(!quainted with 
the rules of duty, is on good terms with both the parlies 

’ i t-vui.7u. 
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and is appointed by tlieni to witness a deed of partition, 
gift or sale, 

(5, Dldiika} — 'J'he expression used by Narada is 
priihUah. According to Ib.iliaspati lu! is a messenger, 
is respectabb}, (isteeituid and approved by both the parties, 
lie listens to the spoech<‘s of both th(< plaintiff and the 
defendant. 

It is evident that the rule about the akfila witnes.ses 
which is rather an e.xception to the general rule was 
has('d upon two considerations ; (1) necessity for evidence 
aiid (2) circumstantial guarante<! of trustworl.hiness. 

As to tin! ((uestion of the period within which the 
k^ita witnesses can give valid <‘vidence it is laid down by 
Narada that a subscribing witiujss (liklti/a) may testify 
even after the laps(i of a very long period and the deposn 
lions of tluj nnninded {m/ntrifa) casual {i/adfichchha- 
bhij Tut), secret and indirect witness(‘s (niftirasilkshi) 

are valid if given within the 8th, Dth, 3rd and the 1st 
year respectively," That such a rule is most arbitrary in its 
character is evident and Pariisara Dharmasamhita declares 
that this is not the real opinion of Narada and as such 
may be discarded.’' The opinion of Narada, according to 
it, is embodied in another verse ' which says that the 
period within which a witness can give valid evidence 

' sifei 5[; I i— 

Apararku, p. (507. 

* qifl i 

"•iieTinE f«r«: i f^Rqg^qiRrei ii 

Nar, IV. 167-169. 
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depends upon his power of memory and a witness can 
testify to an event even after a lon<? time if his memory, 
intellectual capacity and power of hearing are strom;. 
Ihus under this ruh' as observed by Asabaya, the validity 
of any testimony is declared independ»>nt of len^dh of 
time and to dep(md on the com ptd cnee of tin? witness 
alone.' 

It is an accepted ]»rinciplc of Hindu law that the 
main duty of tin' kin;^ is to uphold the rule o( rii?ht 
against the rule of miffht by an ijupartial admitnstrafion 
of justice and prf)t<‘c(ion of the rights and interests of 
the people. The t‘vil ('Heels of indiscriminate judgnnmt 
of cas(^s, ar(i stattal in a passa”:(‘ of Hribadaranyaka- and 
narrated more popularly by M aim and Narada thus * : 

“ If tin* king did not without tiring, inflict punishment 
on those worthy to be ])unishc‘d, the stronger would roast 
the weaker, liki; fish on a spit ; the crow would ((at tin* 
sacrificial cake and the dog would lick the sacrificial viands 
and ownership would not remain with any om*, the lower 
ones would usurp the place of the higher ones.” “An 
honest person becomes a thief and a thi(‘f becomes an 
honest person ; Mandavya though not a thief was proved to 
be one such through bad trial.”' Now in the, trial of a case 
oral evidence is the. determining factor of truth and the 
accused is acijuitted or punished mainly on the strength 
of such evidence. So it is a most essential thing for the 
tribunal to see that most reliable depositions are obtained 
in order to ascertain facts from them. 'I’hus wc can 

’ I. 4. 14. 

'Riui HTtvni ^ ^ i ^ n 

— Manu, VIL 20 and 21. 
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understand what led the ancient law-makers of India to 
make a great effort to ensure the reliability of the media 
of investigation. 

Oral Evidence is to be Direct. 

According to Hindu law-givers oral evidence as a rule, 
should in all cases be direct. Manu say.s, “ evidence in 
accordance with what has been seen or heard is admis- 
sible.”' Vishtju also is of the same opinion. In his 
opinion ” the evidence of witness is of two kinds either 
of what lias been seen or what has been heard.” Accord- 
ing to Ntirada ” a sakshl (witness) is so called from his 
directly knowing the occurrence with eyes or cars. The 
knowing with oars is of what others say and with eyes 
of w'hat ho actually sees himself.” '' Evidently the texts 
above quoted give a derivative meaning of the word 
sakshl. A person is called sakshl from the directness of 
his knowledge of the occurrence about which he is going 
to depose. That this was the accepted view is clear from 
a suli’a ot Pilnini as well ‘ — sakshat drashlari samjmti/ani* 
(the suffix in is added to the word sakshal and the word 
so formed means ‘ a direct observer ’). Bodhayana is more 
explicit and says,’ ‘a witness should say what he has seen 
or heard.’ Taking all these views together we can gather 
— “ if it refers to a thing ivhich could be seen, it must be 
the evidence of a witness who says he actually saw it and 
if it refers to a thing which could be heard it must be the 
evidence of a witness Avho says he actually heard it.” 


* vww a fewfii i— mahu. vin. 74. 

» l-Vishiju, VIII. 13. 
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Medhatithi’s explanation of Mami’s taxt is that it 
enacts the general rule against the admission of hetirsjiy.' 
Hearsay evidence is the * evidence not of what the wit- 
ness know’s himself but what he has heard from others.’ 
This is derivative or second-hand evidence and should be 
excluded as far as possible, owing to its inferiority as 
compared with its original source. The commentator is 
further of opinion that thtrsonu and snu'am of ’Maim 
connote one thing tmly, /.e., the correct mode of pc'reeption.- 
This explanation of Medhatithi is derived from amdher 
verse of Manu which states ‘ hut any person whatsoever 

W'ho has a personal know ledge of an act eommitted 

may give evidence Iwtwecn the parties.’ 'rids appears to 
he the correct interpretation ' of Mann’s injunction and 
the !§uktauiti fully endorses this view w'hile .saying ‘ a 
person other than the parties who has a true knowledge 
of the affair mav be a witness.’’^ 

•r 

So as a general rule, best ovidem.’e is always to lx? 
accepted. It may be noted, how'over, that umbn’ i!ert!iin 
circumstances the secondary cvidenci; of oral testimony 
is also admitted. 'I’hese circiimstances arc criMitod first l»y 
the death of the appointed w'itiicss and se(X)ndly l)y Ids 
going to a distant land w'hich makes his pre.sfojce in courts 
impossible and thus the production of primary evidence 
out of the party’s power. Wo find it e.vpre.ssly mentioned 
in Narada that indirect proof through a .secoml-hand 
statement makes evklenco just like direct proof w'heti the 
appointed witness dies or goes abroad and speaks of the 

ModfaOiiithi on Manu« VIIL 74. 

* smnfflt n — on Manu, VJil, 74 

® g n: i— vin. m. 

* Govinda«w4mm's explanation of the word yatha^nttani in llodltAyaua'j^ text 
above referred to is aptavakyadavagatani^ i.c., known from the words of a irust- 
worlJiy person. 
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matter either ia answer to questions of the plaintiflF or of 
his own accord, toother men.’ Vishpu also says ^ — ‘an 
appointed witness havijig died or gone abroad, those who 
have heard his depositions may give evidence.’ It may 
interest th(! reader to notice how far the Hindu law-makers 
anticipated the principles of modern legislation, according 
to which ‘th(5 statornenfs written or verbal of a person 
who is dead or cannot be found are j’clevant facts in 
certain special cas(‘s’ and furthew ‘ the evidence given by 
a witness in a judicial proceeding is relevant for the 
purpose of proving in a subseipumt judicial proceeding 
the truth of tlui facts which it states, when the witness 
is dead or cannot In; found.’ 

(.'J RC IT MS'I AN'I' I A L 111 V 1 1) UNC K. 

Kautilya isays, ‘ in tlu! ahsenciT of witness direct 
evidence), the naturii of the hurt and other circumstances 
connected with the (|uarrc' in question shall be evidences.” 
lie holds also the view thal the dofendant should be asked 
as to not only th(5 nature of the work In.* did during the day 
previous to the thi'ft but also tin; plactj where bo spent the 
night till ho was caught hold of.’ ' Thus we see evidence 
has been divided into direct evidence and circumstantial 
evidence even from the time of Kaulilya. Kautilya 
thinks at the same time that direet ovidonee is of superior 
force and conviction cannot be obtained merely on 
circumstantial evidence. Tor ho goes on to .sav, ‘ owing to 
one’s accidental jiresenco on the scene of theft, or to one’s 

Iie«in— Nffraila, IV. IW and Asaliilya. 

* gf^^iair^Pii a \ vm. 12. 

' w. iswstqfeysi m 1— Kau., in. 19. 73. 

* w: f«r!im ‘ 1 — iv. s. 
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accidental resemblance to the real thief in respect t)f his 
appearance, his dress, his weapons or poss<'ssion of artich's 
similar to those stolen, or owin^ to (tne’s prcsenct' near 
the stolen articles as in the case of l^laiulavya who nnder 
the fear of torture admitted himself to he the thief, one 
though innocent is often seizt'd as a thief. Iloiii-t' //m 
production of conchmirc eridciicc s/udl tic Itinistcd ujmn’' 
Apastamha is against this view and we have setm that lu? 
recognises liiipu or iiifereiice drawn from eircunistanees 
as one of the inodt's of proof. Itriliaspali also does not 
agree with Kautilya rt'gardiiig the ipiestioii of tlie valiu' 
of cireuinstajilial evideiua*. 'riioun'li li<‘ says that llu' 
real value of circumstantial ('videiice lies in su]>|)l(mHmting 
the primary or direct evidence,' y<>t by recogni.sing 
uiiinna/Kf or inference drawn from circum.slantial evidence 
as one of the indep»'ndt‘nt means of proof, he see.jns to 
give circumstantial evidence an importance tapial to that 
of primary evidence. 

Wo have seen ahov(! that Nfirada also recommends tlui 
trial of some cases without the help of witneHs«‘H and on 
the strength of circumstantial e.videnci's alone and thus 
according to hirn circumstantial (‘videncfi and primary 
evidence stand ojj the same fooling. “ Facts cannot lie, 
hut men can” — seems to he his belief. 

WiTNKS.SKS .'VUK TO CO.MK FUO.W ONK’s (»WN Ca.STK 

AKi) Class. 

It i.s laid down by Manu that in civil cases and 
under ordinary circumstances ‘women should give evidence 

' «w<ri' ftiain t sw r? 

’ tfii r»i?j»pia i — iv. s. 
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for women and for twice-born men twice-born men of 
the same kind (dvijumm sadfisith dvijah) virtuous 
rndrm for iudrm and men of the lowest caste for the 
lowest.* In Vasishtlia Samhita also we meet with an 
identical injunction.® Kulluka and Nandana explain 
the word nadfisa as mjallya, i.e., of the same caste, 
Govindaraja explains it as ‘ of the same caste and equally 
virtuous.’ Accord inf? to Medhiitithi the word mdfika 
means here ‘of the same caste, occupation, learning, 
character,® etc.’ Yajnavalkya says, ‘the witnesses should 
l)e of the same class {yaUiajaii) and of the same caste 
{yathumrm)* I'lnj word juli has b(!cn used, according to 
the Mitfikshara, in reference to the various sub-classes and 
vm'tfa to the four main castes.-’ In the opinion of Narada, 
also lirahmams, Kshafriyas, [’’aisyas, and iSfidras should 
give evidence for people of the same caste under normal 
circumstances." Ikit that equality of class or rank was to 
be taken into consideration in the matter of selecting 
witnesses, is evident from his statement that a member 
of a corporate body should give evidence for a similar 
meml)er, a member of an association shall be a 
witness among other members, an alien for an alien 
and women for women.' 'I'he four words used by Narada in 
this connection arc Hreiii, imrga, bahirvusl and stn, 
a pertaining to rank, status and sex all implied in Jafi in 

‘ ftsn: i : ii — 
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addition to its acceptod meaniii" of caste and Bevana- 
bhatta rightly comments that tho word Jbii has been tised 
by Y}ljnavalkya with a view to signify krenl, rarga, etc., 
as well.* The rule fhat the witnesses should be of the 
same caste and status with the parties for whom they 
are to depose is not to be taken, how<>ver, as ubsolnte and 
is to be observed where there is possibility of se(*uring 
plenty of witnesses. This is clear from the following 
a ithoritative pronouncements of Yajnavalkya, Nilradaand 
Vasishtha; (1) Sara’ vii snii'iffth and" (2) mVcuhiiuih 

sifj'iut eca i:a,'^ i c, (in cases of eimwgency) all can act as 
witnesses for all. According to the ^litakshara this relaxa- 
tion of the rule, how<'ver, is allowt'd only when witnesses 
of the saints caste and rank are not available.' If we take 
slokan r.i) and 70 (Chap. YIU) of Mann together and 
consider the interpretation put on them by .Kulluka, it 
will be seen that the above modification ol the general 
rule is to be allowed not in civil cases but in urgent 
criminal suits only.' 

Mann further says, ‘ in all castes of violence, of theft 
and adultery, of defamation and assault, the judge must 
not examine the competence of witnesses loo strictly,’* 
This view is strongly supported by Katyayana, Vishiju and 


• Vaj., 11. 70, Nur., IV. m. 

’ Vas., XVI. 
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NSrada.' Narada however opines that even in such cases 
infants, women, a single witness, a forger, a friend and 
an enemy must not he allowed to give evidence.*'* 
Kautilya also is for rejecting some persons even in such 
cases while saying “ even in disputes concerning assault, 
theft or abduction, oneinies, co-partners and wife’s brother 
must not bo allowed to testify.”'' 

NUMRKlt OI’ WlTNKSSKS. 

flautama sinijdy snys ‘ witnesses should b(! many ’ ' 
and do(58 not lix any number. Consequently his 
expression many (fxiJitt) cannot be taken to mean any- 
thing but more than oim, maximum being unknown. 
]lut the, meaning of this expression can be made 
clear in the light of other authorities quoted below. 
According to Mann the number should be at least three.-’ 
Ynjuavalkya and Narada also are of the same opinion." 
Asahaya, commentator of Narada, thinks that in a dispute 
regarding landed property more than three witnesses are 

it biff?! «nit I 
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necessary.’ Accordiin^ to Briliaspati witnesses shotilil he 
nine, sev(‘n, five, four or tliree in nuinlu*r; two ev«‘n niia;ht 
do, if they are irolmjits \ ' hut lu'ver one. except when lu^ 
happ(*ns to he. a inesseuitiM*, an uccountanl, one who has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or a chief jiidse.'* 
Dcvanahluitta thinks that the nuinht'r "two” also riders 
to suhscrihinut or seeret witiiesses only.' His opinion is 
based on another versi' of Brihaspati whieh slates that 
ol .suhscrihiuij,' and secret witnesses there should he two 
of eaeh son ; of spoul nieous reminded and family wit- 
nesses and of indireet witnesses there should he three, 
four or livi' of eaidi sort.' N.irada is very empliatie 
aitainst a sinude witness heinn' ex'amiiied. While snyiiiit 
that the competenee of witnesses should not he too 
strietly e.xainined in urgent eriminal eases, he insists that 
evt'ii then only one man would not do,'' Maim does not 
favour the idea of ajipoiniin^ oni' witness only and 
Vishnu also follows him hy sayiic.^ ' imr eau one man alone 
he made a witness.' • Tlie following' reason is su^i'csted 
liy Kulluka for the rule: — there should he iniieh dilliculty 
in deeidin^ a ease, if tliere he only one witness for it ; 
for, he niifthl abroad or die.' 'I'he real inti.mtion of 
such rule was evidently to avoid the dantter of injiistiee 
being done hy giving credence to the story of a. single 

‘ ’5if'i5iitKt ' 
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witness. The injunctions against the appointment of a 
single witnes.s must be taken, however, as mere state- 
ments of a general principh? which is not without some 
exceptions, for Yajhavalkya, Manu, Vishnu, Narada and 
ICiityayana in agreement with each other concede that 
‘even one witness might he allowed if he was approved 
by both the parties, truthful, virtuous and above all free 
from covetousness.’ * The opinion of Vyasa incorporated 
in a verse quoted by Kulluka in his commentary on verse 
70 (Chap. VI 11) of Manu and also occurring in the 
Viramitrodaya is without tlie least ambiguity. According 
to him, one man even, if he is truthful, of pure deeds 
and virtuous should be deemed suflicient to prove any 
fact to which he speaks specially in criminal suits.* 
Kautilya, however, is of opinion that in cases based upon 
secret dealings, only one person who happens to overhear 
the parties or see the occurrence unnoticed by others may 
be called in as a witness.'' All these views taken together 
prove beyond doubt that the law-givers of the past 
realised the fact that the in.sistence on calling in of many 
witnesses might create an obstacle to the administration 
of justice and thus, though they were generally not in 
favour of a single witness being called, thought at the 
same time that evidence of that single Avitness could 
establish any fact to which he spoke directly, if he Avas 
absolutely honest and trustworthy. 

' ii. 74. 

I — Vislinu, VIII. i). 

Manu, VIII. 77. 

I— KatySyann (Smrti ChandrikS, p. 175). 
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Persons qualified io be wifiiesses : — 

1. Householders— Mami, Vlll. 02. 

2. Persons having sons— Mann VIII. {>2, Yaj. 11. 00, 
Vishiju VII I. 8. 

3. The native of a place (an indigenous inhabitant 
of the country as Bubler put.s iJ} Hanu Vlll. 02. 

4. Trustworthy persons -Mann VIII. 03. 

5. Dutiful persons— Maiui Vlll. 03. Vi.slu.iii VII T. 8, 
Yaj. TI. 00. 

0. Tho.se who are free from covetousness — Mann 
VIII. 03. 

7. Those born in hi";!! family — \'i.shiiu VIII. S, Yaj. 

II. on, Kar. II. 153. 

8. Those who are jealous in the practice of religious 
austerities — Vishnu Vfif. 8, Xar. II. 153, Yaj. 11.00, 
Vasishtha XVI. 

n. Sacriticers (hermits of the I’nnapraslha order) 
Vishnu VIII. 8, Yaj. IT. 00. 

10. Students — AHshnu Vlll. s. 

11. Those who speak the truth — Vishnu Vlll. 8, Yaj. 
II. 09, Vas. XVI. 

12. Those who are learned in the Vedic Ion' — X'ishi.m 
VIII. 8. 

13. Those who ar<j sulficiently groun up — Vishnu 
VIII. 8. 

14. Tho.se who are charitably disposed — Yaj. IT. 09. 

15. Persons .simple by nature — Yaj. 11. 59, Nar. II. 153. 

10. ^rotriyas — Va.s. XVI. 

17. Persons of gentlemanly appearance (rupavan ) — 
Vas. XVI. 

18. Those Avho are of good character — Vas. XVI. 

19. Men of substance — Yaj. TI. 09, Vishiju VII I. 8. 

20. Persons trusted by the king — Gau. XIII. 2. 

21. Persons free from partiality or malice — Gau. 
XIII. 2. 
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The main thinii; to be seen in connection with the 
eli;;ibility of a witness is Mliether he is trustworthy and 
truthful. It will be seen from the above list that tbe 
luw-f^ivers of the past fully realised this and they did 
not satisfy th(nnsolves by sayim^ only that a person should 
b(s known as speaking: the truth in order to be admitted 
as a witness but were shrewd enouuih to name the person 
or class of persons who miu:ht possess that quality either 
naturally or tliroutrh considcjration of future interest. 
Thus those who are dutiful, simple, free from greed, 
religiously disposed and of good chai-ao(er may be e.'cpected 
to be naturally truthful. Tlios(; who are known for their 
charity and riches are not likely to sp(‘ak falsehood for 
small gains and the leartic<l can (*asily resist temptations. 
Jlcrmits and though they an; householders, care 

not much for worldly prospcirity and stinhmts by nature 
are simple and truthful. The householders and the 
persons having sons, though they may have no special 
love for truth, are less lik(;ly to give false evidence at least 
for tin; love they boar to their hearths and homos. They 
might j)ersonally run away after telling an untruth in 
courts but their sons, wives and I’clations might be 
molested by the king.* Perhaps the absence of this 
consideration in a /)rnrjriji/a was responsible for the 
enactment of the rule against his admissibility as a 
witness.- The natives of the place arc naturally afraid 
of falsely testifying against each other for fear of enmity 
and quarrels.' People born in high family have the 
reputation of their family constantly in mind and thus 
they are not likely to bring disgrace on it by speaking 

‘ Kuiiukii on via <i2. 
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falsehood in courts. Peisons of immature considemtion 
may do a thiuix indiscriminately and thus witnesses have 
to 1)0 persons fairly g-rowu up. Outward appeariuice 
is generally an index of inward nature arid tlnis tho.se 
possessing gmitlem.anly appearance are )u>ssihiy the 
possessors of merits as wtdi. 'I’his consideration most 
probably wciylied with Vasishtha in m liosi* opinion a 
witness should be a j)erson (d' eh'gant looks (r/V/ic/vr//). 
Above all witnesses an' to be impartial in all respects :uid 
(iautama rinhtly points t)nt that frei'dom Irom partiality 
for and malice a'j:ainsf eiih.-r of the parlies is a grt'at 
thing to 1)0 considered in connection with the, eligibility of 
a vvitness. 


CoMi’i I'KNcv /Wi) (’oMi’Ki-i.\niia rv. 

Th(' ini[)ortant point to note hen* is that .‘iccordiag 
to the ancient law-givcn's all witnesses eoinpt'tent to give 
evidence in a case were compellable to do so and thus it 
was their int<'ntion to make com peiemw and compellability 
oo-extensive. Kanlilyji says. “p;u'ti(‘s slifill (Inmi, selves 
produce wilnesst's who are not far rt'moved either by liim>. 
or place ; witnesses who are. far removed either hy timo 
or plaoi' ; witnessi*s wlio an* very far or who will not 
stir out, shall be made to prest'iit thi'niselves by tin? order 
of the judges.”' The means to (compel a witness to give 
evidence was to intlict pnnishtiient either corporal or in 
the shape of lines or to render him liable to a civil aetion 
for damages in case of his refusal to testify and consecpient 
non-attendiince. Thus Yajnaviilkya tells uh that “a man 
who knowing all docs not give evidence .should he, 
punished like a false witne.ss.” - Again ” if any person 

• f ywnsf siw. i 
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does not give evidence about a loan, ho must be compelled 
by the king to pay all (both the capital and interest) on 
the forty-sixth day and the king shall take the tenth part 
of the money realised.” ’ A similar injunction is found 
in Manu and Brihaspati as well. According to them, a 
man who without being ill, does not give evidence in 
case.s of loans and the like within three fortnights (after 
the summons) shall become responsible for the whole 
debt and pay a tenth part of the whole (as a fine to the 
king).* Brihaspati further tells us that when a man 
who has a family and relations does not appear before 
the court through piide after having been summoned, the 
king or the judge should inflict on him punishment corres- 
ponding to the nature of the accusation.* We know from 
KfityAyana also that if a witness does not give evidence 
he will have to pay the whole debt with a fine. In cases 
other than those of debt ho will have to pay a fine of 
three hundred coins in case of his refusal to testify.* 

Thus ‘ the duty of citizens to appear and testify to 
such facts within their knowledge as may be necessary to 
the due admini.stration of justice is one which has been 
recognised and enforced by tl'.e common law from an early 
period ’ and every court having definite power to try cases 
had the inherent power to call for adequate proofs of 
the facts in controversy and to that end to summon and 

* Pr 'W’lw ws*?**! I 
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compel tlie attendance of witnesses before it. Kautilya 
further tells us that the witnesses wi^re entitled to their 
“reasonable costs and charges” and that tlu>s(' costs hmi 
to be paid by the defeated party.’ 

InCOM CKTENCy OV Wl 1 N KSSKS. 

‘The object of :> (rial in every eas«* i.s to jwseerlain the 
truth in respect of the, eharge made’ and it is evitlont that 
trutliful witnesses alone ean vender (he great«ist help in 
this direction. We shall presendy see (hat a large 
number of persons were considered unlit to give tostijuony 
in legal proceedings and the motiv<!s to prevent t.lie truth 
are, in the words of (wo etniinmt jurists,' .so much more 
numerous iu judicial protsicdings than in ordinary affairs 
of life, (hat the danger of injiistieH arising from this cattse, 
has, till modern times l)een thought to justify (he obser- 
vance of rules ])y virtue of which larg(? and numerous 
classes of persons were reiidcna'd itieompetent witnasses 
and tlieir testimony w'as uniformly exeludtHl. Wo .shall 
•see (hat the .Hindu law-givers wen? over-eauth)Us in the 
matter of selecting coinpc'tent witnesst's 'l'h(»y cxtduded 
not only those who were known to Ik* jtersons of 
lifid character but also thost* who had the remotest 
chance of being untruthful on acoount of their peculiar 
position, occupation, status in society and some follies, 
supposed or real. There w'as another con.sideration too 
underlying the principle of exclusion. It is a known 
fact that the services of certain people holding eminent 
position in life cannot be procured without causing a 

‘ PfTOfirenr. I i — -in, i. cs. 

“ Fees for witness ehalt cover ph of the amonnl. Pro*i»ion proportional to the 
amoant sued for may also be made for the expenses incurred by witnesses in 
their joumej . The defeated party ahall pay theso two kiudJi of 
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sflarious dislocation of their duties religious, political or 
otherwise. Such persons are naturally to he excluded 
frbm performing all kinds of civic duties. 'Ancient 
law-givers also could not do away Muth such considerations. 
Thus wo shall see that the exclusionary rules in early days 
were mainly based tjpon two grounds — (1) an intention 
to guard against any misrepresentation of facts by secur- 
ing witnesses of unimpeachable character and thus to do 
full justice to the parties and (2) privilege*. The grounds 
of exclusion have been stated by Narada to be fivefold’ ; — 
(1) injunction or the text of the law, (2) crimes, /,<?,, perjury 
and the like olTence.s, (Jl) contradiction, /‘.e., inconsistency 
between the statements made by different witnesses, ( t) 
self-assertion, ?.c., non-appointment, and (6) intervening, 
decease, ».«?., the death of either the complainant or the 
defendant. Thus the .irofrh/an, the aged and the religious 
recluses have been excluded on the strength of injunctions 
from some higher and more remote authorities." Both 
NOrada and Yajnavalkya simply say ‘the ground -for 
their exclusion has not been stated.’ The second ground 
for exclusion is the detection of criminal disposition 
in the witnesses. This accounts for the rejection of 
thieves, murderers and all dangerous charaetera in Whom 
truth does not exist.’ The -third ground on whicfii the 

II— N«roiia, IV \r,i. 
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evidences of witnesses are to lie rejected is the 
inconsistency between their statements.' The fourth 
ground for exclusion is self-assertion (srnyrt'WwXft), i.e., 
non-appointment, and it has Ixjen discussed above. The 
fifth ground for exclusion is explained thus — a person 
cannot testify in the event of the imrty by whom he 
is called upon to depose lining dead, mainly for the 
reason that it would be impossible to ascerUiin whether 
the statement of the witness is true or false and that 
there would be none to sue him for perjury if he gave 
false evidence.- 

Devai;iabhatta mnphaticsilly remarks that the rules of 
exclusion should he observed where (jualilicd witnesses 
can he had in ahundance. But in the absence of such 
witnesses those wht) are «<>/ exchidtul by expr(‘ss injunc- 
tions, though Ch<;y do not posse.s.s the retjuisite <iuali- 
fic^^tions for a witness, can be allowed "to depose.’ He 
relics^ for this opinion on the following injunction of 
Vyasa — »“ No one wljo is not guilty of a crime can bo 
debarred from acting as a witness.”' The itijunctiona in 
favour of exeduded persons, however, refer to (criminal 
cases' only where it is not possible to get qualified wit- 
ne.sscs.’ 


‘ »ii!i I 
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Tho f<»Uowing is a list of the persons considered incom- 
petent by different authorities to give evidence in 
courts : — 

1. Arlhammhawiln } — According t(> the Mitakshara 
and Smritichandrikjl the expression means, “ Those who 
have an interest in the suit.”- In the opinion of Nandana 
the word means ‘ men who have received benefits from one 
of the parties.’ But accordinfl: to other commentators 
such as Medhatitlii, Kiilluka and Ilaghava it means 
‘ connected by money,’ l.e., creditors and debtors of the 
parties.'* 'I’his (!xplanation gets a clear support from 
Kautilya in whos(5 opinion dhanika (creditors) and dha)'- 
anika (debtors) (jannot be admitted as witmissos.' Medha- 
tithi assigns the following reason for tlunr incom])etency — 
‘debtors are lik(dy to give false; evidence for fear of 
displeasing their cresditors and the ciaulitor may do so in 
the hope of getting his money back from the debtor in 
Ciise the latter wins his case.’^ 

2. JtpUf ." — This word means, accordijig to Mcdhatithi, 
‘close relations, such as maternal and paternal uncles.’" 
Acconling to the commentary on Narada it means ‘born 
of the same family.”* Kiltyayana" gives a very comprehen- 
sive definition of the term. According to him it includes 

' Manu„ Via. 01, VU., VIU. 3, Vaj., a. 73, Nar,, IV. 177, Vns,. XVI. 3. 

’ (Milakshaia), nwrfi^si;— Sm. Chandrika. 
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‘all those who live upon the money received from the 
party for whom he deposes, render services and do tfCMnl 
to him, and those who are his friends, relations niul 
servants.’ Mitiiksluini hikes it to mean 'friends’’ and 
Kulluka also does go.' In tlie opinion of Aparivrka (he 
word has tlu! meaning of ‘ oiu' connected hv learnin*? or 
marriage.’’' We are rather inelined to connect this word 
with Vishnu’s ‘ ' and tliink that tin' explanation 
olfered hy tlie Mihikshara and Kulluka is a correct one. 
Vi.shnu’s ‘ mitrtf' and ‘ and ‘ ’ of other legal 

treatises seem to connote the same thing. The retison 
why a friend cannot he called upmi Jisa witness, (>veji in 
urgent criminal cases where laxity of rule.s is allowable 
to a certain (‘xtent, is thus indicated hy Nfirada — ‘a 
friotid may sp(?ak untruth out of tin' atVcction he hears 
towards the party with whom he is in fricinlshiji.’ ' .Matut, 
however, is of opini'in that on the failure (d‘ (jualilled 
witni'sses a fri(*nd ‘{hauilhu) even may depose.'' 'I'his 
rule refers to all criminal cases accorditig to < lovindaraja 
and Kulluka hut Xarayaua thinks (hat it applies only to 
cases concerning loss of life. ^ 

.‘L -.Medhiltif hi and Devauahhal.la explain 

it as ‘sureties and tlm liki;'" and Kulluka as ‘servants.’"' 
K. Sham Sa^^tri translates tin word oecurriiig in Jvautilya 
by ‘co-|)artuej'.’ We ari' hent upon taking this word in 
its natural sense, riz. : heljicr, accomplice, etc., and in 
doing so we are supported by tlie Mitiikshuru and the 
commentary on Narada according to which the word 

‘ 'Bta: I ’ ’»nHr. fewiif^ i ’ siini i 
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means ‘ those who are of the same acts’* and ‘ those who 
do a thing conjointly.’ “ Now an accomplice is a person 
who is a guilty associate in crime or who sustains such a 
relation to the criminal act that he can be jointly indic- 
ted with the defendant.” Thus his evidence in modern 
times is held untrustworthy for three reasons — (a) 
‘ because an accomplice may swear falsely in order to 
shift the guilt from himself ’ (A) ‘ because an accomplice 
as a participator in crime and consequently an immoral 
person is likely to disregard the sanctity of an oath ’ and 
(c) * because he gives his evidence under promise of a 
pardon or in the expectation of an implied pardon, if he 
discloses all he knows against those with Avhom he acted 
criminally- and this hope would lead him to favour the 
prosecution.’ These might have been the considerations 
that weighed with the Indian lawgivers of the past also to 
make rules against the admissibility of accomplices as 
competent witnesses. 

In modern times though ‘ accomplices arc not like 
ordinary witnesses in respect of credibility ’ and though 
there is an increasing tendency to insist that the 
evidence of an accom})lice must be corroborated and 
thus ‘ the presumption that an accomplice is unworthy 
of credit unless corroborated in material particulars has 
become a rule of practice of almost universal application, 
yet ‘ an accomplice is a competent witness against an 
accused person and a conviction is not illegal merely 
l)ecause it proceeds upon the uncorroborated testimony 
of an accomplice.’ Of course, ‘ the testimony of accom- 
plices who are naturally interested and nearly always 
infamous witnesses is admitted from necessity, it being 
often impossible without having recourse to such 

* t 
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evidence to brin^ the principal olTendors to justice.’ This 
principte of necessity was fully recoafuised ! y ancient 
lawrriakers of India and It was bn this principle alone 
that they made rules against too strictly cxainininjt the 
competency of witnesses in urjjtent criminal suits. 

4. liip't .' — An enemy is not a competent witness 
even in exceptiojtal eireumstancc's for the simple reason, 
ns Nftrada says, that he may s^ive false ttvidence with 
a view to taking revenge on the party inimically disposed 
towards him.“ 

5. — The word may nuian, according 
to Medhatithi either ‘ those who have practised something 
prohibited ’ ' or ‘ who liavt^ l)cen formerly convicted of 
jMsrjury.’^ Kulluka supports the latter view” and the 
commentary on Narada also says nearly th(j same thing.’ 
Mitakshara bikes the word to mean ‘ those whoso habit 
of speaking falsehood has been detected.”^ Kanfilya u.sos 
the word dh I'Uodmhht ” which nu'ians ‘ tlmso who have 
lM*en punished by the government.' The word dfiafiM- 
dosha Ijears this additional sense also according to 
Medhatithi. ■« 

6. Vffndhpdrfa." — Person.s under sevei'e illness, such 
as lepers (kmhfhl) and those sulTering from bodily erup- 
tions (ifraifl).'- Such per.sons cannot he admitted as 
witnesses because, as Medhatithi and Kulluka say, ‘ men 


' Nar., IV. 177. Manu, Vlll.Oi, Kau., HI. )!,«», Vis, VIII. :i, 

* SX{ireht*n^ft: l--Nar.. IV. 1$>1. 

’ Mana VIIl. «-l, Via. VIII. 3, Yaj., II. 73, .Nar,, II. 177. 
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afflicted with serious illuoss arc liable to become angry 
or to forget facts and thus to make false statements.’ * 
The modern practice is to interrogate the witness before 
swearing him or to elicit the facts upon the examination- 
in-chiof when, if his incompotency appears, he will be 
rejected and such a witness is thought incompetent only 
when he is in such extreme pain as to be unable to under- 
stand or to answer questions, or is unconscious as if in 
a fainting lit, catabqisy or like.’ 

7. DmhUa — Tlu' word used by Nfirada is frail- 
dUnhifn:' lloth th(‘s(^ words nican ‘ tainted by mortal 
crimes or numerous smalhu* ollcnccs’ according to 
Medhiltitbi, Kulluka and llaghava.' In the opinion 
of the commtmtators Narayana and Nandana dmhila is 
the sauuj as ‘ (ihlihiania ’ of Vishnu and Yiljnavalkya. ' 
The w'ord ahhUasitt nujans according to the Mitlikshara 
‘accused of murdering Brahmanas and like olt’onces.’” 
Juliits .Tolly translates it by ‘a man of bad fame.’ 

8. ^ 1 ,^ 11 ? — An infant or a minor under sixteen years 
of age.** He cannot bo a Avitness because ho is legally 
mvfit to carry on any transaction.** It is to be noted here 
that the word actually used by Kautilya in the enumera- 
tion of persons incompetent to testify is avyuraharya}'^ 
It is diilicult indeed to understand why one can be 
thought disjiualified to act as a Avitness on the ground 
of his imeompetimey to contract. The real reason for 

' fy aSty ftwaiTWt r*i'oiiyyy?n HWiaiy i— (Medh.) 

(Knii.) 

» Mnmi, A’lII.er. » N«r.. 1A^ 177. 

'■ AUBhijn, m. 2, A'aj., II. 72. 

" sifhgwt ir«u?anfii«u I 

’ Maiiu, vm. Wi, Vis., 111. 1, Vaj., U. 72, Xar., IV. 17s. 

— (Smriti Cliaiidnk»Tj p. 178,) 

" (Medit.) in^Ai n s^ii ^ wa (k^h ). 

Kan.,ni. II. 03. 
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excluding a minor is perhaps his uinlm’eloped jKiwers 
to understand and answer «{u»‘stions. This view is 
supported by Narada according to whom a bTtht cannot 
even in extreme circumstances' he a wilm'ss on account 
of his ignorance." Devanahhatta also suitgcists that 

ignorance leads to uutruthrulm'ss and that is uliy a minor 
sliould be excluded.'* 

In modtM’u d.ays undm'standing is the soh* test of 
competency and a jK'rsdii. tliouL'’h nf tender years, is fully 
competent to test ify and the C(nm Itas only to .aseeriain 
in the best way it can ■whether I'roni the evtent uf las 
intellectual capacity and nnderstandiim' in* is ahh? to 

give a rational aecount of wlial in* has seen or heard <»r 
doin^ on a particular oeeasioii.’ 

J). I'i'ldd/ta.' -A man of extrenn'ly advanced age 

according to N'i'lu.m) is dis(|iiali!ieil us a 
witiu’iss, as hi.s inmnorv is naturally weak ainl mav fail 
him too ofU'n." According to the Milakslmra the lc>rm 
ri'idtUid signifies ‘a person at least ^0 years old’' and 
according to Apararkahhashya ‘ f)in* above 70 .Vfsars of 
agt*.' Iti modern times an aged man just liktf a minor 
is a competent witness provitled that ln^ is not prevttnO d 
by lus old age from und»irstanding and aii-vvering the 

♦jue.stions that might he put to liiin by th<‘ court. 

10. A lunatic is incompetent to testify 

because of the disordered slate of liis mind. 1'lje modern 


‘ KnuniPrati;<l by Mnnu in VIII. 70. 

* . IV. UJl. 

' l — (Sun id Clmudrikii, [<■ ISa.) 

' .\Ianu, VIII. 66, Vuj , U. 71, XSr.. IV. 17K. ' Vlll. I, 

^ sfl 4ir.«tft’IIWI?#«fa: (MeiH*.). IKo'I ) 9#I 

(S'"- Cbamlrils*, p, 178). 
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legislation holds that the disability is only co-extensiye 
with the cause and therefore when the cause is removed, 
the disability also ceases and thus a lunatic in his lucid 
intervals may be examined as a Avitness. 

11. Malta } — An intoxicated person is incompetent to 
testify, perhaps, on the ground that he is the least sober 
and thus cannot be expected to rationally answer the 
questions that might be asked him in course of his 
examination. 'J’he modern legislation considers him 
competent during the interval in which sobriety returns 
to him. 

12. Kdruka } — Artisans are thought unfit to act as 
witness from a desire on the part of the state to avoid 
interference with their ordinary avocations.® This is the 
opinion of Medhatithi and Kulluka. Kautilya further 
tells U 9 that ai’tisans are men of impure character^ and 
this notion also might be the reason for their exclusion. 

IR. Vikalendriyn } — One deficient in organs of sense. 
Thus Kautilya lays down quite explicity that the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb shall not be token as witnesses.® 
Such persons are incompetent, as Medhatithi and Kulluka 
suggesV on account of their inability to grasp things 
properly. This certainly points to a time Avhen unscientific 
ideas prevaile'd and the deaf and the dumb were so fay 
treated as idiots* that they were presumed to be incapable 
of testifying. Now-d-days the csise is quite different in>as* 
much as ‘ a Avitness who is unable to speak may give his 


‘ Mftnn, VIII. 67, A^«.. VIII. 1. Yaj., II. 72, N«r., IV. 178. 

• Mann, VlII. 66. • ' 

» wsuffqflwnn n (Medh.) (swi) 

(Knll.). 

• fir ’ItrCT— . III. 12, 64. 

• MaBU,Vni.66,yaj.,n.72. 

• Kau., III. 11, 68. 

(Medh.). 

wrafw^wwn* wJ) (Knii.). 
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evidence in any other tnanner in which he can nuUve it 
intelligible, ae by writing or by signs,' and a deaf-mute 
also is taught to give evidence by signs which must be 
translated by an interpreter. 

14. Nf4pa(L ^ — The king is not to ho a witness because 
he is the lord of all and as such incapable of being 
questioned and examined.* Devaijabhatta remarks 
that ‘ as the king has to attend to diverse duties, he is 
not to he a- witness.’’* It is tlie king who decides all 
lawsuits either personally or through judg(‘s.* He by his 
pre-eminent position and in his capacity as a trying 
magistrate is beyond the approach of ordinarj' individuals 
and it is ilierelore not natural on the part either of 
the <-omplainant or the defendant to call Inm as a 
witness. But as in modern times * a judge is a c<tm- 
petent witness and can give evidence in cases being 
tried before hitnself provided that he has no personal 
or pecuniary inler<’st in the subject of tin' charge, 
and he is not .precluded ther«>hy from dealing judi- 
cially with the evidence of which his own forms a 
part,’ .so in ancient times also the king sometimes 
waived his privilege and acted as a witness in cases 
about which ho had a personal knowledge ' {e.ff., when 
an offence or contempt was committed in his presence 
and when he hnnself heard the speeches of the plain tilt 
and the defendant) and \i^hich were found difiicuU to 
be decided on account of the scantines.s of oth<;r kinds 


* Mann, VIII. 65, Vis., VlH.l, Ka-u, III. II. 63, Vas., XVI- 13. (Tim word 

aciualljf used by is rajanya which gtmemlly incftii# ‘ a fiiemWr of ihe royai 

family/ Bui from tho parallel paaaagea of other Oharmasutma it twnoma probablo 
that the King is moaai by this term.) 

* »l UW (Medb.). 

mpnq uwwt^w u^u we <Km1i.). 

* wifa: nfiiftwin— (Sw. ChaudriW, p. m). 

‘ Maoii, TUI. 1-10. 

‘ VOK ne *waj vm «!e-^<A«»Mya tm if4r., IV. 161). 
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of evidence at hand. That it was the accepted view 
is clear from the fact that he is mentioned as one of 
the ahrita witnesses. Thi.s undoubtedly proves also that 
the difference that exists between incomj)etenc;,’ and 
privilege was observ(Hl in ancient times aswel*. An 
incompetent witnos.s could not be examined as a general 
rule but a privibjged witness was allowed to depose and 
his testimony was legal if the privilege was not insisted 
upon. Kautilya insists, however, that the King can 
never b(^ a witness^ not even in cases about which he only 
j)0S8e8ses a personal knowledge.' 

15. Hajapiit'HNhii :- — A lojapin iinlifi or (if)vernment 
servant has n(»t Ixsen rejecUid by Mann, Vishnu and 
Yfijnavalkya but by Kautilya, Narada and Katyayana. 
llegarding a rajiipnntslKt. and his incompeien<!y Katya- 
yaua say.s the following: — “Tho.se who are posted liy the 
the King in villages, towns, and ci)untries or in high 
o(fl(a)s or are dear to him, arci styled riijapiirmlim, they 
should not bo asked any t|uestion as witnesses beeau.se 
they are always devoted to the King.”" The commentator 
of NiXrada explains the word simply by ncvakn, i.e., an 
ordinary servant of the King. Bodhayana* declares that 
serving tin; king constitutes a great guilt. A servant, as a 
geuenil rule is incompetent to testify according to Maim. 
This we gather from verse 70, Chap. VIII, Vishpu does 
not explicitly say anything about Government servants but 
excludes all wiio .are not their own masters,® Kautilya holds 
the Government servants always in suspicion and devotes 
a whole chapter" to the ‘examination of Government 

’ W91 Ka«.. Ul. H. 63. 

’ N«r. IV. 186, Kail., III. II. 68. 

»I WgWWl# n — (AiKirdiku on Yaj., 11. 71). 

* BodhSyana, III. 0, 5, 

« Vishou, VIIL 2. 

? II, 27. 
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sevvantfi.* There it is said, “ it is possible to mark 
the movements of birds llyin'j; biab uj) in the sky : but 
not so is it possible to .assertain the movements of 
Government servants of hidden purpose." ' The term 
rajapuntsho after all is of doubtful eonnotatiou. It is 
practically certain, however, that it does not iuelude nil 
oflicers in service of (he state but probably those in 
the lower grades of the departments mainly eonneeted 
with revenue sucli <lu*! hhfitahai^^ 

etc., about the exaiuiuatiou oi whose eoitduel inaiuly 
Kautilya savs so much and wlio wen* iren<*mllv ureculv. 

10. Sfoh-ijiii}' — SrolrilfitH have excluded by Maiiu, 

\ i.sbnu. Vajfiavalkya. Kautilya and Narada. \'a.si.sh(ba, 
Katyayaua and Vyasa are in their favour.' Kuliuka 
su^jjests that they are always busy with their studies and 
perfornianee of saerilita's and so it i.s not proper to disturb 
them by calling them to courts.' ADulhiitithi v<‘ry <m)pha< 
tieallysays that (he prohibitory iujimetion do<‘s nut insinu* 
ale anythin"’ against (Imir credibility; llu’V are perfectly 
honest, and reliable and so iheir evidema? lias rattier the 
force of establishing any fact to which they may speak.' 
liaghuiiandana makes the point more eJear. He says — 
‘‘the King and the dudges may not ask the HroIrhioH any 
question for fear of being cursed on account of appoint- 
ing them to do such a trifling filing as giving evidence 
and moreover they arc alMays bu.sy with their wacritices 

* jRHi ^ TaF«ein« i 

St g sifa: m 

’ Manu, Vlll, 05, Vis., Vlll. 2. Vaj., Jl. 71, K.-.ii.. HI. 1). (i.), NUi,, IV. ir,.s 

■’ Vas., XVI ; g ijtfajn Sim'l ..Kflli-.iyaiia. 
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(Mitlkiihara Stiii'itf (MstiiKlrik: 171,) 
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and Vedic studies and thus may forget things in connection 
with other people. So no useful purpose can be served 
by calling them as witnesses. But if they of their own 
accord agree to give evidence, they aie always welcome 
to do so.”* Thus, in his opinion, the like the 

King, were privileged persons and their evidence was 
admitted if the privilege was not insisted upon. We may 
accept the views of Vas'ishtba, Katyayana and Vyasa in 
this light. Devauabhatta explains, however, the word 
ivotriya as used by these authorities, as merely ‘ a reciter 
of hymns.' The iro/nym excluded by different authorities, 
according to him, arc ‘those M’bo arc always engaged in 
their sacrificial duti(!s and thus dead to the worldly con- 
cerns.’ '* Their exclusion s(!ems (o lie in their entire 
renunciation of earthly interests which make them dis- 
qualified to appear as witnesses in a Court of Justice. 

17. SirV — Women are not eligible to give evidence, 
says Manu, on account of their wavering mind.'* Devana- 
bhatUi also sees in tlie masculine gender in which are 
used the words gnhUiah, putrinah, etc., a pi'ohibitiou 
against women to be witnesses." Ndrada uses actually 
the word pui'mha and distinctly states that the disquali- 
fication of women as nutnesses is based upon the ground 
of their natural disregard for ti’uth.^ The exclusion of 
women would appear contradictory to such injunctions 

swvtufButsPt it utf^; sintsar. i 

'«tfnn: wi Wife’S! ww n i 

* ’ilfwn: 'jfianawt.-, n sng H8wr%-(Siu. ch., p. 174). 

’ 'stfNtsv i *1 jn: (Sm. 

p. 178). 
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as ‘women should give evidence for women ’’ and ‘ on 
failure of qualified witnesses evidence may l)e given by a 
woman/® Medhatithi notes it and says ‘tliere is no 
inconsistency inasmuch as these injunctions refer t«» cases 
where evidence is taken from women Just after the 
occurrence, so that they have hardly any time to change 
their mind and invent stories.’ •' The general notions 
about M'omen in ancient India were against any trust 
being placed in them in regard to legal matters, they being 
thought wanting in veracity and firmness of purpose. 
These notions art; embodied in ancient casimdogical 
speculations and the vicsw.s tvf the lawgivers were con- 
siderably influenced thereby' a.s will he evident from the 
following extracts from Man u and Vasishtha— (1) ‘when 
creating them, Mami‘ allotted to women a love of their 
bed, of their seat and of ornament, impure desires, wrath, 
dishonesty, malice and had condneU and (2) ‘women are 
the very embodiment of falsehood.’ ’' 

IS. Adhyadhluo (nid Dasi/H,^ — An explanation of these 
words can he given in the light of Mann’s Verse 70 (Ch. 
VIII) where it is laid down on failure of qualitiod 
witnesse.s evidence may he given in urgent criminal suits 
by a woman, by an infant, by an aged man, by a pupil, 
by a relative, by a dmi (slave) and by a hhi'Unka ” 
(hired servant). These persons who cannot testify nnd(*r 
ordinary circumstances arc permitted to do so wlien special 

.V 

• Mana, VUI. 08, Vos., XVI. 

• Mono, VIII. 70. 
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cases arise, — this is the purport of the verse. Thus all of 
them, it is to he - understood, are ordinarily excluded 
persons. Now nowhere in Mann liave dam and hhvitaka 
been declared disqualified : tlie persons excluded are 
adhyadhlm and damm. So it is only reasonable to suppose 
that^,, adhyadhhia and dasi/n are the . same as dasa and 
hhritaka. At least this is the opinion of Medhatithi who 
explains these four terms, inz., adhyadhlna, dasa, dasyn 
and hki'ilaka as follows : — adhydMnah tjarhlmdasah ‘ ; dasah 
garbhadasah ; dasyith ?Ji'ifadffsali taitanikah ; hhfUakah 
vailanikah. AV(5 are inffn-nuid hy Macdonell and Keith, 
that daayu and t/fisa have he<sn used in the Rif^veda in 
the sense of hoth ‘aborigines imlepmulont of Aryan 
control’ , and ‘subjugated slaves’ - and it is interesting' 
to see that tlu' commentator Nandana takes the word 
dasyu to mean ‘ a low cast<! man ’ which is jillied to the 
former meaning. Riihler also is inclined to take the Majrd 
in this sense and remarks that the term denotes properly 
the aboriginal robber tribes and includes all those re.sem- 
bling them. According to Narada dastr' (a slave by birth) 
and uhnamkrelU ’ (self-sold, /./?., one, who has become a 
slave himself for money) are among the persons disqualified 
as w'itnesses and the word dasyu is not u.sed by him. The 
word used by Vishnu is parad fii)ia i.a., one not his own 
master. This term is a wide one in significance and 
comprises the meanings of the pairs of words used by 
Manu and NilradO'. The reason • why men wdiolly 
dependent on others cannot give evidence has been 
suggested by Medhatithi as follow^s : — It is not possible 
for them to displease their masters, for^jn that case a 
calamity might betall them in respect of their service 
and thus they might be deprived of their means of 

‘ Cl Viram., p. 126 -^h(^ I 

“ Vedio Index, Vol. II, 3S8. > SSr., IV. its. ^ ‘ Nar., IV. IS3. 

’ Via., VIII. 2. 
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subsistence. Moreover, they are people earning very 
low usages and of low mode of living and thus it is quite 
natural for them to give way to gree<l and so they are 
unfit to be trusted.* 

19. Grama ft — A ifrAniabh^'ita depended for his 

maintenance on the villagei*s.* lie like a t/nimatfitjhka, 
(a village priest) who conducted the religious ceremonies 
of all classes of people in the village was much looked 
down upon in society. Nfinula tells us that (he 
yiijakna were equally incompeient to give tesiitnony in 
courts.'* We further know from another authority that 
grama uajakaa constituted the fourth and gri'nnabfirifaa 
the fifth class of degraded Brahmapas.* The reason for 
their cxclu.sion from the category of witnesses is obvious. 
They derived their livelihootl from each and every villager 
and thus it was not in their power to displease any body. 
So they were naturally men of vcwy weak principles and 
thus not reliable at all. 

Others incompetent to testify according to dift'erenfc 
authorities are ; — 

Agfiji/agajaka. — A priest conducting the religious 
observances of those not competent to offer sacrihcc-s. 

jgnityayl . — One who has discontinued keeping the 
sacrificial fires. 

Fratya . — A man of the first three classes who has 
lost his caste owing to the non-performance of the 
principal aamskaraa. 

* «[pwthw8it«nfi atuftvmt i 

‘ Kau., m. IJ.63. ' v«r., IV I7S. 
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JlchSrahlna . — One who has renounced all cuskonai^ 
fibservanccM. 

N&$tika . — An unbeliever, an atheist, 

Airdddha . — One not performing the iraddha cere- 
mony or not entitled to it. It may mean also one not 
admitted to iraddka, i.e., one not allowed to partake of 
Qbse<}uial feasts, i.e,, a llrahmana of low order and deeds. 

J^mvrajita . — A religious mendicant. 

Sranta.'^ — {nmanguh — according to the commentary of 
Asahaya* nongebhyo vinirgatnh — Manuj an ascetic who 
has relinquished all worldly (!oncorns. 

AsantaDj'illa . — A Jirahmaoharl who has not returned 
home after iinishing his holy study. 

Paupika .^ — A seller of soup or broth. 

Bhinnaeriila . — One holding heretic doclrines. 

PratyaoasUa . — A religious mendicant who has 
renounced his order. 

Bdratyagi . — One who has forsaken his wife. 

Kliva . — A eunuch. 

Naikritika , — An impostor.'* 

Chdknka . — One always busy with fraudulent devices. 
It may also mean an ‘ oil-maker.’ ‘ 

Kitam . — A veritable rogue or a gamester, 

Mahdpathika , — One engaged in a long journey. 

Sd'hudraoaiiik . — A merchant who travels into, trans- 
nuwine countries. 

iSafha . — A knave or a swindler. 

iLUtakclraka , — One who forges a document. 


1 ^: 90 ), 

* (A|»a>-»rka.). (Apar«rk», p. 6W). 

* (Aparftrk*, p. Wa). 
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jS!ufttika} — A coujurer or j» quack, i.e., one who prac- 
tises incantations and the like with niystcriotis formulas 
and medicines. 

Ahtdrajalika . — A magician. 

Vaktavyn . — A man of Iwid fame.® 

Fikarmakrit . — One who follows a forhuldcn occupation. 

Tmhtra , — A thief. 

Antt/atasrtffl . — An outcast, i.c,, a menilwr of the 
lowest castes.'* 

Antya, — A man of the lowc.st caste. 

Soadharmanhi/iita kiilik(t. --A man of high birth who 
has abandoned his religious principles ; or this may l)e 
divided into two terms : -(1) one who neglcot.s his duties 
and (2) a knflka, i.e., a Judge or the h«>ad of a caste or 
guild. 

Artta (Fyasanl ). — One addicted to vicious practices. 

Aupfipatika . — One who has committed an upnpataka, 

Pntito . — One degraded in .society. 

Fardkitshikadri/a . — A Brahmajia u.surer. 

M*t»’Ushi/apammamsr(!iffii)»a(lfu(kHhlrattibuyhfif<o:ikre(a 
Brahma)m . — A Hrahmaiia who sells ghcc, water, milk, 
honey and the flesh and kmes of men and beasts. 

tailika , — Ati oil grinder or oil manufactnnsr.* 

Mulika . — One who buys and sells roots or one who 
practises incantations with roots. 

iSaundika. — A distiller or seller of .spirituous liquor. 

Vtshajlul . — One who deals in or lives by poison * 

Garada . — One who administers pon^jn to another 
with a view to kill him. 

Ahitundika . — A juggler. 

• eswriti Chandriki) * shwlW: 
(Apumka). 

* fkamA PaMteta Dbamaaamhas. 

fiww fityi: (Par,p. w). 
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Agnidfi . — One who sets fire to a house : an incendiary.’ 

BhMavkhta . — One possessed by a demon. 

Nf ipadvishla . — One hated or disliked by the King. 

Varshamkohatra sUchaka . — A bad astrologer. Virami- 
trodaya divides it into two terms : — (1) one who prophesies 
rain, i.e., a weather-prophet and (2) an astronomer, i.e., an 
astrologer.* 

Klnaiu , — A niggardly person, or it may mean a 
ploughman.* 

Luhdlui . — A fowler. 

Ugva . — One born of a K.shatriya father and ^udra 
mother and whose bu.siness is to catch or kill animals 
dwelling in hole.s such as snakes.* 

Sudrapiitm . — The son of a ^tJdra woman, father’s 
name and caste being unknown. 

Charmakrit. — A shoe-maker or one born of a ohandala 
woman as mother and fisherman as father. 

Vadhaka . — One who takes animal life, i.e., a butcher. 

Sahasik i . — One who has committed sidiam (a heinous 
crime), a desperado. 

Kruddha . — A wrathful man. 

MUpaihrnk . — One who rebels or plots against his 
friend. 

Pramatta . — A blundering fellow. 

Ohara. — X spy. 

A/itmvikrela. — One self-sold, i.e., one W’ho has entered 
the state of slavery for money. 

Stavaka . — A professional panegyrist. 

Hlnasemka . — One who serves a base ora mean person. 

Pitra vtvadamdiia . — One who quanels with his father. 

* (Par. p., 90). 

* wwr .isaiuyn. aStfiw: 

VariSara, Smriti ChandrikS, and VImmitroda>-a). 

* •W; (Partftvm) (Aparirkn). 

* Mann X. 9, 13 and 15. 
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i§renlgmmri)'0(lhl.‘ — One who goes against his trilw 
and guild. 

Bhedakfii.~~i)nv whose, business is to cause dissension, 
i.e., one who causes friends and otliers to fall out with 
one another. 

Kluntn . — A fatigiual jawson. 

Nirdhamt .' — .\n indigent man. One who ha.s lost 
his whoh' wealth through gamhling or other extra- 
vagances. 

Jddit, — A dull-witted or s(*nseh‘s.s felh)W. 

Aghastonul .' — man reporting or ttdling other's sin 
or guilt, /.e., a malicious person making jjuhlie the failings 
of other people. 

Blxtgari'itfi {kiituht'Kii or rogiuidfxi). — Parusara 
Dharmasamhitfk and Smriti-chandrika e.vplain this term 
as ‘one who lives by the prostitution of hi.s wife.*'’ In 
Asahilya’.s opinion it may mean also ‘one who sulTers his 
mouth to h(? used likat a female part.’ ' 

Kmutkhl. — One* having bad nails. 

Sgamadxnin . — One having black teeth. 

Kithidlf'lsfi tioftfiphi i fa . — One tormented by hunger ami 
thirst. 

dnafi . — An agnate. 

Sanfihhi .^ — A uterine brother, or a msar relative. 

Rkasfhall mhaga .* — .Vn associate who eats from the 
same dish, i.e., one with whom one keep.s up commensality. 

Kusllara (ranigarnfari). ~~\n actor or dancer.’ 

Sid fit I Cli* tuJtikA 

* (Par.) 

* Smnti Ohfiiidrika «f»d ApafftrkabbAi*hyu). 

* tsShjtW: gWft XI 1 

‘ xrg: laivx i 

xxwinjiiT; m?tf flu d u 

W tnxrXTOXIBVit «»• XXf W (P«r). 

xAinrarxni xfhtx: Smriti Chandriklt- 
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Sailmha . — A inasician. 

SyUln . — A wife’s brother. 

Abaddha . — A prisoner. 

AhaihvSdL — An egoistic person. 

Nii'dhUfa . — A man deserted by his relatives and 
friends. 

Sut/Ohaka . — A spy who declares the faults of others.* 

It must be admitted that these exclusionary rules are 
highly artificial and can hardly be justified in actual 
practice. A strict observance of such rules certainly 
leads to the necessity of increasing the ‘ media of in- 
vestigation ’ and hampers justice to a great extent. 
“ The tendency of modern legislation therefore has been 
rather to allow a witness to make his statement, leaving 
its truth to be ascertained l)y the tribunal than to reject 
his testimony altogether. Competency thus becomes 
the rule and incompetency the exception ; and incom- 
petency is reduced within a narrow compass. Proceeding 
on this principle, the Evidence Act declares all persons 
to be competent witnesses except such as are wanting 
in intellectual capacity. Granted this capacity all persons 
become admissible as witnesses, it being left to the coui’t 
to attach to their evidence that amount of credence which 
it appears to deserve from their demeanour, deportment 
under cross examination, motives to speak or hide the 
truth, means of knowledge, powers of memory and other 
tests by which the value of their statements, can be 
ascertained if not with absolute certainty, yet with such 
a reasonable amount of conviction as ought to Justify a 
man of ordinary prudence in acting upon those statements. 
Thus the question of competency has now been converted 
into one of credibility and neither w'ant of religion nor 
physical defect not involving intellectual incapacity nor 
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iateredt arisiag from the fact that a witnedd ia a party to 
the record, or wife or huahand of such party or otherwiae, 
oor the fisict that the witneds is an accomplice in the 
commission of a cri«ne form any ground for the eiclusion 
of testimony.” 


Ruruen op Proof. 

The general rules as to the htirden of proof and 
consequent obligation of beginning are embodied in the 
following verses of Yyiisa and Narada <juoted by the 

MitAkshara : — 

• 

B {Nitrada.) 

These verses tell us that when the defendant submits 
a mithyoftara,^ i.e., a reply in which lie totally denies 
the allegation made against him, then the burden of 
proof is on the plaintiff. This is the opinion of the 

Mitfikshara from which the following lines are quoted 
for ready reference ; 

niBof i HT<rw n wtbi 

^51^ fJB*! • wrww 

I w fwm fsti 1 " 

“ An atlhi is one who alleges a certain fact. The 
adverse party denying the allegation is p/o> yarthl. The 

‘ siSiS")s6whwi dfe ifll’pnwi i 

ftpsi inj Katjr«y»n« qaot«d by the UiUktlmrf. 

viB »w' iiroidl»8» ans ' iiwft ewi*i t 

«ironSf «wi»l i 

Qsi owww wwlw«: i 

{ VyAv&hanibaJftiiibbftUi o« ib6 Mitiiwhftia of II. 17.) 

• Mitikoboi* on rowe 80 (Cb. II of VajHaralkyo). 
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issue is to be proved by the arthl because he states an 
affirmative and not by the pratyarthl simply on the 
ground that he states a negative. Because the proof of a 
negative depends upon the presupposition of its corres- 
ponding affirmative and to prove an affirmative does not 
require its corresponding negative to be proved as existing. 
Witnesses and other means of proof cannot establish a 
negative and thus a negative is incapable of proof. There- 
fore the arthl (one who states an affirmative) is tho party 
on whom the burden of proof lies.” 

But when, in the words of Yoijhavalkya, the purva- 
pak^ha is udharlhhuta,' i,c., wffien the plaintiff’s party is 
worsted through the submission of a pniiitiijaya reply by 
the defendant, that is to say, when he states in his reply 
that the plaintiff brought against him the same ease and 
was defeated in a former trial or through the submission 
of a kUraita or pmtyavaskandana reply, i.e., ‘ when instead 
of denying the allegation against him the defendant 
admits the charge but contends that there are some 
additional facts for which the plaintiff is not entitled to 
the relief he seek-s ’ or in other words, ‘ relies on something 
which' is an answer to the allegation made by the 
plaintiff,’® then the defendant incurs the duty of beginning. 

When there are two affirmatives stated by two persons, 
as for example, in the case of a property which each of 
them alleges he has inherited, then the party from whom 
the plaint has come first (ymya ptirvavadnh) will have to 
begin and introduce all the evidence necessary to support 

> Y*j., II. 17. 

* when he rests ou the plea of ju diktat a i 

® sipj*n tHerJf ufif i! irot i 

Utm vpfH » (S4raa«.) 

ikwnt mf wnrfiigiil Wsuftenwii 
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the substance of the issue. This is the view of some 
commentators’ l)ase(l on the following injunctions of 
Yajna-valkya, N&rada ami Vishiju:-- 

uzm: t * 

^ ^ wftis \ 

flwrlt v(^ w w « ‘ 

The commentator Asabaya illustrates this rule by a 
very simple example ” : — “ Supposing a claimant declares — 

' the bull that stands by your side is mine. He is the third 
in my poss(Js.sion. He was stolen by thieves together 
with .seven cows of mine. If they are among your 
property, I shall identify them by red murks on tht 5 
forehead, by their tails, white feet and »>(her signs. I 
shall adduce also four witnesses to prove that they are 
mine.’ Hearing this the defendant replies — the creator 
has created many bipeds and quadrupeds which closely 
resemble each other. If likenes.s is sufticient to establish 
a claim to a certain thing, 1 might take another man’s 
wife into my house on the ground of her having eyebrows, 
ears, nose, eyes, tongue, hand and feet, like my wife, Thj^ 
bull is born and nourished in my own house. 1 shall 
mlduce four witnesses from the village in which ho formerly 

' OTwfnTcnMr 

aa wPii «« vmi wwf wt- 

vf« a: qa Prtaaft n«i «if«r^ aiwt: i -MiiAWmrii on ii. i<». 

’ Yaj., II. 17. ^ Vis., vm. HI, • Sit. IV. 103. 

® aai aifan aw aafa i aai als’i saHwotii e *i^a «ih<t t 
iHBam i m n« ^ m ntaaifai iwnia i aiPn aft aa ata wift, aai a 

agfa; aifafewrfftair atwwaifa i 
ftiflftaifiiiftaq I va innan: ’eftt faa; aSninft firaaagsiaift eawifn- 
nwiftt waPn I aft aaaiSnnaafta aa*. aiaftaaoai aiPr afiwwnft **^aai- 
aifta nr a aaiftinaai a ia ifaaita aift «rt«t«ifa %t\ aiaiPi mii a iftaaiftti 
afa sa^ izaanSt af^a: » afw^ ai^ ftsawiw? aiaiaaaft aifaaijaaai«fta 
a a i wai ^ fa t wa fimw; aat aai aafa aw aifaa; aaianfa wafti t 
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was, to establish the fact that he is mine.’ In a dispute 
of this kind, the witnesses of that party are to depose who 
brought the suit into the court.” 

But MitaksharE is against this view, ciz., ‘ that the 
witnesses of that party by whom the suit was instituted 
will have the right to be examined.’ The expression yasya 
purmv&dah has been explained in a different u^ay by this 
commentary. According to it purvavUdi does not mean 
‘ the party from whom the plaint has come first ’ but ‘ the 
party who says he is in possession of or has inherited and 
enjoyed the property first.” ParSsara Dharmasamhita 
also supports this view and illustrates it in the following 
manner’’ ; ‘‘ Suppose a man receives as a gift a certain piece 
of land, enjoys it for some time and then goes with his 
family to a distant country. Then that piece of land is 
taken possession of by some other man and enjoyed by 
him. He too after some time goes to another land for 
some troubles in his own country. Both of them return 
after a long time to their respective places and go to the 
court in order to get the dispute regarding the land 
formerly enjoyed by them settled. One of them says — 
‘JCing Jayavarma at the time of his rule made a gift 
of this land unto me.’ The other also says — ‘King 
Dharmapftla gave this land to me. It is true that 
JayavarmE gave this land to my opponent but Dharmapala 
purchased it from Jayavarma and then gave it to me.’ 

set I 

* ww aim sw; i ^ ^ etstv 

tuPwfifipn ain; 1 sacBi waft ftwnnwrawit vnrMln*r 

wwaiwfti «m’ isai w^sft nftwfts— arm ^ 

fit » 

«fti ffarfc-fm ftffwf m w»nai wwfsiwi mi- 

•wkf Kftif wm wftw. : ws«n: *ft5 : 1 ketm » kwftrtiw 

fw p,a7imdU8. 
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Both of them have witnesses. Under such circumstances 
the witnesses of that person have to 1 x 5 examined who states 
that the gift of the land w'as made to him first, on account 
of his mentioning the fact that it primarily bt 5 tonged to him 
and not the witnesses of the adverse party, Iwcause they 
are witnesses to the gift made at a subsetjuent occasion 
and a.s such are as good as no witnesses.” 

When owing to the oomhination {.ntiikam)* of two 
or more kinds of reply given by the defendant to the 
different allegations of the plaintiff there arise several 
issues, the plaintilT has to prove that issue only • which is 
upon him and the defendant has to prove the is-sues upon 
which he intends to roly.- When the sttme party, i.c., the 
defendant, has to prove two issues, the order in which 
they are to he proved is to he decided by the parties them* 
selves and the tribunal.* When a certain issue is to ho 
proved by one party and another or tnore by the opposite 
party, that one is to he taken up first which is considered 
most important.* 

We may illustrate the rules above noticed by a few 
examples. 

(1) C sues 1) for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D says he does not owe anything to C {mithyottam)'^ 

The burden of proof is on G. 

D says in defence such and such witnesses of C are not 
to be relied on because they have such and such faults. 


* There can be only one iwme upon the plaintiff in the uaao of yHith/otfm*, 

f amfsKH isst? vnv% ufawfeta t 

g fafiiia ftrawi i— MitAUbwa on », a. 

* spni wfit'a: wmt *wfit i 

* 5 «rewit: ( w 

^ wxvkI ww: » w*, injmWw 

an ai vug firawgil etc.,— H«riU, quoted by ItitCksbu*. 

® «iw’ *nv wsodlfti 
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The witnesses say they are faultless. 

The burden of proving what is alleged rests on D,‘ 

(2) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D replies the same suit was brought against him before 
by the plaintiff in which he was defeated {prahnyayottaraf 
D is to prove (by the record of victory — jayapatradim) 
that C was defeated in a former trial. 

(3) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D says he took the money on loan but paid it back 
^kamipni or pratyavaahandanottara,):' 

The burden of proof lies on D. 

(4) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees and a 

quantity of paddy. 

D replies (1) the allegation regarding the money is 
false and (2) in the matter of paddy the plaintiff was 
defeated in a former trial {saukara of mithya and 
prUfmyayottara). ‘ 

The burden of proof regarding (1) is on C and (2) is 
on D, 

(5) C sues D for one hundred gold and one hundred 

silver coins. 

D replies (1) the allegation regarding the gold coins 
is false and (2) as regards the silver coins they have been 
paid back {saukara of mithya, and karanottara).^ 

The burden of proof regarding (1) is on C and (2) is 
on D. 


^ M V— ParSfera, p, 105. 

* w«} nfiffpfW vfwp(ni I 
iirnftRr vfci 

* ^ vwrt '»i ffwtt ifw n t ow ns ’ ^ i 
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({>) C sues 1) for one humlred gold and one hundred silver 
coins. 

1) replies (1) gold coins were taken on loan and duly 
paid back and (2) in the matter of silver coins C was 
defeated in a former trial (m/'ikara of prtomiirtyit and 
Irtranotttttuf).' 

Botli the issues are to l)e proved hr 1). 

(7) C sues D for one hundred gold coins, one luindrcMl 
silver coins and some pie<*es of cloth. 

D replies (1) gold coins were taken on loan and paid 
back (2) silver coins have not been taken and (Jl) in the 
matter of cloth 0 was def(;ated iji a forim'r trial (miiikitra 
of mithtfa, fji'nPiiti/ai/o and h~>ra)iotitirti)P 

The proof of (1) and (3) lies on I) and (2) is to Iw 
prov(‘d by C. 


-MlSCEl.LANKOlJS. 

Witnesses have to be examined, as Kalyayana says, in 
the presence of both the plain till' and tin* dcdcndant,' anil 
according to Nilrada they are to lie examined each 
separately but whether they an? to give evidence within 
or out of the hearing of each other is not stated by cither 
of them.* Yasishtha says, however, that ‘ if a certain fact 
has been witnessed by some persons assembled together 
then they are to depose also in that manner, ?.c., being 
assembled. If they have witnessed it separately, evidence 

a»^VK*imsi wDrt tfH I 

* w g fsiftratJt W gusi'" wwH 

n *r#hr‘ swfiwt g TOfiw tfn i 'S’s sHafwsaig srfiw; ftwt- 

wvjw sw aiw’c: w? i 

Quoted by the MiUlk8hiir&. 

‘ smpi wsrg. 

l-«*Nfirada IV", 198* 
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should be given by them separately. If that fact has been 
seen by diiferent persons at different times, then they 
are to give evidence one by one and without each other’s 
hearing.” Gautama’s injunction ‘witnesses shall not 
speak without being assembled ’ (XV. 5) is to be explained 
in this light. 

‘ A verse quoted by the Mitakshara says that witnesses 
are not to l)o asked the same question again and again. 
This verse further says that what a witness says 
quite naturally is to be accepted.- In the opinion of 
Khutilya it constitutes an offence to help witnesses by 
giving them clues.* Manu expresses almost the same 
view. According to him “ what the witnesses declare quite 
naturally, i.e., neither out of compassion, in the belief 
of gaining merit nor out of fear, that must be received 
in trials ; depositions differing from that which they make 
improperly are worthless for the purpose of justice.” * 
He says further — ‘evidence given from covetousness, 
distraction, terror, friendship, lust, wrath, ignorance and 
childishnm is invalid.’ * 

The answers given by a witness are to be relevant to 
the point of issue and all irrelevant statements are to be 
rejected. Thus says NSrada, “ If in a lawsuit a witness, 
while being examined, does not make statements exactly 
to the point, no importance should be attached thereto. 
Further, if there be any discrepancy in the depositions 

g •sng’ gv irtftfwg: it 

Smyiti Chandrilcft, p, 20$, 

* giw'iW gggmt vm' g wMf vw n imwt; g*r.g»f: i 

MItaksharft on Yaj. 11, 70, 

» wfiremar’ ifgfg ~Kan. iv. 9. 

* gmtWg gggg giwm* 

^gf gw fggg ggWi' gggi4wn u— viii. n. 

“* .^ftgigS^iwwngfgig gtwnn^ giiwi«r g w • 

^ingig gwgwf 
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of a witnoss regarding the place and time of the occurrence, 
his age, and the dimension, shape anti class of things in 
dispute, those depositions are to be rejoct<?d. xlnd if the 
witnesses hapjwn to make statements insufficient to prove 
a fact or far Iteyond the point, those statements are also to 
be considered as of no value.’* ' 

We do not know definitely whether in ancient India 
an accused person wa.s examined in criminal cases in 
course of his trial. As a matter of fact all legal treatises 
are silent on this point. Kautilya alone throw.s some 
light on the subject. In Chapter XX, Book III, the 
punishment of first amercement is jireseribed for a person, 
who though not authorised an oj'emiar on oatb.“ 

Whether this too, hears any reference to the examination 
of the accused in courts is not edear. 

We do not know also if the system of • cio.h.s examina- 
tion ’ was in vogue in ancient times, Practically we do 
not get any clear reference to it. The word rakyanuyoga, 
however, occurs in Kautilya.* It has been rendered by II. 
Shamsastri as cross examination" and is to be employed 
in lieu of torture to elicit confessions in the case of a 
female accused. Mitakshara tells us of cakyaparikshn ' 
(examination of statements) and KatyAyuna of takya- 
iodhana * (clearing a shitement of all errors), but whether 
these were made by means of cross examination ns we 
now understand it, is a matter of great doubt. The com- 
mentator Haradatta soys, however, that the word iH in 
the injunction (Apa.stamba II. 

‘ s»»wwf*nnf«!i I PisfwDi: «w. t 

gjif morfinl ^ i « 

Ktradtt, IV. ZSSandm. 

* liw: i*; 

• fewi ^1— IV. 8 . 

♦ I wPifiwlfta' i 

Ui(«k*bu4 II. 80. 

» agi inroiwiiwoi— (iiiwiMiiM« on u eo). 
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11-29-G) includes, among other additional proofs, the 
jh’oof of cross-examination as well. 

The credibility of a witness is to be ascertained by 
his demeanour while under examination. Vishpu says “ a 
false witness may be known by his altered looks, by bis 
countenance, changing colour and by his talk wandering 
from the subject.” * Yajnavalkya also says “ He who 
goes about from one place to another, who licks the 
corner of his mouth, whose forehead perspires, whose face 
becomes discoloured, udiose mouth is dried up, whose words 
falter, who gives vent to many contradictory words, whose 
words and looks do not please others, who bends his lips 
and naturally comes by disfigurement in word, deed, body 
and mind is described as a wicked person both in the 
matter of complaint and that of giving evidence.” 
Yajnavalkya has another test of credibility too and it is 
embodied in the following verse : — “ If a few witnesses 
give the same evidence and other more reliable persons 
or twice the number of former witnesses make a contradic- 
tory statement, then the former av itnesses will be 
regarded as false ones.” * In the opinion of Kautilya also 
the consideration of the number of witnesses becomes 
most material when direct testimony is opposed by con- 
flicting evidence. He says “if witnesses differ, judgment 
may be given in accordance with the statements of a 
majority of pure and respectable witnesses or a mean, of 
their statement may be folloAved.” * Narada supports 

’ ^ Praraj— vishgo, viii. is. 

Of. i— Brihaspati. 

» Yaj., 11. 13-16. See also Narada. IV. 198-106. 

® <5«s9t ARw t 

fzr.tg: wife's: »— Yaj., ii. sa. 

* i9ii^ *rSt in ^ j— kou., hi. n. 
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Kautiiya by saying ” in the case of conflict between the 
deposition of witnesses, the statenient of the majority 
should be accepted. If the nuinbt‘r of witnesses adhering 
to two conflicting statements be equal, then the statement 
of those known to be of pure character should be given 
preference.” * 

In the Mitakshara, and ^'yavahflra BalainbhHtti we 
find some verses quoted from Narada, Brihaspati and 
other authorities which seem to have very special signi- 
ficance as to the Hindu Haw of Evidence. These verses 
clearly indicate that the character of witnesses called in 
by a party could be (juestioned by the opposite party 
if it occurred to him that tlu'y had suclj a general reputa- 
tion for untruthfulness or moral turpitude that they were 
unworthy of credit. 'Ilu^y also go to prove that the 
ancient Hindu Law givers made sufllcient provision for 
the protection of witnesses against their reputation 
l)eing injured by false allegations regarding their 
character. These verses are rendered below for ready 
reference : — 

" “The faults of the witnesses of either party are to be 
mentioned by the oppf>site party. 'I'bey are to be men- 
tioned one by one in a*written petition,” " “ If the allega- 
tions against cerain witnesses are substantiated those 
W’itne88e.s are to be sent away, (ttherwise the party who 
makes those allegations are to be punished with fine.” * 
“ The^ad verse party may bring the charge of bad character 


inyiW IIW® mW; Nnr.IV. 23H. 

* wtftifw. wiiwi; a'aft t awi eiT*i w«n. g ti it 

^ V^yavah^nt bftbntbhaHi on tbe MlUk^banS tm If. 72. 

* wwwws qif quit ws' mtwat t infsit qwf: atftnwPicann: it 

ewfeg' w Bfiiwft qqwf wnseita wi: s 

. Mitfkiliax* OB II. 72. 
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and other faults where such faults exist. But if ho 
alleges faults against a faultless witness, he is to be 
punished with a fine equal to the amount in dispute.” ^ 
Parasara Bharma Samhita has the following note on these 
verses : — “ suppose in the tribunal the defendant mentions 
that the witnesses of the complainant are guilty of certain 
faults. The .Tudges should ask them ‘ Do such faults 
really exist in you ?’ If they reply in the affirmative 
they should not be accepted as witnesses. If they deny 
the charge then those offences are j;o be proved by the 
defendant. If he fails to prove them then be is to be 
punished according to the nature of the suit.” ® We also 
know from a verse of Katyayana and the into pretation 
put on it by Devaiiabhatta that where the witnesses have 
such faults as are known to the general public and to the 
Judges, ‘they need not be mentioned at the time of their 
examination by the opposite party but the Judges them- 
selves are to take cognisance of them.* 

Manu and Vishiju further tell us “ if it can be proved 
that a perjured witness has given false evidence in a suit 
then the judgment is to be reversed by the Judge and 
what has been done must be considered as undone.”* 
Kulluka explains the injunction in this way : — “ if it can 

Bphaapad— ParffSai'a, p. 105. 

WRii I »t WRffit ?t?t i sifit Hrwfii ?i9t 

»t tatfism: 1 

•’ tgHwgt sftfx sii I ^tfqsiit <amwt«i i 

‘ ijsl flfn^fifstt f^'airftwtgsr n t fttsg 

SmrHi Chandrikfi, p. IBS, 

* nffltH irfwst fiwt g wttg • ’ 

anrarowti r Mnno, vni. 117. 
fsMi§ g 

grw ftw wrmigsif n vtshnn. viu. 4 o. 
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be ascertained that a witness htis given false evidence, 
then the proceedings must l)e stopped and if any fine has 
been imposed on either of the parties on the strength of 
such evidence in course of the proceedings, that fine also 
must be remitted.” ' We further know from Nftrada that 
all proofs regarding the perjury of witnesses or any other 
point are to Imj produced Iwfore the judgment is delivered 
and the proofs j)roduc«Kl after the trial is finished are of 
no value.- Brihaspati also insists that ‘ the fault-s either 
in documents witnesses are to be exposed at the time 
when the trial is proceeding. Those lose their force as 
valid objections which are declared afterwards.’ '* Mitjl- 
ksharS is also of the same opinion and says that the 
prohibition in regard to the production of additional proofs 
is to he ohserved in the case of a trial Iwing over and 
the judgment announced.' 


> sawr nflsifefn fnfvn' ST^Mnft 

1 SI s'Wat ’fl*? JClls ’as; i 

* fiirww 1^ g wamai^' h -Nur.. i v, tta. 

* May, p. 20, 

‘ on Vftj, II. HU. 




The Vishnudharmottaram. 
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vSlKl.T.A J\K\JtlUSCH 

“ “ He vvlio paints waves, itaint-s, sjudl^e atu] streamers IliUteriii*; 
in the air, aeconlini; to the mownient oi the wiinl, shoulil he eon- 
sidcret! a !;reaf jiaiuter.’’ 

I ixtf (Ithl/i-iriiHi'/ttiilhl, rh. )!>, I', its. 

“ Paintiiif' is the hesf ol all arts, eoinlucixt* to dharma, jileasiire, 
vvealtlt and emancipation. It oives tlu- i-tea1('st ph-.isure, when 
l>Iaeed in a iioii.se. '' 

/ txlitn'il ItiJ i'utiif t <i i ,! tjt , I'h, •///, /". 

Part Til of tin* V'i.shniulliartnotf.imm ^.^ivtjs tht! 
fullosl Hccouiit known hitherto of the varhnis hraiicluss, 
method.s and ideals of Indian painlinir. it thtals with lint 
religious inspect but also, atid to.i far tfroiiitw l•xtt■.nt, with 
its secular eiuploymenl. It prochiiins tlu! joy that eolotirs 
and forms and the representation of thing.s seen and 
ima!?med produce. Speakin'jf of artistic repr«.stMjtation 
in relation to relit^ion it [»oints out their mutual 
limitation.s. “ Vajm .said : — The supreme god has Ixjen 
described as devoid of form, smell iind emotion and 
destitute of sound and touch — .so how this bjrm can be 
(made) of him ? 

MSrkaijdeya replied : “ Prakrit! (and) vikriti (come 
into existence) through the (variation in) the form of the 
supreme soul. That form of him (which is) scarcely to be 

♦ Pablished by KshefnArajft Kriahnadffwa, Proprietor, St^Am 

Press, Bombay, 
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seen was called prakriti. The whole universe should be 
known as the vikyiti (i.e. transformation) of him, (when) 
endowed with form. Worship and meditation (of the 
supreme being) are possible (only when he is) endowed 
with form The best position of the (supreme) soul (how- 

ever) is to be imagined without form. For the sight of the 

worlds (ho) exists with eyes closed in meditation * 

This concession being made, life in its entirety becomes tit 
for artistic representation, and the realm of imagination is 
as close within the reach of the artists, as nature that sur- 
rounds him, for tradition guides him in the one ease 
and observation checks and inspires him in tlie other. 

The Visho-udharmoltaram admits in several places, 
that it is hut repeating and compiling from older sources. 
These being lost to us, our text represents the earliest 
exhaustive account of the theory of painting. Its date 
can bo ascertained partly from chaptei's being copied from 
earlier sources, and partly from a custom of setting up 
statues to renowned personages with which tlie text 
deals. 

Vyftsa, the reputed author of the Mahabharata, was 
worshipped as a deity. Directions as to the making 
of the image of Vyasa are given in the chapters dealing 
with image making, consecutive to the chapters on 
painting.* There directions are also given for making 
images of Yudhi§thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, Sahadeva, 
Krahna, — Sumanta, Jainiini, Paila, Yaysa'mpayana, — 
(the four disciples of YySsa), .Devaki, Jai^odS, Balar&ma, 
Rukraini, SatyabhSma, ^amba and Aniruddha. 

At the time of the compilation of the Yi8hp,u- 
dharmottaram the MahAbhtlrata must have been held 
sacred to such an extent, that not only its heroes, but also 
its so-called author and his disciples were worshipped as 

> (V. dh. e. in Ch. 46, verses 1,19). 

* (V. dh. part IJI Ch 85, verses 65*79,) 
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deities. Valmiki too waswor-shippedasadeityanU bow to 
make his image is also told in the Yishijudharmottayam.' 

The complete Iwjok of the Hamivyawa lieing not 
anterior to the Jdahabharata,- and the Maliahharata in its 
present shape Iwing assigned to a period hotw'een 200 
and -too A.D.‘ the ^'ishn^dhar^nottaratt^ cannot date 
earlier than tiie 5th century A.D. 'rhis date is also 
evident from that of the Vishnu puriiua, of which the 
Vishi^udharmottarm is an appendix. Tlie VishnupurAna 
is based in its genealogical accounts on those of the 

Bhavisya, ISklatsya and N'ayu ' * The Vayu borrowed the 

Bhavisya’s augmented ac<“ount about or soon after the year 
3;t0 or 335 A.D.’ The N'ishnupuriina lliereforc cannot 
be earlier tlmn the 2nd half of the 4th century A.l). 

The lower age limit however, of the Vishyu- 
dharmottavam must bo advanced still further, for Dart III, 
Chapter 27 dealing n ith cidours, is borrowed verlvitim 
from Bharala’s Ntlt.vasastra, and the jiumher of rasas in 
the Vishjjudharmottaram is nine, while only eight arc 
dealt with by Bharata. 

The upper age limit of the text may again be found 
from ail iconographic peculiarity of its jiantlieon. In it 
every god, hero, philosopher or sage finds Ids place some- 
w'herc round the central ligurc of V'ishiiu, the god 
supreme. Yet no mention is made of t^ankara, who up 
to the present day is worshipped in the form of an image. 
Had l^ankaira existed at the time of the compilation of the 
chapters on painting, the author w'ouid have incorporated 
him into the Vaishijava jiantheon inspite of his lieing an 
incarnation of Siva. 


« (Part III Oh. 85, versw 
’ (Hopktus, Gr<iat Epic of India, pp. SS-SIi. 

* (L. c. p. aso). 

* (Piirgiter UynasUea of the Kali Arc, Intro, pji. Xlll and XVI). 

* (y,dh. Chapter H v. U). 
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The chapters of the Vishnudharmottaram dealing with 
painting must have been compiled in the seventh centuiy, 
contemporary with the latest paintings of Ajanta ; and so 
we gfct acquainted with the theories prevalent at the 
time of the full maturity of their practice. But it must 
not be forgotten, that our text is but a compilation and 
its recipes and pre.seriptions go back into a remoter past. 
Valuable as tliese manifold informations are, we have to 
be aware, that like all theories they are derived from, and 
subservient to the practice. They left every freedom to the 
artist, to work as the text says ‘according to his own 
intellect.* What Sri Kumtira, modestly states in his 
Silparatna (verse 14) also holds good for our text ; “ I 

describe the methods of Chitra for the benefit of the 
ignorant. ” 

Painting in ancient India, especially in the Oupta 
age was of great importance in the life of the cilizen. 
The interest taken in pictures varied Avitli the education 
of the spectator. “ The masters praise the rekhils 
(delineation and articulation of form), the connoisseurs 
praise the display of light and shade, (wa’fl) women like 
the display of ornaments, to the rest of the public 
richness of colours appeals.” T’he artists therefore should 
take great care, that the painting may be appreciated 
by every one. There was ample opportunity for con- 
templating and appreciating paintings. 

From the great hall built by the Bodhisat-^according 
to the MahA Umraagga Jilfaka' — painted with beautiful 
pictures, and the subterranean palace of the same JStaka, 
with its stucco-coated walls bearing paintings of the 
splendour of Sacca, the zones of Mt. Sumeru, the 
sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himavat, lake 
Anotatta, the vermillion mountain, sun and moon, the 


^ Jatakam vol VI p. 159 and 
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heaven of the great kings with the six heaven.s of 
sense and their divisions, — to the picture gallery 
(cittagarB) in the royal pleasure grove of Pnisenajit, King 
of Kosala, where many people used to go, amongst 
them the Bhikkhunis, who wehf forhidden to do so ’ — to 
those many portraits and landscapes painted hy artists of 
the royal and the servant class alike, as mentioned in 
RatnAvalt, Ilaghuvaih^, SakuntalA and U ttnramniaehari- 
tam — we see an unfading delight taken in the magic and 
the sensuousness of painting. Wherever there was a 
festival, ])ainting enhanced its mood — “from the city gate 
to the palace, and from the palace to his own house, on lK)th 
sides of the road, he erected lattice work, an<l covered all 
over with mats, covered all with pictures, scattered flowers 
upon the ground, hung flag.s and banners.’ - 

As permanent or temporary decoration, on the floors, 
on the walls and ceilings of private houses, palaces and 
temples, and on the streets, paintings instructed and en* 
livened the mind of the public. Kv<mi religious teachers 
used painting as the mo.st popular means of commuru* 
cation, that could be undcr.stood by the illiterate and the 
child. “There is a class of Brahman ieal teachers, 
known by the name of Kakha. They make a (portable) 
framework upon which they cause to be drawn a variety 
of pictures, depicting scenes of gofxl and evil destinies, 
of fortunes and misfortunes, * by doing tins deed one 
attains this,’ ‘ by doing that, one attains that ' thus show* 
ing different destinie.s, they wander about with these 
pictures.” * 

That every cultured man had in his house a drawing 
board, and a vessel for holding brushes and other requisites 


^ (Vinaya, Vol. IV, Paoittya nr. XL I. p. 

MHalia Umagga JaUka p. 212}« 

* (8toittha*Fak%iinf, Siameae editiott, Part 11, p. 
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of painting is evident from Vatsyayanas Kamasatra.> But 
one should not have a painting by one’s own hand in one’s 
house, thinks the Vishnudhamottarara. Certain objects 
only are to be painted in private residences, suggesting 
love, gaiety and peace, while the supernatural and the 
terrible aspects of life were reserved for the walls of 
temples and royal audience halls, (cf. Ch. 43.) 

The paintings were executed in various types, nail- 
paintings, pictures on board and on canvas were equally 
frequent {cf. Kamasutra and Vishjjudharmottaram). The 
latter were sometimes in the shape of roils, exhibiting 
continuous representation. Such a roll was spread out 
by a spy of Canakya before the people in Candanadasa’s 
house and was exhibited by him with songs.- If framed 
they were of oblong, s(iuaro and pund shape and the 
Vishijudharmottaram accordingly distinguishes 4 types of 
pictures : (1) satyam, ( ) true, we may say realistic, 
in an oblong frame, (2) vaipikam, ( ) which may 

mean lyrical, in square frame, and (3) nagarara, ( ) 

of the citizen, genre-pictures in round frames, while the 
fourth type simply is misVam, ( ) mixed. In connec- 
tion with wall paintings the A^ishpudharmottaram also 
alludes to floors inlaid with precious jewels. From the 
Silparatna on the other hand we know that Dhtilichitram, 
powder painting, familiar to Bengali ladies as Alpona, 
was applied as temporary coating of powdered colours on 
a beautiful piece of ground.'* 

Painting taking such » wide part in secular and 
religious life, it was only natural, that legends were 
invented to explain the origin of the art. The Vishnudhar- 
mottaram‘ gives a long account of how the sage NAraya^ 


‘ Benares ed. pp. 32, 44. 

* (Mudr^rftkshasa, Act 1). 

® Silparatna (ch, 46 verses 143— I4o)- 

♦ V, dh, Part I, Chap 129, veraes 1 — 19 ), 
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in order to put the Apsarasas to «harno created the most 
beautiful nymph Urvasl, by drawint; her outline with 
mango juice. The Citralakshaim ’ again tells hoW' king 
Nam-grags-a .Tigs t’ ul, ordered by Hrahin.l painted 
the likeness of a deceased son of a Brahmin ; where- 
upon BrahmS made it come to life and having thus 
defeated Yama, he restored the son to his father. In 
either legend the origin of the art of painting is seen in the 
outlining of a human figure H'or the purpose of creating 
a living human form. This reeonsfrueted origin is magic 
and non-iesthetie. A similar notion is to be found in 
Bhasa’s Svapna Vasavadatta ' where kinij Udayana and 
princess Vasavadatta, with wliom he hud elo])ed, are 
though absent, married in etligie, by their parents, 
by drawin ‘4 the portraits of the two on a board. 
These in.stanees prove that the arti.sf draws from bis 
memory when visualizing a ])orfrait. With this 
tradition however another has to b(‘ held togt'lher. 
A Tibftan text of tin' eighteejith century, the 
d’pag bsam Ijon hzair (ctl. by Sarat Chandra Das, 
Calcutta, IDQH) tells how king Ctrayana of Itavana 
eau.sed a picture of Buddha to he mad<*, by taking the 
relle.K of the figure of the Dacahala, as his model. This 
picture has hecome known under the. name of I’u lon-ma 
(dei'ived from the water).' The i^iljiaratna /n-cordingly 
defines painting as w'hat hears a resemlilance (and) looks 
like a refle.x in a mirror.'' 'I’he imitative and the irnagiim- 
tive origin of pictorial representation therefore were felt 
as equally true. The Vishnudharmotfcaram quotes the 

* CitratakshauBif (German transl. Lauffer, Dokuinente der Kiirt«t 

p, 129-138) 

, ^ {Of, A. K» Mailm. Aims and Method® of KaintirijK in Andent fnditt- Kfipfliti 
1923 > 

® (TniusK S. Sttbba Ran, Madras p, 48). 

♦ (Laaffer. I. c. p. 186.) 

® Sitparatna, (IT ch. 46 rerfiea 145—140). 
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TIpyik^t>.legen4, yet the Jext never grows . tired to point 
to things seen as ever fresh sources of artistic inspire- * 
tion, when dealing with the drishtam (i.e., with things 
seen). But not only the two-fold origin of painting in 
observation and imagination was theoretically known to 
the authors of the various treatises ; the Vishnudharmo- 
ttaram, moreover, introduces its chapters on painting with 
a discourse, where Markandeya instructs king Vajra, that 
without a knowledge of the science of dancing the rules 
of painting aoarceli/ can be understood. In a following 
passage again, the observation of nature and of the rules 
of dancing are indicated as the ultimate resources 
of the painter. This does not mean that the positions of 
dancers have to be painted. None of the nine positions 
of the treatise on painting in the Vishnu dharmottaram 
coincides with any of the 101 positions explicitely 
described in Bharata’s Natya-f^vstra. What is meant 
by the derivation of painting from daneing is the move- 
ment in common to both these expressive forms ; it 
asserts itself in purity through dancing, it guides the hand 
of the artist, who knows hoAV to paint figures, as if 
breathing, the wind as blowing, the fire blazing, and the 
streamers fluttering. The moving force, the vital breath, 
the life movememt, (chetana), that is what is expected to 
be seen in the Avork of a painter, to make it alive with 
rhythm and expression. Imagination, oliservation and 
the expressive force of rhythm are meant by the 
legends of the origin of painting, to be its] essential 
features. 

The Visli^udharmottaram clearly distinguishes between 
drishtam and adrishtam, the latter comprising things 
invisible or rarely to be seen. The drishtam, things that 

* Greek tradition, ai^reable to an appreeiation of tlio nahuraUstto aepcoi of art 
only, has it that painting began with the outlining of a man’s shadow. ,(Tbe Elder 
Pliny’s ohapters on tho History of Art, Book 3{XXV, 
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are seen easily by ordinary mortals, excels in wbat we call 
landscape painting. The hours of day and night, the 
seasons are described (eh. IS.) There we find that 
close connection of mood and time> that reached its height 
in the KtlgmS^ls, pictures, where .season, hour, emotion and 
music bneame fused as painting. At the same time 
details are observed with such .sincerity as we find them in 
the pictures of Dutch masters, for instance iji the case ol: 
the description of the drinking place. Thn pi*escriptions 
for producing light effects too, as the faded light of the 
candle in the morning dawn, show a very .sensitive reaction 
to optic effects. Yet at the .same time we arc told that 
moonshine should h.> .shown by a Kumuda ftower in full 
bloam, sunshine by dra wing creatures suffering from heat. 
In one instance atinoitpheric effects are observed, while in 
the other the beshaviour of one object or tlio other, 
imoting to the atmospheric ehatigtj is represented sttggos- 
tively. This interest in the Uvitig individuality of the 
sifigle forms of tiature gives to Indi.an land.scape the 
charm of story telling. 

Yet side by side with the naive joy in the variegated 
forms of nature we learn that rivers are to he represented 
in human shape, as was the case with them in Greece 
too, but they .should stand on tln-.ir vahanas, their 
knees should be bent and their hands should hold full 
pitchers. What an amazing association of ideas! The 
personification of the river put again itito action as lin 
ordinary human being, bending down under the loml 
of the full pitcher of water drawn from the river. This 
versatility io visualizing abstraction and actual action 
replaces the mere observation of nature. That seas 
should have water depicted instead of a halo, and 
that an artist should show a pitcher, to suggest a tank 
hut a conch shell if representing a conch .shell, and a lotus 
flower in representing a lotus flower, once more points to 
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tho absorbing interast, the single form of nature exercised 
on the mind of the artist. He rendered it faithfully. "Yet 
where large appearances like whole rivers and seas, 
landscapes with rising suns, etc., had to be painted, he took 
his refuge and delight in introducing personifications 
or such actions of some member.s of the scen^ appro- 
priate to, and indicative of, their surroundings.' The 
Indian artist never took the u'orld in a sweeping glance. 

Observing the details of appearance, the author 
of the Vishnudharmottaram describes the different types 
of men. Country people, the nobility, widows, courtesans, 
artisans, wrestlers, soldiers, etc. are vividly described 
in movements, habits and features, peculiar to their class, 
while at the same time most of them belong to one 
of the five standardised types of men, called Hara.sn, 
Bhadra, Mftlavya, Buchaka and Sas'aka. Their i*espective 
measures should be 108, lOG, 101<, 100 and 90 an galas, in 
contradistinction to, the measurement given in the Brhat 
Baihhita, where the relation of sizes is inverse, 90, 99, 
102, 105 and 108 angulas respectively. A detailed des- 
cription of the 5 types is given there.' 

‘ J, B. A. 8., Vol. VII. 1875. 

The Bfhafc Safthita (translated by H Korn), pp. 93-97- 

,(2) By Jupiter being in its power will be»born (the personage denominated) 
Hansa j by Sfttnrn, the man ; by Mars, the Rueahn ; by Morcnry, the Bhadra ; 
and by Venus, the Malavya. 

(7) The leitgtU and stretch of the Hansa^ia of 9B digits, ^he personoges 
going by the names of Rncaka, Bhadra and M&lavya, are each taller than 

the preceding by throe digits. 

(10) The Millavya will be marked by arms resembling., an elephant’a trunk, 
and by hands reaching to the knees. His members and joints are fleshy, he has a 
w'ell prbportioned and neat frame, and a slender waist. His face, of oblong form, 
measures 13 digits, the transverse measure between the eara being three digits less, 
lie has fiery eyes, comely chee .s, oven and white teeth and not too flick lips. 

(11) Having by his valour obtained wealth, he will, residing in the recesses 

of Mount P&riy&tra, raign as a wise king over Malava, Bharoaoh^ Smfishtra, Mta, 
Sindh, and so forth. ^ S,. ' 

(12) This Mllavya will at thea^ of seventy years piously depart 

at a pHoe of pilgrimage. Having hi due form indicated the characteristics of this 
man, I now proceed to mention those of the otherst ^ 
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The figures may appear in various positions, of 
which nine are (he leading attitudes. (l ) The front view, 
(rijvftgatam), (2) the l^mk view, (aiifiju), 

(8) a bent position in profile view, 
(sSchikrita^rtrath), (4) the face in profile, the body in 
three (jpjarter profile view, (ardhaviloehanani), 

(5; the side view proper, (parsviigatam), (0) with 

head and shoulder-belt turned Iwck wards, 
(paravrittiim), (7) back view with upper part of the 
body partly visible in forlorn profile, (prshtlnV 

gatam), (H) with the body sharply turned back from the 
waist upwards, qftanpT' (parivrittam) and lastly ({)) the hack 
view% in squatting position with Iwdy bent, ^iTTiTn9( 


(13) TIui man Bhadru marktul l»v hnvinij!: thr arm» {luck, tajunJ, luttml tiiitt 
lon^r, hix k'Uprth it? ctiunl lo tho streirk of hia armt< froto (uk* kkIc Ui tht' 
hi« cheeks Hrocoveretl with soft, nmall «ii»l hairn. 

Ill his comstitutioH «kitt aud speriti me produtnii»aiil ; hijt i»rcaHl if* hroa<l and 
thick 5 liis provailiti;; (juality is He has » U^cr-like face, 

foibca ring, virtuous, grateful, he has the pace of auclcphuiit, and kno>vM many 
acieticetf, 

(lb) Uc ij> bugucious, hHiulaume, clever in tic- aift?, coti^tant., nn adopt ut a»cetic 
pbiliisoi*hy j lias the forehead and tempiea wcH-bhaped ; the loins likewiai’, the hand» 
ami feet lined like the lotui;; calix, flu? iiofec iim% ihc oyetrowiii even uad w<d) knil. 

(Tj) Hi« |Hfr«on tjiiudia like earth when moist from freah rain, or co^tta deaf, 
aaffroDy frontal juice of e’ophaulfi, agallochum. The h uir of hii» head is black, curled, 
aud Buch that euch'siugle hair has itw own jmre. 

(18) Should bis length come to 84 <lig»(s and hi« weight to cue hhirw^ then he 
will Ixj lord ovier the Mithde country ; hut if hr* have the full meanure implied iu 
the words ** taller by thro^ digits” he will be emperor of the whole country. 

(19) After dutifully ruling the country he actpdted by hitt bravery, the Bhadra, 
at nighty years of age, will depart from life at a {dace of pilgnimigo and go to 
heaven. 

(20) The will have somewhat projecting, otherwise fine teeth, fiifte ntiiJe, 
blubber eye« j a ewift pace i he b»kc« delight in science, mining and trade j haa foil 
cheeha, ia faW, a good general *, fond of ioveW «{mrt and piriial to other men*it 
wives ; reaticaa, valoroua, obedient to hi* mother, and attmdiefi toVoodi*, hill*, rlvera 
and wildemesaea. 

(21) The same *<» auspiciou*, and a keen oUerver of another'^ weak potnu, 

He ia 02 digits in leogtli, and, not being very heavy, ha* a soft Th a chief 

coiistiioeiit of his body is marrow. 

(22) Els waist is slender. 
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(samSnatam).' In a further passage thirteen positions 
are enumerated — this however is clearly an interpolation. 

These positions arc obtained in painting with the 
help of ksaya ( 'qrn ) and vriddhi ( ) decrease and 

increase, that is to say, the science of forshortening. 

Ksaya and vyiddhi, forahortening, and proportion, 
( UHTO ) pramana, constitute with regard to single 
figures the working of observation and tradition ; the 
law of k^aya and vviddhi was as intensely studied by the 
ancient Indian painter as was perspective by the early 
Italian masters. Pramaija on the other hand was the 
standardissed canon, valid for the upright standing 
figure and to be modified by every bent and turn. The 
Hamsa measure is detailed in full ; it is of the uttama 
navatala type. The annexed plates compare the uttama 
navatala measure of the Vishjjiudharmottaram with those 

(23) This 'vill be a border chieftain or px’ovinciul governor^ . . . lie 

will, seventy years old, reach Yuma’s homo. 

(24) The marks of the llansa arc j the month rod, the face gold coloured, and 
showing thick chocks and an elcvatoil nose j tho head round j the eyes honey like, 
tho nails wholly rod j— etc. 

(25) He delights in water. . . . Uis length according to the statement of 

the Sagos, will be 96 digits. 

(26) The Haiisa wdll possess the country of Khasa, (landharn, and 

the land between the Ganges and Jamuna ; a^ter exorcising the royal }K>wer for IK) 
years, he will moot death within a w'ood. 

(27) (The worthy lluohaka by name) wilUhavo good eyebrows and hairs ; a red 
tinged dusky colour, a nock marked with three folds like a shell ; an oblong face. 
He is brave, cruel, an egregroiiis counsellor, a chief of robbers, and a practised 
soldier* 

(28) Tho measure of Ruohaka’s face, in length, being taken four times, gives tho 
measure of his middle. His skin is thin. 

(29^ . I , His length is a hundred digits. ^ 

(80) Ho is an adopt in charms and spells, and has thin knees and legs. When 
this Rnoaka has reigned as king over the Vindhya, Sahyagiri and XJjjain, he will on 
reaohing seventy years, find his death by sword or fire, 

(31) There are five other men, who, will bo the attendants of tho fore- mentioned 
inonarohs. 

(105) The number of digits which make the measure of men’s height is, for the 
tallest, 108 5 for those of middle height 96 1 for the shortest 84. 

» (Of. fiilparatna oh, 64 v. 60-110.) 
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found in Brhat SnkranltisAra, Citmlaksliana, 

and with the uttamanavatala in 0. Rao’s TAlaraAna.' 

Though not distinctly mentioned, it is evident that the 
body a of God should be of tlie sixe of a Hatiisa. liishis, 
gandharvas, vidySd haras, daityas, dfinavas, ministers, 
brahmins, Samvalsara (/.e> Siva) (sic I ) and the family 
priest (purohita) should be of the size of a Bhadra. 
Yakshas, prostitute women and Vaisyas should have the 
size of a Ruchaka. Kimmras, nlkshasfus, nftgas and 
domestic women should have the size of a Mftlavya, 
while the chief amongst men and the s'udras (!) should 
be of the size of a S^as'aka, (chapter 42). 

Together with pramilna, and k.saya and vriddhi, the 
knowledge of motlelling or shading (varttapa) wjis fully 
known to the Indian masters of old. It is stated to be 
threefold.- (1) patraja, { Uijgi ) cross lines (2) airika, and 
( ) stumping and (d) vinduja (fksg^i) dots (cliapf . 41). 
How much observation and teebnioal e.vporlenee is needed 
to state their results in such clear terms, will be under* 
stood. Yet “ whatever the artist represents he slmuld 
avoid placing one figure in front of another, ” (oh, 4!l). 
Once more the sjime counteratdion of alwtraction and 
observation as in th<*. case of landscape painting. A 
logical employment of kshaya and vriddhi would have 
implied oversecting. But the Indian aiiist cherishes 
every single form as a whole, as containing all he has 
to express and as containing the whole of nature — and 
so he cannot bring himself to cov;er and hide one of 
its parts. 

Remains the employment of colour as indicated by the 
Visht^udharniottavam and other sources. Five primary 
colours, white, yellow, black, blue, and of the cmblic 

* Memoirs of the Arcbieologicol Survey of lodm V , 3, jip* 22-25. 

* A photo t^hen before restoration of one of the female 6gures paintetl on the 
rock of SigiriyA ahows the varioas mimnets of shadiog* 
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mjrrobalan according to our text (ch. 40), or white, red, 
yellow, black, green, (ch. 27) also according to our 
text and to the Nstya^tra; white, red, yellow, soot 
and syAma (dark, blue or black) according to the 
^ilparatna. The Abhikshitarthachintamapi (Ms. 12 ct. 
Mysore library) knows as pure colours, white made of 
conch — shell, red (prepared from red lead or from 
alaktaka juice, *.<?., lac, or from red chalk, gairika), 
green — brown (haritsla) Le. sulphurated arsenic, and 
black from kaj lala, (soot, used as eyeblack). 

The mixing of these colours is left to the ingenuity 
of the artist. He may coat them with lac and resin. 
Colouring substances are : gold, silver, copper, mica, deep 
coloured brass, red lead, Vermillion, tin, yellow orpiment, 
yellow myrobalah, lac, indigo and some kind of iron 
oxyde. Prescriptions for the preparation of these 
vegetable and mineral colours are given in the ^ilparatna.* 
Hed chalk for instance ought to be ground on stone 
and left covered with water for a day, red lead also 
ought to be ground and covered with water for half a day, 
red arsenic, however, should bo made into powder but 
it should not be covered with water. Then the colours 
should bo ground once more and again put into water 
for five days. Afterwards they should be mixed with 
the exudation of the Nimba tree, then at last they are 
ready to be applied on walls and in pictures. 

Gold-leaf should be divided into finest leaflets, and 
then ground with a^ well smoothed stone; afterwards 
it has to be mixed with water and with a small amount 
of sand. When this paste is well ground it should 
again be put into Avater, so that all dirt may rise to 
the surface. The gold paste then should be pressed, 
mixed Avith vajralepa and applied with suitable brushes. 


^ fiilpavatuai oh. 40 vs. 119- 190. 
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The]:^ were nine hrui^hes for every colour.' When dry tlm 
artist should nib it slowly with a hoar lusk until it becomes 
bright. Then again he may place »)ver this very fine gold 
leaves and rub them with hard cotton. 'I'he same prescrip* 
tion is to be found in the Ahilashit/irtha ('hintftmani. 

As to the preparation of the ground Imffalo skin has to 
Ij© boiled in wafer, until it becomes like soft butter. The 
water then has to evaporate and, sticks have to Imj made of 
the paste and dried in the sunsliine. This hard jdaster is 
called vajralepa.' If then l)oiled in a mud vessel with 
water, it will make any colour fast with which it is 
mixed. If mixed with white mud, it has to bo used 
as coating for the n ail, in three layers, each liyer being 
.allowed to dry hel'ore the application of the next. On 
this the painting may be applied.'* Previous howjjver to 
the process of the vajralepa cojitings, the wall has to 
receive a thick coating consisting of bricks, burnt conches 
and the like powdmed according the Siljmratna, and 
raj.x(Kl with sand, the watery prepjiration of molasses, 
and drops of the decoction of mudga, (phaseolus munga, 
mung pulse) .amounting to a fourth part of the mortar 
powder. Into this, sm.asbed ripe Imnana fruits have to 
be put, also a fourth part of the amount of the mortar. 
After three months, when this mixture has dried, it shall 
be ground again. Then it shall l)o mixed once more with 
molasses- water’, until it gets the touch of fresh butter. 
In this stage it should be applied to the wall with a 
spoon, the wall having been clean.sed with cocoanut fibres 
and having been sprinkled for some time with molasses 
water. This is the twofold process by which the wall is 
made ready for the drawing and tlieappHcation of twloars. 

* K. f*. .^ayAswal —A Hindti Modem XXXflf,|>, 73#, 

tba of Vajralepii see Bflwt Samhiillf Ch. r»7> AbMUthK 

tartba Chiotima^i, verse and following, and Silparatna, vs, 

» For the preparation of the wall underneath the Yajradepa cover, Cy. 
yiah^ndbarmotUmiii} p. lU, Chip, 40, vs, I Onwards and fiilparatna, verse# 41*24, , 
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^ TU© outlines ought to be drawn in yellow an^ red 
colour as a rule. “ The painter should ' think ol the 
proportionate size of the thing to be painted, and think 
of it as having been put on the wall. Then calculating 
its size mentally, he should draw the outline marking 
all the liml}S. It should be bright in prominent places 
and dark in depressed places. It may be drawn in a 
single colour, where comparative distinction is required. 
If depressed places are required to bo bright, jet black 
should be used.” ' The modelling capacity of the outline 
is also described in the Vhidhashalavaifajikaih. This 
outline has to be filled with the first colour wash, which 
as a rule is white, but according to the Vishnudharmotta- 
ram also may be green. 

The colouring of things seen, says theVishnudharmotta- 
ram is true to nature ; great emphasis is> laid on the 
thousandfold mixtui*es of colours left to the imagination 
of the artist, and on the light and dark shade of every 
tone ; the range of colours must have been wide enough 
to render with subtlety the local colour of objects. 
The different tribes and castes - of India are thus 
distinguished as dark, when belonging to the Pulindas 
and people of the South, to FafichSlas, ^urasenas and 
Magadhas, to Afigas, Vahgas and Kalingas, to Sudras, — 
to sick men and to family men engaged in toilsome 
work, ^kas, Yavanas, Pallavas and the YSlhikas 
should be predominantly white, and so are the twice* 
born and the Ksatriyas, kings and prosperous people.’’ 
Yet those .too are of dark colour who are oppressed by 
evil stars, and it is also clear that evil doers ought to be 
of' a dark complexion. The colour thus has partly descrip- 
tive and partly suggestive significance. The d pish tarn and 
adrishtam hold their sway; symbol and illustration are 

Abilasbitirtha ohintama^i, p, 6MX* 

• V. dh. p. Ill oh, 
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amalgamated info an expressive languaate, keenly alive 

to all those visual impressions that are on a ««man scale, 

obtrusively finite, and seom to carry their meaning 

expanded within their outline'*, as local colour. But this 

ambiguity o^ the colour in its suggestive and descriptive 

faculty was clearly kept apart. While in a natuml* 

istie and descriptive sense the sky. the atnuwphere 

has to be painted as almost nithcait any “special colour 

(Part til. Oh 12). the sky on the other hand“ ' is of the 

colour of the blue lotus and nears a garment of that 

colour,” if represented as a sjatue, nhen it should carry 

the sun and the moon in its liands. ('ohtur sMubolism 

« 

however, underlies not onl.t the painting of statues 
which, according to their s^ltf^ic, rajasic and tainasic 
aspect had to lie painted white, red or dark, but was lespcc- 
lively selected for rasa-ebifras, the pictures of emotions, 
which according to the Silpatntna form«*d a group by 
themsehes distinct from the realistic paintings that were 
resembling what actually is seen in nature and looked 
like a reflex in a mirror (i^ilpavatna, \s 115-117). 
I2acli rasa (emotion) had to he painted in its expressive 
colour, tin* sringara (erotic) w is of sia.n.t hue, the 
laugh-exciting (liasaj of white colour, the pathetic 
(karuna) of grey colour, the furious (rudra) of red 
colour, the heroic, (vlia) of yellowish white colour, the 
fearful (bhayiinaka) of black I'olour. the supernatural and 
ama/ing of yellow colour and the repulsive (loathsome, 
bhtbimtsa) of blue colour. ' 

The expressionism of colours visualiites a tempera- 
mental attitude and is concerned with the wide range 
of emotions. Yet side by side with it, colour in Its 
descriptive (juality w'hs made use of to a largo extent. 


^ V* . 6S{ Ch , verges 
* Cii. Vf, verge* 
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It was not only known as local colour, distinctive of, 
and unchanging with, the various objects, but also its 
modifications due to light and surroundings were 
considered..,,'* Vajra said: my curiosity (runs) high and I 
wish to hear (more) about the true and untrue colours 
of water, mentioned by you, MSrkandeyu replied ; The 
untrue colour of water resembles that of lapis lazuli. 
It is the effect of the reflexion of the sky in the water. 
But the, natural colour of water is seen in the falling 
down of water falls ; it resembles moonlight.* 

The abstract and the realistic vision, which as a rule 
we hold apart as poles in the evolution of art, isolated 
from one another by gradual steps of development or 
by the sudden gap of reaction, are but the two sides 
of Indian art, contemporary and organic, for the obverse 
is turned towards that what lies outside, changeable, 
alluring in its variety and provoking observation, whilst 
the reverse faces the within, essentially unchangeable, 
because continually stirred by emotions, of which chetans, 
the life, movement is the common source. To do justice 
to them a language of symbols comprises colours and 
measurements in solemn hierarchy.* 

* yii^h^udhnrmottaram, Chapter 52, verse 10*12. 

® The Vi^houdiuotiiuam declares the rales for painting as valid also foi 
sculpture, which either may be hollow or massive (Chapter 43,) ; worth noticing as an 
exaraplo of hollow sculpture is the use of skin, coated with clay and painted over 
Hollow dgures must have stood amongst other places also on the stage, where 
images of gods, demons, yakshas, elephants, hoi'ses, doer and birds were to b< 
made of clay, wood, cloth, leather or iron (chanter 27. vs. 3. > 
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THB VISHl<ri?DHAttMOTTARAM U 

Tbanslatiqn of VishqiudharmottAmin, p»jft III.’ 

Part Ht, Chap, 2. Verses l~0. 

Vajra ssiid : (Oh) sinless (one) speak k) me alxiut 
the making of images of Gods, so that (the deity) may 
remain always close by and may have an appearance 
in accordance with the sSstras. 

Mftrkaijdeya said : (Oh) l/>rd of men ho who does not 
know properly the rules of ehitra- can, bv no means, 
1)0 able to discern the characteristics of images. 

Vajra said ; (oh) propigator of the race of Bbrgu 
narrate the rules of painting, as he who knows tUo 
rules of painting alone knows (its) characteristics in 
words, 

Markandeya said ; Without (a knowledge of) the 
science of dancing, the rules of painting are very ditBcult 
to be understood ; Hence no work of (this) earth, (oh) 
king shoukl he done o\en with the help of those two, 
(for something more has to be known). 

Vajra said : Please speak to mo about the science of 
dancing and the rules of painting you will tell me (after* 
wards) for, (oh) twice-born one, the rules of the soiunee 
of dancing imply (those of) painting, 

Markai.ujeya said : The practice of (dancing) is difficult 
to be understood by one who is not acquainted with 
music. Without music dancing cannot e,\;i8t at all. 

Vajra said : (oh) you, who are conversant with 
dharma, tell (first) about music and (then) you will speak 
about the science of dancing (because) when (the former) 
is well known, (oh) best of the Uhrgus, (a man) knows 
dancing too. 


* For nBSisting me with the I am indebted to Mr. Rakhahari CImt* 

terjee, and to Mr, Aksha^rkiimar Maitrh for mnay valuable soggecdioiie, 

* Chtla!a> *♦ e** ectilpttiro in the round, relief end fiainiingt C?/* Cb, 40, Silpaimtiiit, 

and }C F. a Hindu Tmrt on Fainting? Mod. Review, Vol. XKXUL 

^ ■ ' ' 
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Mftr1<ao4pya sftid : Without singing music cannot be 
undei’stood. He who knows the rules of sin^ping kndws 
eve'ry thing properly. 

Vajra said : (oh) best of those who support dharma, 
please speak to me about the science of singing as he who 
knows the science of singing is tho best of men and knows 
everything.' 

Part III, Chap. 27 verses, 7-20. 

(Oh) king, T shall now apeak to you about the prepa- 
ration of the principal colours. (Oh) l)e«t of kings 
there are ftve principal colours, vis., white (sveta), red 
(rakta), yellow (pita), black (krishija) and green (harit). 
It would be impossible to enumerate the mixed colours 
in this world (which arc produced by) the mixture of two 
or three (primary colours) and through invention of vari- 
ous states or conditions, (i. <?., shades, or . tones.) (Oh), 
best of kings, I shall spe.ak now about the division 
of dark (sySma) and white fgaura), which is due to the 
great suitability for getting mixed, of the different colours 
of this world ; from which the twofold colour of all is 
explained (/. <?., the light and dark shade of every colour). 

Among those (colours) white {i.e., the light shade) 
should he of five kinds and the dark of twelve kinds. 
Bright (gold) light (white), tooth-white, pure-sandal- 
white, autumn-cloud-vvhite and autunm-moon-white, these 
ftve traditionally are called the fivefold white (light 
shade). 

(The varieties of syAma) should be : reddish-dark, 
raudga (brownish) dark, darvfi sprout (greenish) dark and 
grayish, dark too (oh) king, tawny dark and topas dark, 
Priyangu-creeper dark and monkey dark. Then come 
blue-lotus (nilotpala) dark and blue as the nllakantha 
bird and purple-lotus (raktotpala) dark and cloud-dark. 

‘ Ham followa a lengthy nooonnt of the ahlence of ninging, ita hiatory and nrigln, 
Pnrtnt. Chap. 87, 
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Their application is said to be in accordance With the 
colours of (the resiwctive) objects and (they) ^in in 
beauty by intermixture of colours. 

Having ascertained with precision the colours of gods 
I shall speak now (about them). Among thorn, all 
those of whom I shall not say anything, should he 
painted white. ^ Asuki ' should l»e of syAtna (colour) 
and the uAgas should bo white in the dvapara (age) and 
the daityas, dauavas, raksasas, guhyakas, pi»icbas are of 
the colour of water, without any glow {lit. unglow- 
iug by colour). l»eoplo in the six islands should be of 
golden colour in the continent of JambQdvipa, excepting 
one only, (namely) Bharata, (oh) king. Xu BhSrata 
(people) born in many countries .should bo painted. 
Pulindas and the people of the Deccan are mhstly 
dark by colour, (while) l^akas, Yavanas, Pallavas ami 
those who afe the Vftlhikas born in TUtarapatha should 
be predominantly white; Paficljftlus, SArasenas and 
those who are of Magadha, AAgas, Vangas and Kalipgas 
are mostly dark. Twice-born (ones) should b<> painted of 
the colour of Xhe moon and the Ksatriyas of the colour of 
the padma (while lotus). V'‘aisy as again (should he) (only) 
slightly light in colour and Sandras dark. (Jandharvas 
and Apsaras are tnulitionatly .said to be and were (actually 
painted) in many colours. King.s and prosperous people 
are of the colour of the padma. The sick, the evildoers, 
those 'who are oppressed by evil stars, (or) (have) taken 
shelter in penance, and all family men engaged ir toilsome 
work (should) again be dark. 

The colour of things seen, should he painted resembling 
(their datural colouring). 

Part III. Chap. 36, verses 1-18. 

MSrkaodeya said : Prom now 1 shall speak to you, 
(oh) sinless (one) about the rules of chitra. While 


^ NSgiklog. 
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ti^reaiing U rvas! in days of yore, the rules of chitra (wete 
ovolved) by the sage NArSya^ia, (oh' son of the king, for 
the good of the worlds. The great sage for deceiving 
the divine damsels (already) mentioned,' created the 
most beautiful woman, taking the juice of mango tree. 
By means of (the science of chitra) she was endowed with 
beautiful form and became the best apsara. Seeing her 
all the celestial nylnpUs went away struck with shame. 
The great sage having thu.s created (the art of) chitra, 
with its rules, tnade the immovable Visvakartna 
apprehend it. 

* t OI»aj). I . 111. \\ yjinl • 'IVU iin* Irow I ivafc! was horn anti choftc 

an IiUHbaml a liuin'an (ilioiigli) of fho lunar rart* M «nul . The two 

Nara ami Nflrftyana (of whom i Imd) *<pokrn holoro were badliyaM, sons of Dharinn 
rimI Wmao two, wlio wt re fotmoily oh (h^Mcomhnit of Yadu, wmo very 

ful, hoi’u);? purlial inranuitioiih of Vibhrjiu and ^\too ah\ a) s onK»K^’d in ponanco. 
Thoir horniitago, charming, full of fragrant Lict-t, auHpu ious with mild coolnchh ol 
tho winter, was called “(ho jtoimifcage of Viidtui " There* (IfotMui) the Gangts 
carrying ita warm watoih co<ded and looking cha lining with gold titui garlands t f 
pohhlos and with gohlsaml. Thmo (was) the Vadart, onchantinc and alwa\R full 
of iloWorH and fruits. For the good of all mankind, they two, the lonlfe of, all 
people were engaged in severe peiuuieeH thme, they (who were) tigeis among 
sages. While they wore thus ongigctl in puietisiiig jteimuees, npsarobaH (horn) 
of Manu, determined to cause liindranee to tlndr penance, aniveil tlicic» 
wearing various ornaments. . Hoaming amorously and at plca.sure and culling 
iluwera they all with eyes Uke those of the young deer, were socn by jSftruyaya, 
wht», the best as ho wttvS of those versed in the Veda, eould easily discern their 
purpose. Uo who had compierod n tiger aiul the god of love, possessed of great 
lustre, and veraod in religion and (in the piopor omploymoiit of) woallh, taking 
the juico of a mango tree, w'hich excites amour, ereated tho auspicious n}mph 
with ohurmtng limbs by painting lier on hi.*» thigh. Tlie damsol, boautifiiUy drawn, 
cron tod, out of the thigh through painting, in that very moment was endowed wdth 
largo oyos. No goddess, no gaudharvf, no wife of an asura and no nftga-damsol, no 
woman like hor was (to bo found) m tho throe worlds, that beautiful maiden. 
Having seen her, all (he ton apsarasas (born) of Maim, went away in shame. Oh 
king, Purandara he«i*d all tliia in detail and (driven) by euriousity he came to see 
that Vadart hermitage, ^I'ho thunder- bearing bowed to the feet of those two Sddbyas 
who always were (dovotml to) religion and saw that (damsel) with anapidous 
limbs like another goddess Sri. Thou the lord Sadhya smilingly said to NSHKyaya : 
.“Oh one knowing religion, this (damseU born of thigh (urn) should be Urvafihi. 
Take her to heaven, she will be the most auspicious of tho apsarasas. Being thus 
addressed he was delighted and then, duly saluting the two sages, took to heaven 
that goddess with eyes like those of the y^ung deer. 



In dancing as well as in chiira the iinitatioh of the 
three worlds is enjoined by tradition. Tin* eyes and 
the expressions, the limbs and their parts all over ami the 
hands, have to be treated as aforesaid in danee, (oh) best 
of kings. Ihey should l)e the satne in ehilra. Dancing and 
chitra are considered as (equally) c.tcellent. Hence I ani 
going to si)eak about that by which measurement in danc- 
ing was said (to he regulated). (But now ph*ase) listen 
Fives types of men should be known, i, e., Hsriisa, BUadra, 
Malavya, liuchaka and Sasaka. I shall speak about their 
characteristics now. Equal in height and breadth * they 
area’ll to be known from (ih«?ir respective) measurements. 
(Oh) king, the measurement of a Haiiisa is 100 aiignlns, 
increased by according to the measure of bis own 
aiigula ; a Bhadra has only six augulas more (than 
hundred). Then (oh) king, a Halavya is I augulas more 
(than hundred). A hundred is l;e said to the (measure 
ment) of a Ruchaka, and 10 angulas less of a i^asaka. 

. The space covered by 12 ai'igulas is called a tala. 
The height of the feet up to the ankles is said to ho three 
aiigulas and the legs are two talas (in measure- 
ment, The knees (in length) are equal to the foot, the 
thighs as long as the legs. From the navel to the penis 
the measure is one tsHa. 'J’he same measurement {hohls 
good) from the navel to the heart and from th(^ heart 
to the throat. The throat should Iw one-third of a tala 
and the face a tala. The disUince from the crown to the 
root of the hair {lit. Isetween head and forehead) is said 
to be one-sixth of a tala. In the middle (of the entire 
length of the figure) is the penis. Thus is explained the 
length. 


‘ tbe length of the btxJy i» ecitnU to iho length th# cheM elong the 

outetretohed anua from the tip of the right, inttiflle-Ungor to that of the left the 
pTopotiion remaitia the same in every case.) 
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The hand, (oh) king, (is) said to be a tala (long), the 
arms (above the elbow) seventeen abgulas and the fore 
arms (just) as much. Half of the chest is 8 angulas broad. 
(Oh) king, thus has been described to you the measure- 
ment of a Haibsa according to breadth. 

(An artist) should infer (the measurements) of others 
in accordance with this. In all cases the proportion 
between breadth and circumference is constant, oh 
lord of men, {lit. as regards breadth and circumference 
they are all equal). The measurement of a Haihsa king 
has been told by mo in outline, (oh) best of kings. (Oh) 
lion among kings, listen to the measurements in detail 
of each part of the limb to be told by me. 

Fart 111, Ghap. 30. 

Mtlrkai.uloya said : now comes the division of limbs 
one by one. The head measures 12 aOuulas in width. 
The forehead measures 8 aiigulas and has an elevation 
of 1 ahgulas. The temples measure 1 angulas, their 
elevation (being) 2 angulas. The cheeks (measure) 5 
angulas (in length), (and) the chin 1 angulas. The ears 
(measure) 2 aiigulas, their height (being) J. angulas. 
The middle of the ear (measures) 1 augula. 

The nose (measures) ‘A angulas, the elevation of its top 
(being) 2 angulas, the breadth 3 aiigulas. The nose 
wings are one angula long and twice as high. The 
middle part between the nose and the (upper) lip, measures 
half an angula, the (upper) lip an angula and the mouth A 
angulas (in breadth). The lower lip (is) an angula and (the 
lower half of) the obin two angulas. (There should be) 
AO teeth, half of an angula long, of which eight should be 
large teeth, ,4 th of an angula in elevation ; a large tooth 
is one angula broad. The eyes are three angulas long. 
The black orb is Jd of the eye and the (width of) 
the pupils 5 th. The eye-brows are three angulas long 
and ^ an angula wide and the distance between the 
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two is two aAgulas. From the end of the eyes to the eftf 
holes (the distance amounts to) 4 angulas. The neck ip 10 
ahgttlas^ wide and 21 augulas in circumfereuce. The 
distance between the nipples is 1(5 angulas and that 
lietween the clavicles (5 aiigulas. 'i'he circumference of 
the arm round the shoulder joint is 10 nUgulas ; the 
palm of the hand (is 7 angulas long, and "> tnlgulas 
broad, the whole length of the hand being 12 
aflgulas. I'lie middle linger (measures) 5 angulas in 
lengtlh 'I'he forefinger (is) shorter by the front most part 
than that of the middle finger and the ring finger (is) 
similar. 'I’he little finger (again is) shorter by the front* 
most part than the ring finger. All have thi-ee knots 
at the same distance from one another. 'I'he nails are 
half tlu' length of (the distance between) the knots, 
'I'he thumb has only 2 knots and Jiieasures 3 afigulas, 
'I'lm circumference of the alHlomcn is 42 aiigulas. The 
navel i.s one angula according to the information to Ixt 
gathered from (all) known sources. 'I'he hreadtli of the 
hip (is) 18 angula.s and its circumference 4t aUgulas. 
'I’he serotinus are 1 aiigulas wide. As much in (dreum- 
ference the penis (is) Oafigulns long -from tluj middle of 
that the thighs (are) four aiigulas. 'I'he breadth of the 
knees (is) twice as much aiigulas in exjmnst*. 

The breadth of the forepart of the leg beneath the 
knee (is) thrice of that ; (the length being) o aiigulas 
and the circumference 1 4 aiigulas. 'i’lie (soles . of the) 
feet (are) 12 aiigulas long and 6 aiigtilaa broad ; the large 
toes (is) 3 ahgulas long. 'I'he tm* next (to the large one) 
(is) similar to the large toe (in length) and Ihe rest (are) 
less (in length) by an eighth jiart. 'I’he nail of the large 
t.oe (is) by a fourth part narrower than the hieadth of 
the the. The nail of the next toe (is) half of that, (the 
measure) of all other nails (is) an eighth part (less?) of 
that ; (the sum total of ?) all the toes of the feet is 8 
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aqj^gttlaK in height, The heel (should I)e) three aAgulas, its 
height (being) four. 

' This is the measurement of a Haima.... The measure- 
ments of the remaining best inhabitants of the earth are 
to ho inferred in accordance with reason, by following this 
direction, and consistent w'ith their own (respective) mea- 
surements. 

A Hariisa should be strong, with arms like the 
king of serpents, -with a moon-white complexion, ■with 
sweet eyes, with a l>eautiful face and nice waist and 
with swan-like movements. A Bhadra should be high- 
souled, of the colour of the lotus, with elephant- 
like step, with a hairy foroliead, • with full-grown 
and taperingly round arms. A Malavya (is) dark like 
the kidney ■‘bean, ’ ' with a body very beautiful on account 
of the slender waist, with arms reachiiisr up to the knees, 
with broad shoulders, broad jaw's and nose like that of an 
elephant (/.<?, very prominent). A lluchaka is said to be 
a truthful, high-souled, strong, and clever figure with a 
couch-like neck and autumn-whit(‘ comple.xiou.'^ A Sasaka 
is said to be a clover (figure), reddidi-dark and of a 
slightly variegated colour w'ith full cheeks and sweet eyes. 

Part in, Chap. 37, re/*5e.v 1-17 : 

Ms>rkai.i(][eya said ; As there are tive types of men, ac- 
cording to the measuiement of the various limbs and their 
parts, so, (oh), best of men, it must be noted that there are 
five types of women. (Oh) lord of men, (each) women 
should be placed ne vr her man. Every one (of them) 
should be made to reach the shoulders of the man (on her 
side) in proper proportion. The waist of a woman should 
be made 2 angulas thinner than that of a man. The hip 
(on the oUier hand) should be. made wider, (by adding) i 

^ Or Mudga pulse. 

^ Becttuae tlie moon is wvliiiish In aatntnn uights* 
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angulas. The breasts should be made (oh) king, 
charming and proportionate to the ine;isiirement of 
the chest. 

All kings should be (made) endowed with the marks 
of mahapurushas and all sovereign rulers should Iw (made) 
with webbed hands and feet. And a circle of hair should 
1)6 (dmwn) auspiciously between their eyehrow.s. On tha 
hands of kings should certainly be drawn three beautiful 
auspicious lines slenderly curving and resembling the 
scratches (made) by a hare. 

The hair should be represented auspicious, fine, 
resembling tlie deep blue sapphire, adorned by its ow-n 
greasiuess and with the undulation of that essential 
requisite.’ (The different) classes of hair are the follow- 
ing: (1) Kuntala, (loose) hair, (2) Daksinslvart a, curled 
towards the rigid, (tl) Taratiga (wavy,) ( t) siihhakosara 
(mane like), ("») vardhara (parted) and (6) .Intatasara 
(matted). 

An eye should be of the form of a bow or (like) 
the abdomen of a fish or like a petal of the blue lotus 
(utpala) or of the white lotus (padiiia), a fifth (oh) 
great king is said to bo of the form of a grirulstone.- 
As an eye of the form of a bow should belong to women 
(in general), so an eye of -t yavas (in width) (is) called 
by the name of fish-abdomen. A blue-lotus-petal-eye (is) 
traditionally said to be 6 yavas ami a red or white- lotus- 
petal eye is 9 yavas in measurement. 8o an eye of the 
shape of a grindstone should be 10 yavas. The measure 
of a yava should be calculated proportionate to 
the measurement of an aiYgula, w'hich has its own 
standard. 

* For afiga in the sense of esgentiai requisite e/. llaghavAm»a4.69 aud 3, 4C. 

* Three worda are »«ed in three places; (1) fiftua, (iJ) (3) fttra, grind- 
sitone. hate, deer. ‘ iHki and do not yield any aeiJRts way be reael in all 
three oaeee. 
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The eye aesumes the shape of a bow when lopkihg at 
the ground in meditation. (An eye) of the form of a 
fish-abdomen .should be painted (in the case) of women 
and lovers. An eye of the shape of the blue lotus petal is 
said to be of the ever-calm. An eye of the padma-petal 
shape befits the frightened and crying. An eye of grind- 
stone shape is in its place with the angry and woestricken. 

Sage.s, ancestors (i.t*., manes) and gods, (oh) lord of 
men, should ho made glowing and with ornaments 
consistent with their own colour and outshining {lit, 
robbing) the splendour of others who are lustrous. 
(Oh) best of kings, that (is) verily beautiful and 
devoid of crooked lines (which is) done as aforesaid 
with these measurements, suitable, unreproachable, in 
positions with various rays of light ( ; ) on 

them, within (appi’opriate) .surroundings {Hi. fixed 
grounds) (fipR^ftl?RI ;) by the exertion of (the artist’s) 
own intellect, after he has carefully considered (every- 
thing). 

Part IJI, Chap, 3<S, reread l-HH: 

Mftrkapdeya .said : The eye (becomes) charming 
(when it is) like the blue lotus jwtal (utpalapatnlbha), 
red at the corners and with black pupils, smiling, gentle 
and ending in long eye-lashes, (oh) best of men. The 
hands of gods, (oh) king should be conducive to the 
welfare of the people {i.e., represented in a benevolent 
attitude). The eyes (should* be) wide, with black pupils, 
adding beauty to the divine face, l)eautifal to look at, 
charming to the mind, smiling and with ends like those 
of blue lotus petals, with eye-lashes bent at the ends, of 
equal size, gentle and (with the white) of the colour of 
cow’s milk. 

The face beautiful all over should be fully developed ? 
(it should be) well huished, benignant, marked with ^ 
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the auspicious marks, not triangular and Jiot crooked. 
One who wishes good to tiie people should discard (a too 
profuse employment of) large circles, triangles and other 
(geometrical shapes) when repre.senting gods. (Oh) perpe- 
tuator of the YjmIu race, gods should be represented 
according to the Haiiisa-measure. 'Ch<^y should have 
hairs Ou their eye-hishes aud eye-hitavs only, their Iwdy 
(however) should Ije entirely devt)id of hairs. Thus** 
who live ill heaven have always smiling faet‘s and 
smiling eyes, aud look like (youths) of the age of 
sixteen. They should lie drawn wearing auspiciou.s 
strings of garlands and ornamented liy crowns, i^arrings, 
necklaces, bracelets, ornanieuts of the upper arm, long 
girdle.s reaching up to the ornaments on the feet, and 
.sacred threads with ornament.s for the head. Their 
shoulders should be broatl. i.()h) tiger among men, (they) 
should he repi'o.sented with beautiful loin-cloth on the 
left, reaching below the knee ; the right knee (however) 
should be shown. The linen scarf, which the gods wear 
round the upper part of their body should (also) he 
executed beautifully. T|te lialo should lie drawn round 
their heads, proportionate to the measurement of the head 
and the colour of the halo-eircle, (oh) great king, 
should re.semble the colour of the deity. In their case an 
upward look, a downward look and also a sideward loak 
should he discarded. The same applies to a too small, to 
a too big, to a depressed (looking) to an angry and harsh 
eye. It is said that look upward causes death, look 
downward causes sorrow, .sideward look causes los-s of 
wealth, too small eyes cause death, too large eyes cause 
sorrow and so do the depressed (looking) eyes, (oh) 
best of Kings. A harsh look causes loss of wealth and 
an angry look causes fear. (The image of a deity) 
should^not be done with either shrunk or inaiited aMomen 
<w with wounds (au the body, bh) perpetuator of the 
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Yadu race. (It should not l)e) bent, of' a rough colour, 
with an open mouth, or with limbs short of, or exceeding 
(appropriate) measurement, (oh) descendant of Yadus. 
(It should not fall) short of, or exceed (the prescribed) 
measurement, (oh) ruler of the earth, (of. v. 6, ante, 
where it is said that images of goods should have the 
measurement of a Uaihsa). A shrunk abdomen is con- 
ducive to starvation and fear, and an inflated abdomen 
causes death. \ body with wounds causes death, one 
that is too short brings about loss of wealth, one too 
long creates sorrow, and one with rough colour conduces 
to fear. (An image) with open mouth brings about 
the destruction of tht; whole race ; nor should it be 
bent. A halo in the east causes loss of wealth, in 
the south deatli, in the west destruction of sons, in 
the north f<far. {Le. it ought to be behind and round 
the head). A nimbus short of measurement leads to 
destruction and one exceeding the appropriate measure- 
ment bespeaks ruin to the country. .V rough (image) is 
said to cause death and an angry (one) destroys beauty. 
Even when (duly) invoked by the best of Brahmins, the 
gods never enter images short of (sastric) measurements 
and devoid of the marks ’(l^^^ksapas) (of divine form) ; 
(but) demons, ghosts and hob-gohliiis always enter into 
them, and so great care should be taken to avoid shortness 
of measurements. (An image) possessed of all the 
beautiful marks is said to be excellent from every point 
of view. It adds to wealth, crops, fame and the length 
of life, yet when devoid of (those) marks (it) destroys 
wealth and crops, (oh) best of kings ; gods always should 
lie made beautiful, having gaits (like one of the follow- 
ing) animals, {viz.,) the lion, the bu'l, the elephant 
and the swan. Blessed , (is) a Avork of art (endowed) 
with all (the sastric) marks, (as it brings luck) to .the 
country, to the king and the maker (and is as the gods) 
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long for it. An image, therefore, should Ins properly 
made by all men with great care, (eiidowtd; with all (the 
iiSstric) marks. 

Part III. chap. yO. verses 1-32. 

There are nine positions of variegated colours, with 
auspicious forms and gestures. Please listen to (all of) 
them in due order. The first should he the straight posi- 
tion (/*7. derived from the straight, rijvftgatnm, 
the second (is) the noa-slraiglit (anriju), tlieu with 

a bent body (sachikrita'^ulram) (wihR?TOTh(). Then 
comes (the posiiiou) with one eye (///. with half eyes) 
(ardhavilochanain), after that come.s the side- 

view (lit. derived from tlie sidi', pars' vagalam) (qm^ipt*) 
Then comes the ** cheek-turued " position (paraviittam), 
(tFCn^ )' the back view, lit. derived from the hack 
(pi ishthagatam), and (finally) the “turned 

round ” position parivrittam- (qfTffr') and then (the 
one which is) thoroughly heading (samauataiu) (^qsnf’nt*)* 

In painting (hhiishite; these positions with many 
transitions (Hi. distinctions) (from one to the other) are 
nine (altogether) ; now, (oh) king, hear from me, one hy 
one, (what is) the nature Of each of them (and how) it 
comes into existence. 

The preeminent position amongst those (mentioned) 
in the beginning (of our enumeration) has a lieautiful 
appearance^ which is due to a (static) posture called I'iju. 
In this way it is accompanied by the various organs 
of sense.* A very pleasing body, well finished and 
accompanied by distinct (qualities of measurement 

* The text ha* l'ar«Tritta«ii, a copyiat’a alip for I’aHlpriUam. €f v#r«e» 20.2*. 

* The text hm PiirftvritUrn which m««t be rhanifecl to PnrivritUnu cf. 

V. 

* Read iii«feacl of Kantil rSpai^t Xanra rapaijt 

^ ^ in this way all iho orjfaii4 of «en®e (the 2 eyc», month, earn) are 

visible. 
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(i.e. well proportioned), very fine (in execution) And 
shaded with ornnmenial display of light and shade, faces 
the spectator* very pure, charming and adorned by 
manifold lines and embellishments, the portions on the 
back should be without forshortening (hf. diminished 
limbs).* The front view, face, chest and abdomen should 
also remain unforshortened, (uudiminished) (The figures), 
(oh) intelligent one, grow narrower {lit. have attained 
thinness,) towards the waist from the thighs (as well) as 
from the shoulders. Their nose-wings and lips appear 
forshortened by a fourth part of their width (lit. a fourth 
part of nosowings and lips has been reduced to decay ) 
and their limbs are forshortened by a third part (of their 
breadth). - 

(3) What (looks) charming, duo to the attainment 
of a curved posture (tirjak), well rounded, tender, all over 
(lit. all the four parts being) slender and conducive 
to (the beauty of all the limbs) is called, oh king, bent, 
on account of imitating the sky. (Its characteristics 
are :) Half of the eyes and of the forehead and also 
of the nose (are) shown. The eye that represents 
the half that remains after division (/.<». the one eye 
that is to be seen in profile) is forshortened {lU. 
suppressed) by artistic means and the eyebrow is also 
artistically suppressed {i.e., forshortened) and (is) painted 
with gentle lines. The face is neither straight nor irritat- 
ing, neither black nor shady. 

(t) The next position is called “ adhyardhaksham.” 
(truwH) i-e., ‘ ardhavilochanam ’ (with one eye). 

The signs were as follows and have a specific character. 
One eye in the face of the figure is shown (in full), 
half of the eyebrows are suppressed (». e., one eyebrow 


^ tho back ahoulil bo quite straight- 

* Tho seooud position * * is not described j it is the rovei-se of th« first*" 

out* 
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w toot to he seen). Ilie forehead and one eyelaw 
aw visible, (lit. the only csKential part of the rest of the 
face [that is | to he seen is the eiirve of the forehead 
in half its nsiuvl size and the curve of the <‘yehrow). The 
next visible part is half of the cheek from one side 
only while the other half is invisible, suppressed), 
Half of the usual length (tit. measure) of the linos 
on the throat and a yava only of the chin are shown} 
The navel, one angnla-lossthan the openinjr of the mouth, 
and three quarters (lit. half and half of that half) of 
the waist and other (parts) sliould he shown. 

(5) That po.'ition occasionally is called chhayilgatam, 
(ifTtoirra ) comini,'' out of the shade, whose side is seen, 
either the riirht or th<‘ left, whn^e limbs and move.ments 
enter into quite a new {lit. ditferenl) constellation, of 
whom one, eye only, one eyebrow, one tentple, one ear and 
half of the chin and the hair should he (show'll) and 
w'hieh is possessed of qualities like swiHUuesvS, «jfrace. and 
proper proportion. It is (also) called “ derived from the 
•side ([)Hr8vai;H(nm.) (toltoITtorr) It should also he called : 
“ on the wall” (hhittiknin) (fwf**ftsf). 

(0) This position is said to he “ turned l«tek by the 
cheek” (“andaparavrittam) (tot^q^nSTr’l whose limbs are 
not very sharply (delineated); it has appropriate measure- 
ment in (proper) place anti has attained ksaya 
(diminution) called '* dark ” in forehead, cheek and arm 
and also in the throat,— (t.c. tht'se parts are vaguely 
discernihle, as, they arc lyinp; in the ^hade)— (which is) 
artistically forshortened (lit. made slender)' and looks 

tender. . ' 

(7) In pictures and wall paintings, (that) is traditionally 
called “derived from the liack” (pHsthagatam) .which 
reveals a bodily frame attractive towards the !iao){, . with 


BenU itiftentl cf K«tak»lit«>n K*»k*M»e (arti»Uca«y alcnileri. 
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muBcles and joints like those of Siva (Sarvajna) with a 
tortuous frown, — very calm and pleasing to the eye. 
One side only is seen ; the chest, (one) cheek and the 
outer corner of the eye are only faintly shown. It is 
possessed of qualities like sweetness (madhurya) and 
grace (lavauya) and has (its appropriate) measurement, 

(8) (A figure) whose upper part of the body should be 
turning back and only half to be seen on account of its 
reveiml position with a face tainted by envy, whose 
upper and lower portion of the body should be somewhat 
lost in shade towards the front (while) the (lower) half (of 
the body) should be like that of a rustic, whose middle 
(is drawn) properly forshortened and agreeable to the eye, 
should he known as “turned round” ( “ Parivrittam ” ) 
and should be represented for (the purpose of) upholding 
(?), (oh) lord of men, 

(9) But what is drawn with the buttocks in full view, 
with the solos of the feet joined, with half of the body 
faintly seen from above, w'ith the part about the entire 
waist shown, with the two entire soles shown, with fore- 
shortened lower part of the toes, beautiful all round, well 
finished, not terrible-looking, with arms visible and head 
and trunk well joined, and bent down towards the 
legs, (///. suppressed towards a part of the legs) (is know'n) 
by the name of Samauatam (thoroughly bending). 

Part III, Chap. 39, verses, 31-51. 

These positions should be drau'n with care (accom- 
panied), by qualities like inAna (proportionate measure- 
ment, etc. (Oh) blameless (one), these nine positions 
(ate) seen in all conditions. There is none besides and 
supeHor to these. I — Avho have always moved around the 
world, inhabited bv creatures moveable and immoveable 
—(oh) sinless one, narrated in entirety the group of 
three, k§aya, (decrease), vyiddhi (increase) and. 
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prainftn'i (ppoportionate m<?asurenient). Again ato) 

of two kinds, cliitra (simple) and vichitra (variegated) ; 
(the iattor) again is of three kinds according to the g<>o<i 
result (obtained by) proportionate measure, whether it 
be uttama (full), madhya (middling) and ndhama (small). 
Now I shall relate to you by degrees the rule (to bo 
observed) in ksaya and vriddhi (decrease and increase). 
This vriddhi as w(dl as ksaya, (being) without any (other) 
name known to the painters, ami having (their) origin in 
the body and its various limbs, is said succintdly to l)o of 
thirteen varieties (here) and (varies) otherwise accomling 
to the manifoldness of the positions {lil. of manifestatioti). 
(The thirt«'on positions are):' visible from the hack 
(prs(hilgatam) and belonging to the straight {rijeagatam 
) then “ half and half ” (ardhArdham), “ (juarUired 
middle ” (madhyardhardhnm) and the “ bent face ” (sachJ” 
kfitfimukham), bent (natam), “ turned Itaek by tho 
cheek” (gaiytjaparilvriltam), and ‘‘derived from tlmhack ” 
(prsthagatam). Then should bo known the position 
“derived from the side” (parsvagatam), as also “painted 
as going upwards ” (ullopam) atid “ moving ” (chalitam', 
and lastly “ with the face upwards ” { uttAnam) and 
“turned round” (balitain). (Oh) king, all these posi- 
tions are clearly indicated (HI. should he known) by their 
names. Herein the positions of the feet (are varied) by 
a series of motions like pratyalidha (Le., with the left 
knee advanced and the right knee retracted), vaisilkha, 
(i.e., with feet a span apart). The legs again are straight 
or half straight, standing or moving. The positions of 
the straight and non-straight legs should be of two 
kinds. Thus the position characterised by legs standing is 
traditionally called samapadam (straight-leg), (while) the 
second (type) should be mapdalam (in circular motion), 

^ Tho thirtoeo positioiuj si-ro ao iatorpolAtioa. Tho iinit aud the oi^hth pomtioii 
moreover are identicai 
6 
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btBer positions than these are with one leg straight, varied 
and unsteady. Among these are vai^kha, (the feet being 
a span apart), ali^ha, the right knee advanced and the 
left leg retracted, and pratyalldha the left knee advanced, 
the right one retracted, those being (typical) positions 
of the bowmen. Uneven motion in curves characterises 
the sword—and shield — carriers. Persons carrying a 
pike, a, spear, (with bamboo handle) a stone javelin, a 
sting and other instruments walk with difficulty and 
with one leg in alidha position. (Persons) who curry 
wheel, a spear, a club and a (steel) javelin ivalk (in 
a sort of) gallop. The flight (liL running aw'ay) of stout 
men is in some cases depicted with one leg in a straight 
position and with the other (placed in such a way that) the 
wanton body should be (show n) wnth the neck stretched 
forw'ard. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the 
hips and loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous 
dalliance. A figure devoid of jiramapa (proportionate 
measure) is bound to suffer in the opinion of tlie passing 
ages ami their (varying) taste inclinations (lU. through 
the foroe of time and sentiment). Having this in mind, 
proportionate measurement should be employed by a 
learned artist with (the help of) bis own intellect, in 
unison with k^aya and vriddhi. 

Part III, Chap. 40, Verses 1-30. 

Brick powder of three kinds has to be mixed with 
clay, one third part (in amount of the brick powder). 
Having mixed saffron with oil (one) should mix (lif. place) 
(with it) gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses and 
mudga^ preparation in equal parts. Onc-third part of 


^ Bhaieolm tmnga Miuukam most probably in a mistake for mudgakaui. 
C/ Silparatua* Oh« 46 . 
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burnt yellow-myrobabn should be added therein. Finally 
the astringent made of the Bel-tree (Feroma dephantmn) 
destructive (of all injurious agents) mixed in the 
proportion of two to one shouhl lx* added by an intelligent 
artist and also a portion of sand, proportionate to the 
amount of the whole. Then the artist should drench (this 
mixture) with moist split pulse tlissolved in water. 
The whole of this moist pivpamtion has to Ihi kept in a 
safe place for one month only. (.After) the jwoistur*' hn.s 
evaporated within a mouth a skilful (artist) should put 
(this) dried (yet still damp) plaster on the wall, having 
carefully considered (ev(>ry thing). It should he plain, 
even, well distrihuted, without ridgt^s or holes, neither 
too thick nor too thin. Should it (look) ill done after 
having become! (quite) dry (due to shrinkage), then it 
ought to he carefully smootlu'd hy coatings of plaster 
(made) of that clay (as mentioned hefor<!) rtiixed with 
resin of the ^al-tree {Shorm ro/jiisfn) and with oil. (ft 
is further made) smooth hy (rejjeated) anointing, constant 
sprinkling with water ami hy car<?ful polish. (()) lord, 
when this wall has promptly dried, it does not go to ruins 
anywhere even at the end of a hundred years. 

By this means various jewelled floors can he matle of 
variegated texture in twofold colours. In painting with 
care on a wall, dry, brilliant and smooth, an artist 
devoted to his master, should laigiii his work on an 
auspicious day, with his lace towards east, 4>hiuking of 
God, having worshipped and bowerl down to Brahmins and 
preceptors who know this (i.fi., painting) well, uttering 
svasti (success!), chid in a white garment and restrained 
in his soul. Then the learned artist should draw (outlines) 
with unoozing black and white brushes in due order and 
fix them on the duly measured ground. These then 
should be filled with colours in appropriate places. Green 
as well as white is the colour in ^neral (applied as first 
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Dieting ?). (One) should show that (very clearly). The 
characteristics of' that (i.e. of the colours) (already) had 
been described in detail (Chap. 27, verses 7-26.) Primary 
colours are said to be five : white, yellow, of the colour 
of the emblic rayrobalan, black and blue. (Oh) best of 
kings, intermediate (colours) are traditionally said to be 
hundied-fold. (But an artist) should (lit. divide) mix 
the primary (lit. full) colours according to his own 
logic and imagination and make thousandfold (what is) 
hundredfold. If . the blues are transformed a great deal, 
green colour is produced. It is either pure, with an 
admixture of white, or blue-predominating. One or more 
(of these shades) are (used) as it is suitable to the (special) 
painting. Blue (too) is of three kinds : with white 
predominating, with very little white or with both in 
equal parts. Thus it is variously transformed by being 
connected With any thing applied as an astringent. 
Thus beautiful (lit, auspicious) paintings should be made 
yellowish like the durva sprouts, green like the wood 
apple and dark like the kidney-bean. Blue tinged with 
yellowish-white (becomes) changed in colour and of 
various kinds according as either of the two (constituents) 
is (present) in greater or smaller degree or in equal parts. 
Por that reason the bluc-lotus-colour (nilotpalanibha) 
appears beautiful when partly shaded dark like the masa. 
By proper selection and distribution of colours paintings 
become delightful. A painting in red and dark like the 
red lotus (raktotpala) becomes beautiful when combined 
with white lac, covered by a coating of lac and resin. 
The latter also transforms various other colours. 

(Oh) king, colouring articles are gold, silver, copper, 
mica, deep coloured brass, jred lead, tin, yellow orpiment, 
yellow myrobalan, lac, Vermillion and indigo too, oh 
b^t.of men,.' There are many other similar colouring 
substances, oh great king, in every country ; they should 
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be prepared with an astringent. A tlnid .should be made 
of iron leaves. A mica defile })lace<l in iron should serve 
as a distiller.- In tbis way iron becomes suitable for 
painting. In the. (work called) SurascMulrabhumija a 
decoction of bides was saitl to be a distiller of mica, 
. . . In the case of ail colours the exudation of the 

Sindura tree is desirable. \ painting, firmly drawn with 
a magnificent hairy brush (///. tail) on a cativas (dipjaal 
in) the juice of the best durva urass cannot, be destroyed 
and remains (intact) for many years tbougb washed by 
water. 

P(trf /If, Chap, 41, tw.svw /■/,> ,• 

Alarkaiuleya said : Painting is said to he of four kinds 
■ -(I) “true” (to life) (satyam) (2) “of the lute player” 
(vainikain) (.*1) “of the city” or “of cotnnton matt” 
(nagaram) and (1) nti.xed (inis'ram). I atn goMii; to speak 
ahunt their character (now). Whatever painting (hears) 
a ros(mil)lanc{‘ to this earth, with propm* proportion 
tall itt height, with a tiiee body, round and heatitiful, is 
called “ true (to life).” That is called vaini kam (which) 
is rich in the display <if postures, maintaining stritd; 
proportion.s, placed in an exactly s<jnaro field, not 
phlegmatic not (very) long and well flnislied. ^J’hat paint- 
ing should be known as nagaram, which is round, with 
firm and well developed limbs with .scanty garlands and 
ornament.s. (Oh) best of men the misram derived its 
name from being composed (of the three categories). 

Methods of producing light and shade are said to he 
three : — 

(1) Crossing lines (fii. lines in the form of leaves, 
patraja), (2) by stumping (airika) (fi) by dots (vinduja). 
The first method (of shading) was called (patraja) on 
account of lines in the shape of leaves. The “ airika ” 
method we call so because (it is) said to be very fine. The 
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“vinduja” method wm called so from the restrained 
(i.e., not flowing) handling of the brush. 

Indistinct, uneven and inarticulate delineation, 
representation of the human figure with lips (too) thick, 
eyes and testicles (too) big, and unrestrained (in its move- 
ments and actions) such are the defects of chitra 
(pictorial art). Sweetness, variety, spaciousness of (l)aok) 
ground (bhulamba), proportionate to the position (sthana) 
(of the figure), similarity (to what is seen in nature), 
(and) minute execution are mentioned to be the (good) 
qualities of chitra. (Oh) best of men, in works of 
chitra delineation, shading, ornamentation and colouring 
should be known as decorative (/'.<?. as the elements of 
visualisation). The masters praise the rekhSs (delinea- 
tion and articulation of forms) the connoisseurs praise 
the display of light and shade, women like the dis- 
play of ornaments, the rest of the public like rich- 
ness of colours. Considering this, great care should be 
taken in the work of chitra, so that (oh) best of men, 
it may be appreciated by every one. Bad seat, thirst, 
inattentiveness, and bad conduct are the root evils (in the 
painter) that destroy painting. In a work of painting the 
ground should be well chosen, well covered, very delight- 
ful, pleasant in every direction and its surface {lit. space) 
should be well coated {lit. annointed). A painting 
should be then very beautiful, when a learned (artist) 
paints it with golden colour, with articulate and (yet) 
very soft lines, with distinct and well arranged garments 
and lastly not devoid of the beauty of (proportionate) 
measurement. 

Part III. chap. 42, verses 1-84. 

Markaqideya said : A king (ruler of the earth) is to be 
depicted just like a god. In the case of kings (however) 
the hair on .the body should be drawn one by one. Sk^es, 
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gandharvas, daityas, daiiavas, ministers, the brahmins (in 
general), Saihvatsara (<. e., ^iva), and the family priest 
(purohita) should have the si/.e of a Hhadrii, (oh) loi'd 
of men. Sages should be represented with long tresses 
of hair clustered on the top of their head, with a black 
antelope-skin as upper garment, eniueiated, yet full’ of 
splendour. (Jods and gandharvas should be represented 
without crowns but w ith crests \^oh ' great king! Brahmins 
should be represeuted with \vhit<* ‘'armeuts, and emitting 
divine splendour, (oh) great king. An artist should draw 
ministers, Saihvatsara, and the family priest adorned with 
all ornaments and diadems. Dailyas ami datmvas should 
have frightening mouths, frownimr faees, ruuml eyes and 
(one) should represent them with icaudy garments though 
without crown. Oli lord of the earth, their dress should bo 
of the lublhata style (haughty'. (Ohj King, Vidyfidharas 
should be of the si/e of a “ Itudra ” ' with garland.s ami 
ornaments and aeetimpanied by their wives. 'I'hey should be 
.shown either on land or in the air and with sw(*rds in their 
hands. Kinnaras, raksasas and mli;as should be of (he size 
of a “ Millavya. " (Oh) lord of men, yaksas (should have) 
the size of a “ lluchaka.” (Thearti.st) should rej»resent 
the chief amongst men with the size of a Kasaka. Pisd.chas, 
dwarfs, hunch backed men, pramatbas and (tlio.se) who 
enjoy the earth, should be represented consistent with the 
rules of (proportinate) measurement and in accordance 
with the rule.s of rupa (creative form), females are 

traditionally said to be suited to the measure (of the male 
type). Kinnaras are said to be of two kinds, (some) 
with human faces and horse bodies, and others again 
are said to Ije with hor.se-face.s and human Iwdies. 
Those with horse-faces should be decorated with all 
ornaments, with splendour and musical instruments. 


Prill UDg far 
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should look terrible with the hair erect and 
bewildered eyes. The nSgas should be fashioned in the 
shape of the gods (with the difference that) they should 
wear snake hoods. All yakshas are said to be decorated 
with ornaments and they have been dealt with by me 
(already). No special measure is fixed for the pramathas 
among the suras (?'. <?., gods) nor for the pisachas. Gajgias 
among the gods should have the laces of various creatures 
and should wear various sorts of dresses and weapons, 
engaged in various pastimes and sports, (oh) great king. 
But the gai\us of Vishiiu should all have the same outward 
appearance, and still there .should bo made four divisions 
of them. The ganas of Vasudeva should be reprc.scnted 
shining and similar to Vasudeva. The ganas of Samkar- 
shana, l^radyumna and Aniruddha again are similar to each 
of them and carry t he weapon (of tlm special manifestation 
of Vishiju) and his expia'ssion. Prostitute womeu should 
have the size of a “ lluchaka.” (They should be painted) 
with Vermillion or emerald coloui*, mooinvhite (in com- 
plexion) or dark like the petals of the blu(j lotus. The 
dress of prostitutes should he unrestrained (uddhata), 
calculated to excite orotic feeling. Women of good family 
should be made bashful and of the size of a “malavya ” 
wearing ornaments and not very showy dresses The 
wives and mothers of daityas, dauavas, yaksas and raksasas 
ought to be according to the rules (laid down for their 
men). The same holds good for the wives of pisachas. 
Widows are to be shown with grey (hair) wearing white 
clothes and devoid of all ornaments. A hunch- backed, 
a dwarfish and an old woman also should be (I'epresented) 
in (their) natural condition. Amongst a host of royal 
wives an old chamberlain should be represented. 

A vaisya should be of the size of a “ Ruchaka ” and a 
liudra of the sko of a sasaka. (Oh) lord of men, these two 
shbuld (have) dresses suitable to their caste. Wives of 
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daityas should always have attendant women. By one 
who knows paintinpC) the commander of an army should 
he represented (as) strong proud, tall, with fleshy 
shoulders, hand and neck, with big head, powerful chest, 
prominent nose and broad chio, with eyes raiscnl up 
towards the sky, and with firm liips. (Oh) great king, 
soldiers should generally be painted with frowns on their 
faces. Foot-soldiers should he represented with short and 
showy uniforms; they .should have* arrogant looks and 
carry weapons. Sword.smen and shieldmen should Iwr 
of the kar^Ataka type. The, good archers and bowmen 
should have naked legs. 'I'heir dress should not he very 
short and they should wear shoes. Elephants, hor.S(5S and 
such other animals should he posse.sseil of the marks 
described. Elephant-riders should have a swarthy com- 
plexion, their hair should he (hul in a knot, they 
should wear ornaments as well. Tin; uniform of the 
cavalry should he of the northern type. Bards shoiild 
have a resplendent dress, their look should he directed 
upward and the veins on their neck should ho 8h{iwn ; 
heralds should be drawn tawny and squint »iyed, slightly 
resembling the danavas, and as a rule esrrying staffs 
in their hands. In a fight (one) .should not represent 
the squint-eyed and the tawny (heralds). The doorkeeper 
is known by the sword hanging by his side, lie holds 
a stjvff in his hand, does not look very mild and his 
dress is not too conspicuous. Merchants should Iw 
represented with their heads covered on all sides by 
turbans. ■ Musicians, dancers and those w*ho can correctly 
regulate the sound of musical instruments should wear 
a gqrgeous dress, (oli) best of men. The most respect- 
aMe people of country and town should be painted 
with almost grey hair, adorned with ornaments suit* 
ajMe to their rank, wearing white garments, stooping 
forwards, ready to help and with a mien Iqr 

7 
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nature. Artisans should be represented eager in the 
pursuit of their respective crafts. Wrestlers should be 
drawn with broad shoulders, fleshy limbs, thick neck, 
head and lips, with closely cropped hair, arrogant and 
impetuous. Bulls, lions and other animals should be 
represented in appropriate surroundings as they are seen 
in nature, (oh) lord of men. I have given hitherto the 
full description of the appearance of objects not (usually) 
seen. Things that usually are visible to all, should be 
represented well resembling (what is seen in nature). The 
chief (aim) of painting is to produce an exact likeness. 
Men .should be painted according to their country ; their 
colour, dress and (general) appearance should l>e well 
observed. Having carefully ascertained the country, 
employment and place (of occupation) and the work (a 
man is engaged in), seat, bed, conveyance and dress should 
Ik) drawn (correspondingly), (oh) lord of men. 

Uivers should be represented in human form, with 
their conveyances (vahanas). Their knees .should be bent 
and their hands should hold full pitchers. (Oh) best of 
men, in representing mountains an artist should .show the 
peak on the head (of the personification). The representa- 
tion of islands makes the earth beautiful. (Oh) best of 
men, seas should be drawn with hands carrying jewel — 
vessels, and (the artist) should depict water in the place of 
the halo and further he should partially show the signs 
of weapons on their heads. When representing a tank 
(the artist) should show a pitcher and when representing 
a conch-shell, (he shall show) a conch-shell. (Oh) best of 
kings, of a lotus, a lotus (should be depicted) and of all 
other things representations (should be drawn) resembling 
(what is seen in 'nature). Every part of the object to be 
represented should agree wjth the general treatment of 
the whole object. Of divine beings an artist shoixld show 
as a distinctive mark the rosary and the book. 
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Now I am. goiug to speak al}out the appearance of 
things aOtually seen. A learned (artist) should show the sky 
without any special colour and full of birds (oh) king, 
siihitarly (the artist) should show the tirmamejit iulorued 
by stars and the earth with its vegetation in all its 
variety (lit : with all its distinctive attributes). (Oh) Ijest 
of kings, (an artist) should .show' a mountain by a cluster 
‘of rocks, peak.s, (with) metal (-vijinsiO trees, waterfalls 
and snakes. A learned (artist) should show' a forest by 
various sorts of trees, birds and beasts. (He should show) 
water by innumerable fishes and tortoises, by lotuses and 
other aqtiatic animals and plants. A learned (artist) 
should show a city by beautiful tempUj.s, palaces, shops, 
houses and lovely royal road.H. An artist should .show 
a village by its boundaries containing sparingly gardens. 
Fortresses should be shown with battlements, ramparts, 
high mounts and entrances in their enclosures. Markets 
should be shown containing articles of merchandise ; 
.drinking places should be represented full of men engaged 
in drinking, and those engaged in gambling .should be 
drawn devoid of upper garments, — the winners merry 
and the losers full of grief. The liattletield has to be 
shewn as conUining four divisoins of the army (i.e., 
elephant corps, cavalry, chariot corps and infantry), 
with 8oldier.s engaged in lighting, strewn with cori^es 
and besmeared with blood. The burning ground should 
be represented with funeral piles and dead bodies. 
(A painter) should represent a road, w'ith caravans consist- 
ing of camels and other (animals) carrying burdens. The 
night should lie shown with moon, planets and stars, with 
approaching thieves and’ men (fast) asleep and others 
; engaged in wordly pleasures (lit, showing what is of the, 
•world.) ■ Itt the first part of the night women are to he 
shown going out to meet their lovers. The (breaking of 
the) dawn fe to be shown by the rising sun, the lamps 
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^looking) dim and crowing cocks. Or a man should be 
drawn as il ready for work. The evening is to he shown 
by its red glow and by brahmins engaged in controlling 
their senses. The (setting in) uf darkness has to be shown 
by men approaching their abodes. That the moon is shin- 
ing should be shown by the kumuda flower in full bloom, 
while the many petals of the lotus flower should be closed. 
When depicting a Shower of rain, (that it is) raining should 
be shown by a man well covered. That the sun is shining 
should be shown by (drawing) creatures suffering from 
heat. (An artist) should represent spring with merry men 
and women, by “ laughing” vernal trees, with bees 
swarming about and cuckoos. 

The summer has to be shown with dried pools, with 
languid men, with deers seeking the shade of trees, and 
buffaloes burying themselves in mud. An artist should 
show the rainy season by flashes of lightning, beautified 
by minbows accompanied by heavily laden clouds, birds 
perched on trees and lions and tigers sheltered in caves. 
A painter should paint the autumn with trees heavy with 
fruits, the earth (covered) with ripe corn (-fields) and with 
tanks beautified by lotuses and swans. The “ dewy ” 
season (hemanta, the approach of winter) a learned artist 
should show by frost on the horizon, with the earth lopped 
(of her crops) and the ground covered by dew-drops. A 
learned (painter) should paint the winter with the horizon 
shrouded in hoar-frost, with shivering men and delighted 
crows and elephants. 

(Oh) lord of men seasons should be represented by trees 
ivL flowers and fruits and creatures delighted (or otherwise) 
and by looking at nature, ^ntiments and expressions 
should be represented as spoken of already. (An artist) 
should also suitably employ herein what was 'said about 
dancing. * A painting in which an object is devmd of 

* Jn another Oha|>ter of the Yiehatidhamiottaraih- 
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diftdin^ (vartfeMift) is called ‘ mediocre/ (raadhyamam). 
A pioture whidi in some pairts is shaded and in others 
remains withoat shading is ‘ bad/ (adhamam). A picture 
shaded all over is ‘ good ’ (nttamam). (A painting in 
which) everything is drjiwn in an acceptable (form) in its 
prdper position, in its proper time and age, becomes 
excellent, while in the opposite case it becomes (quite) 

' di^erent. A painting drawn with eare, pleasing to the 
eye, thought out with supreme intelligcuce and remarka> 
ble by its execution, beauty, charm {lit. amorous pastime), 
taste, and such other ijualities, yields the desired pleasure. 

l^art III, Chap. 43, eerses 1-S9. 

Mftrkandeya said: The sentiments (rasa) represented 
in painting are said to be nine, aiz., srifigftra (erotic), 
hasya (laugh-exciting), karuixa (pathetic), vira (heroic), 
roudra (furious), bhayanaka (fearful), hthhatsa (loath- 
some), adbhsta (strange and supernatural) and fiSnta 
(peaceful). 

That which shows beauty and nicety of delineation of 
form, and dre.ss and ornaments according to the taste of the 
learned, becomes the drifSgara rasa. Whatever is dwarf- 
like, hunch-backed, or otherwise deformed in appearance 
with unneces.sary shortness of hands should be laugh- 
exciting in sentiment. (A painter) should depict in the 
** pathetic sentiment ” what is pity-excitine in adversity, 
^le, abandonment, separation, mendicancy and such other 
eir umstances. Harshness, anger, slaughter— these things 
befit the “ roudra *' in which there should be flashing 
weapons and bright ornaments* Display of prowess 
arising' cut of a firm determination, coupled with the look 
of nobleness, with perhaps a smile on the lips, and n 
slight frown appertains to the “ heroic." Wicked, hard- 
looking and almoist mad vindictiveness, bent on killing 
appertains to the fearful rasa of painting. That painting 
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(wiiioh depicts) a temble position {i.e. a scene of execution) 
and (is) loathsome on account of the, (ropfesentatipn of 
the) cremation grounjdj should- be the best of all paintings 
in (showing) the bibhatsa sentiment. Whenever (a paint- 
ing) depicts (lit. shows) thought and a slight horripilation 
(and) the submissive face of Tarkshya and other (similar 
Agures), it is indicative of the adbhuta sentiment. What- 
ever is shown benign in appearance, in meditation, and in 
postures and seats suited to the same, full of ascetic 
people, appertains to the santa rasa. 

Pictures to embellish )iomes should belong to, sringSra, 
hasya and sAnta rasa. The rest should never be used 
(in the housa) of anyone. (But) in the palace of a ruler 
and in the temple of a god all the sentiments may be re- 
presented. (Yet these representations) should not be 
made in the residential quarters of the ruler. They should 
however be painted in that part of the palace of kings 
which is occupied by the assembly houses. Except in 
assembly (halls) of kings and in temples, the inauspicious, 
(as for instance) bulls with horns (immersed) in the sea, 
and (men) with their hands (sticking out of) the sea (whilst 
their) body (is) bent (under water), men (with) ugly 
features, or those indicted by sorrow due to death an4 
pity, war and the burning ground, should never be de- 
picted. (Oh) great k^ing, VidySdharas, the nine gems* 
sage?, Garuda, HanuraSn and all those who are celebrated 
as auspicious on the earth, should always be painted in 
the residential houses of men. (Oh) king in one’s own 
house the work of painting should not be done by oneself. 
Weakness or thickness of delineation, want of articu- 
lation, improper juxtaposition of colours are said to be 
defects of painting. (Proper) position, proportion and 


' The nine gema of KuTero, i e , Padma, llahft Padma. Sankha, tfskarn, 
Kkdh)kk|N>, Mntmnda, Kunda, Ntla, and EUtatba. 
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^ll^acing, gracefulness and articulation, resemblance, de- 
crease and increase (ksaya and vyuldhi) (i. e., foresborten- 
ing) these are known as the eight (good) qualities of 
painting. Painting which hais not (the proper) position, 
devoid of (the appropriate) rasa, empty to look at, hazy 
with darkness and devoid of life-movement (chetanft) — > 
is said to be inexpressive. One that seems as if dancing 
by its posture or appears to look frightened, laughing or 
graceful, thereby appears as if, (oidowed with life, m if 
breathing. These pictures are (cojisidered) of au auspicious 
type. (A painter) should make his (painting) to be with- 
out darkue.ss and emptiness. Ko (painting depicting a), 
figure with defective limbs, covered all over with hair, 
overwhelmed with fear due to internal disease, or smeared 
with a yellow pigment (ought to ht; executed). An 
intelligent artist paints what looks probable (Uf. what 
commands trust), but never what transcends it, (Oh) 
lord of men, a painting (by) the skilled, the righteous 
and those (who are) versed in the sastras brings on pros- 
perity and removes adversity very soon. A painting 
chianses and curbs anxiety, augments future good, causes 
unequalled and pure, delight, kills the evils of bad dreams 
and plea.ses the household deity. I'he place where a 
picture is firmly placed doc.s not look empty. 

He who paints waves, flame.s, smoke and streaniers 
fluttering in the air according to the movement of the 
wind should be considered a great painter. He knows 
chitra who makes one portion of the body lower than the 
other,* who (represents) the dead devoid of life-move* 
ment and the sleeping possessed of it. In painting (one) 
should carefully avoid, in the case of all these, placing 
one (figure) in front of another. In every case (their) 
regular succession is praise worthy. 


^ To 8tigge«l ihti drd diineo8ioa4 
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Oh lord of men, the same rules as applied to painting 
also refer to carving in iron, gold, silver, copper and 
other metals, and also (to) images made of iron, stone 
and wood. The same rules that are valid for ^painting 
are also applied to olay>modelIing. It is said to be of two 
kinds ; ghana arid su^ira, massive and hollow. Iron, 
stone, wood and clay may be worked massively ; skin, 
brass, and iron may be worked hollow. (In the latter 
case) a thick superimposition of clay has to be given to 
the skin and the painting has to be executed on it as on a 
canvas. 

In this treatise only suggestions were given (oh king), 
for (the subject) could never be described in detail even 
in many hundred years. Whatever had not been said 
here, should be inferred from (the rules of) dancing, 
(oh) lord of the earth ; whatever is not noted in (the rujes 
of) dancing should not be made use of here (either), 
(though) it be interesting, (oh) lord of men. 

Painting is the best of all arts, conducive to dharma, 
and emancipation. It is very auspicious when placed in 
a house. As Sumoru is the best of mountains, Garuda, 
the chief of birds, and a lord of the earth the most exalted 
amongst men, so is painting the best bf all arts. 


Stella Keambisch. 



A Historical Study of the Terms iVtahayana 
and Hinayana and the Orig:in of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

lu 

It. Kmruv. 

Introductory Note. 

.From varioas points of view, Biuldliisni has betni 
(livuU’il into several features with diileren iernm 
accordinl^ to dilTereni, .schools in dilVereiil countries, as; ^ 
Northern and t^^outht'rn HuddhiMu.” “Mahnyana and 
llinayana Buddhism," " (iuliyayana and \ yaktoyana/’ 
and " Sahaiavana and Kalhinayaim." < ic. 

Tlir()U"h these terms dilTerent lealurt's of Buddhism 
have been characterized, llowevtu', anion;' tliem, the most 
important and at the same time of common application 
to all Buddhist cominuniti(!s iu the worhl are the lerm.s 
“ Northern and Souliiern ” and the terms * ilahayaiia and 
llinayana.” The former is ‘ geo^raphicai ’ and it lias heeu 
formed by Kuropean scholars of ikiddhisin in modern 
times, while the latter is ‘ doctrinal ’ and it lias been formed 
bv men of a certain .school ol Buddhism in ancimit time.s ; 
as these are found in the oldest Mahayana suiras which 
existed lielore the time of Na,c,rir]una (who flourished 
about the latter lialf of the 2ml century and the first half 
of the 3rd century A.D.j. These terms are more imiiortant 
than the former, in order to under.sUind the doctrines of 
Buddhism as well as its hi.stoiy after king Piyadasi 
Asoka. For these reasons, there have Ixjen attempts 
l)y several scholars of Buddhism in the East as well 
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as in the West, to explain them.' They have written 
on this subject, yet much still remains to be done. 
For a proper and thorough study of this most 
important problem we should re-state the whole 
position anew and try to reach any final conclusion, if 
possible. Therefore, as the aim of this thesis, my humble 
self would make an attempt to give a clear explanation on 
the same subject dealing with a historical study of the 
terms Mahtlyilna and Illnayana and the origin of Maha- 
yRna Buddhism. In order to understand the subject 
well and many other important problems of Buddhism 
involved in it, we shall discuss in this introductory note, 
first, in short, the Geographical terms, and then we shall 
take up more fully the doctrinal terms of Buddhism, 
1)ecau8e the latter arc of the most important significance 
for our purpose, and at last w^e will discuss the other said 
terms too, ns the adjunct terms of doctrine. 

f. The terms “ Northei'n and Southern ” — 
Geographical Dimsion of Buddhism. 

As I have told you, this naming was made by 
European Buddhist scholars after the discovery of many 
Mahtlydna Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal by Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson in the beginning of the last century." 


* Di*. E!yun Mtiyeda has a discourse on this subject in his Historical Discourse 
of MahffyAna Buddhism/’ p. 117. (in dapanesc)< 

Dr. Bun-aabiu'a, Matsmoto, Prof , Kyoto Imperial University, in a paper appearing 
in the Buddhist dttily newspaper “ the Chugai*Nippo,” Sunday, July, 27, 1919. 

Dr. T. Suanki, in his ** Oatlines of Mahftydna Buddhism.” 

Dr, L. do La Yullde Poussin in his learned aiiicle in the K* H. K., VoL 8, 
pp. 328*336. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana in J, B. A, S. 1900, pp, 29 ff. 

* Full account of his biography and bis works has been given in the preface of 
Nepalese Buddhist litemture of Dr. R. Hitra, 1882, Calcutta, and in the preface of 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in the Cambridge library, by O. 
Bendat, 1883, etc. 
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In the year 1833 in January he was appointed as 
the Hesident of Ktithiuandu, Nepal, and he contiiuted ui 
the same post from that time up to the oltwo of 18A3. 

During this period ho discovered a great number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works in manuscripts, the total uuin1)er 
being 381 bundles. As many of you know, these have 
been distributed to various learned Societies like the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Royal Asiatic Society, London ; 
India Office Library ; Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Socicte 
Asiatique and M. Buruouf and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of France.' 

The existence of these Mahayaua Sanskrit manu.scripts 
was perfectly unknown before this time not only to 
Europe, China, Japan but even to India itself. However, 
this discovery h is entirely revolutionised the history of 
Buddhism, becau.se, up to that time Buddhist scholars of 
Europe and even of India had the idea that all the 
Buddhist Canons were written in Pali. It was only 
after this discovery that they came to know that there 
were other Buddhist Canons which were w'rittcn in 
Sanskrit as well as mi.vcd Sanskrit, and simultaneously 
their attention was also drawn to the Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist Canons. Henceforth tlicy could 
not but study Buddhism in dilTcreiit languages. As soon 
as those Mahayanie Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered, 
they came to know that the Buddhism cmlxMlied in those 
manuscripts is quite dilferent ia character, from that 
embodied in the Pali canons. At the same time they 
gradui^ly understood that the Buddhism embodied in the 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese caaoiis on the whole does 
bear quite a family-resemblance with Sanskrit Buddhism 
which was just a little before discovered in Nepal. Thus 
a new vista dawned in the mental horizon of Buddhist 


‘ Dr R. {luOI<niii»i Liti'initurc, xxiv. 
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soholars^new points of views and new visions were the 
results thereof. This Nepalese Buddhism was entirely 
different from the Buddhism in Pali which prevailed in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Anam. Since that time Buddhist 
scholars of Europe in ido two-fold divisions of Buddhism 
{IS a whole from the f^eographical point of view. Or in 
other words, they took India as the centre and countries 
like Nepal, Ttlxit, China and Japan, etc., where Buddhism 
is prevailing in a different shape, are situated in the 
Northern direction, so they applied the terras “ Northern 
Buddhism ” to this, while in as much as the countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, etc., where Pali Buddhism is 
prevailing are situated in a Southern direction from India, 
they termed it “ Southern Buddhism.” 

Tjet it he said here that this geographical division is not 
perfectly correct as l)r. J. Takakusu and Dr. K. Watanabe’ 
have pointed out. Because although the Islands of Java 
{ind Sumatra lie in a Southern direction from India, yet 
we must not forget, that their Buddhism was entirely on 
the same par with Northern Buddhism. But this division 
seems to be very convenient for understanding different 
forms, different religious types, different doctrines, 
different philosophies, different canons in different 
languages with different antecedents. 

Prom the point of religiojis type or character 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is Original form of Buddhism,- 
While that of the “ Northern Buddhism ” is partially 
Original, and partially Developed, form of Buddhism. 
As you know, the so-called “ Southern Buddhism ” was 
originally spread from India to Ceylon at the time of 
King Asoka about 250 B.C. by the mission{iry propagation 
ofMahinda, the son of king Asoka and his other five 

‘ A Pali Chrestomathy of Dr, J. Takakaan, p. xi. Dr. K. Watanabe’s Earopoan 
Baddhism, p. 14 (in Japanese). 

* See App©ndi.v. 
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colleagues, viz., Ittl.iiya, Ulteya, Sjimbalu, Bhaddiistila and 
Sumana, the son of his sister.’ From Ceylon it has spread 
into other different countries. The Buddhism whieh was in 
vogue among the Sthaviras in the time of king Ajioka was 
the Original form of Buddhism.- Because this Sthavira 
doctrine alone spread into Ceylon and other Southern 
countries, therefore, it is termed “ Southern Buddhism.” 
And that was precisely the Original Doctrine. On the 
other hand, speaking generally, we must also hear in mind 
that what is termed “ Nortliern Buddhism ” is a growth 
mainly in Post-Asokaii times. Tlie Sthaviras including 
even those who in Asoka’s time left Magadha and went 
to Kashmira-Gandhara, later on occupied a place in 
Northern Buddhism undiw the nt>w name of (he 
‘ Sarvilstivadin,’ If we analyze the history of Indian 
Buddhism, we see first, that just after the Third Buddhist 
Couneil in the time of King A.soka, Kukkutanuna in the 
capital city of Fataliputra became a centre of Buddiiism 
more prosperous than any other place. But it was in 
the hands of the Mnhasanighika .scho(»l. 

At first, King Asoka tried his level best for (he unity 
of the contending Sthavira and Alahasaiiighika parties ; 
the Sthaviras could iiot long stand united in amity 
with the Mahasainghika. They left M agadha ; at that 
time they seceded in a body and divided themselves into 
two parties — one following tlie line of the Vinaya- 
bhApakas went to Ceylon and the other who followed 
the tradition of the Sutra-bhaiiakas went to Kashmira- 
Gandhara.* The former as I have told you Imcame the 
founder of Southern Buddhism while the latter made 

‘ Hahavatnsa XII. 7. and XIII- 4. and Atfoka by V. A. Hmith, p. 213. 

» Of course at that time MtthftRam^hikadoclrinetf also cuteiided in India. But 
the Buddhism of Siharim school must bo pronounced as Orii^inal for n of Buddhism. 

» See my ♦‘Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India*’ in Calcutta ^ciiirorsity 
Journal of Utters, Vol. 1, and the History of Early Buddhi»t Schools which will appeal 
iu the Vol, IV, Sir Asotosh Mookerjec Silver Jubilee Volumes (OrieuuHtt). 
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their centre in Kashmira and Gandhara. These 
Kashmira'Gandhara Sthaviras at first kept to their 
original doctrines, but later on being influenced by 
Mah&safiighikas they were found to emphasise the 
philosophical aspect of their doctrine more and more and 
became known as SarvristivAdin. The Mahasaihghika 
and its lineage schools tried to manifest Buddha’s 
intruspcctional perception and eventually paved the way 
for the later establishment of Mahayana doctrines. Not 
only that, some of their parties were themselves the 
founders of Mahayana schools. This is the reason why 
wo called “ Northern Buddhism ” partially Original 
Buddhism and the partially Developed Buddhism. 

Of Languages ; the canons of “ Southern Buddhism ” ‘ 
so far as I understand, arc written in Pali language at 
least from the time of Buddhaghosa (about 560 A. D.). 
On the other hand the canons of “ Northern Buddhism ” 
are written partly in Classical Sanskrit, partly in the 
Gatha-dialect and partially in Prakrit, and some even 
in Pali. This fact liecomes v(5ry clear at the present 
time from the manifold investigations done by many 
scholars both in the East and in the West.® We get 
corroboration on this point from the Chinese translations 
of Buddhist canons. In some of them the translation 
suggests clearly Sanskrit originals. In others hint is 
given of Prakrit as well as Pali originals. Dr. M. Anesaki 
has pointed this out in his “ Four Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese,” ’ and Dr. J. Takakusu says the same in a 
learned article in the J. li. A. S., July, 1896, pp. 416-439. 

' 1 do not taotiii to Buy tlmt tbo oriKiiml canon of Houthorn Buddhism was 
Actually written in Pdli and it iB a vor^^ dithciilt task at present to find out 
exactly the original language in which it was written. 

^ The language of existent manuscripts of Northern Buddhism are some in 
Classical Sanskrit, some in Oathd-diulect and some in Prilkrit. Much evidence of this 
can be had from the discoveries made by men like Stein, Gnmwedal, Petrowsky, 
Ki’emons, and Pelliot in Chinese Turkestan and Ceutml Asia, etc. 

^ TransaoUotis of the Asiatic Swiety of Ja)Miu, Vul. XXXV, Part (;i), introduction. 
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Over and above thw, we have an ancient rt'Uable 
authority. The learned Buddhist monk Vinita-4eva of 
8th century A. D. makes statement like this — the 
SarvSstivadins used Sanskrit, the .Mahftsamijhikas PrAkrit, 
the Sammitiyiis Apabhraii^i and SthavirnvAdins used 
Pai&ici.’ 

On the side of doctrine, it may be s'enerally said that 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is carryini' the original doctrines 
of Buddha whieh dealt with his Phenomenological 
perception, while the so-callcd " Northern Buddhism ” on 
the other hand is the product of an intermixture of both 
the original of Buddha’s Phenomenological pej’ception and 
his Ontological perception. In other woids, the Northern 
schools of Sthaviras or Sarvastivadius and their allied 
braiudics generally speaking, arc bearing the original 
character of Buddhism ; while all devclojyed forms of 
Buddhism ami its schools arc to indicate Ontological side 
of Buddha’s perception. 

//. Tho ffinn.H Mahoifona (lud Jlluinfruta — 
Doctrinal Dirittion of /{nddhism. 

My only object here is to draw y»jur attention to the 
great importance of the two terms Mahftyana and 
Hinayana, — which will help a bfjtter and clearer 
understanding of the subject. A detailed discussion of 
this topic is of absorbing intcrc.st to every .student of 
Buddhism. It is reserved for ray main bof)k. Therefore, 
in this introductory note, I will give you a bare .summary 
of the subject. 

The terms Mahayana and Hinayana are known only to 
Northern Buddhism but not to Southern Buddhism. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, we never meet with .such 

» Dr. M. Anewki’s Conwdotation of Indian BeliRion* Hiatory, p. 543 (JnpaniMie) 
nd Dr. M. M. 8. C. VMyabhnshana’a Indian Logic, p. U». 
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terms in the P&li canon of Southern Buddhism.^ But the 
terms frequently occur in the canon of MahRyRna 
or Northern Buddhism. This MahaySna Buddhism, 
in my opinion, has been developed (or manifested) 
in the period between the time of King Asoka and 
that of Nagarjuna (roughly 2nd century B. C. to 3rd 
century A. 1).).'“ For a clear conception I would 
like to discuss the subject under three main heads, 
namely: — (1) By whom or by which school exactly 
the terms Mahayilna and Hinayana were first coined ? 
(2) From what time the use of the terms, in their 
present sense came to lie current ? (3) Why they 

came to Ije so used ? Let us now take up the first 
question. Etymologically, ‘ Mahayana ’ means great 
vehicle and * Hinayana ’ means small vehicle. On the 
face of it, the terms are suggesting a relation of 
superiority and inferiority of some things. At the same 
time wo understand at once that such relation or strictly 
a comparison should come up when a man or a school 
tried to tissert superiority over a rival and attempted to 
reject the adversary’s doctrine. A clear study will 
convince us of an underlying doctrinal basis of dilTerence 
for which the two terms stand against each other. In the 
history of Buddhism, we may preceivc two aspects of 
Buddhism, one is what we have termed Original 
Buddhism and another is the Developed Buddhism. By 
Original Buddhism we mean the doctrine preached by 


‘ Students of Baddhisiu uro apt to bo mistaken if they think that the terms 
Mahayftna and Hninyftna can divide Northern Buddhism from Southern Buddhism. 
The so-called Southern Buddhism belongs to Uiuayilna ; 'tv hile Northern Buddhism 
to Mahily«na. but from the right and critical point of view. Southern Buddhism 
belongs to Hinayffna only ; however, in Northern Buddhism both MahSyftna and 
Hlnayi(ua are existing simaltanoously. Thoi^fore, we can by no means hold that 
Northern Buddhism is the exclusive product of MahtXyAna. 

• This period may be oouoeived as the dowering or formative period of MahAySna 
Bnddhism in the conrse of which {t was gradually manifesting itself. 
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Buddha himself in public; while Developed Buddhism 
means the doctrines which, thou^:h existing in 
Buddha’s perception rather implicitly, was manifested 
and developed later on hy his disciples and followers 
after his Parinirvaiia- riowever, these two dilTercnt 
aspects of Buddhism are nothing hut only manifes- 
tation of Buddha's two-fold perception of the world ; 
that is to say, when Buddha attained Enli^xhtonment 
he realised the Truth of the Universe. This Truth 
of the Universe can he presentf'd from two points of 
view; one is Truth of the physical nature of this 
world and another is th(^ Trntli of the reality behind it. 
In other words, when he obtained Enlightenment he 
understood the real condition of the ‘ Samsilra ' and at 
the same time he penetrated th(i reality of the 
Internal Universe. The former I have called Biicldha’s 
Phenomenolosjicat perception and the latter his Ontolo'rical 
perception. Buddha we must remember was cnlis^htened 
with both these truths. But the religious and philsophical 
conditions in India at that time only allowed him to 
preach the doctrine.s formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and his Ontological perception was hound 
to he left in the hand.s of his disciples to he manifested 
afterwards when the proper time lor it came. What 
we call Buddha’s Ontological perception w'as merely 
formulat<-*d and manifested by his disciples and followers; 
therefore, sometimes we termed it as Developed Bmldhism. 
But we should not forget that history records its growth, 
but not its origin. All the same, the idea f»f Developed 
Buddhism remained in Buddha’s perception when he was 
preaching what is usually called Original Buddhism. 
?fow we see that the terms MahAyAna and Hinayftna are 
appUed to two different sets of doctrines of Buddhism. 
That is to say, in relation of ‘ time,’ the doctrines which are 
expressed by the term Hinayana were promulgated earlier 
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duriog Buddha’n life-time by himself, while the doctrines 
expressed by the term Maliayana were formulated by 
Buddha’s disciples and followers after his death, were 
manifestations of his Iiitrospectional perception. Again, 
in relation of ‘ space ’ these two aspects of Buddhism 
expressed by the terms Malulyana and Hi'nayana respec- 
tively represents Buddha’s Tntrospectional perception and 
his Phenomenological perception. Therefore, now it 
is clear that the terms Mahilyana and Hinayana were 
applied undoubtedly later on, when the mutual conflict 
engendering a sense of superiority arose between the 
Original and the Developed Buddhism in the shape of 
■school. It is also clear that the school of Developed 
Buddhism wanted to display their own superiority over 
Original Buddhism, ami they named their own school 
MabSySna or the Great Vehicle and ealhid their opponents 
by the term lllnaytlna or Small ^'ehielo. Therefore, we 
see that the terms wore coined and applied at a later 
stage for the tirst time by the school of Developed Bud- 
dhism or the MahSyanists. This is precisely the reason 
why we do not lind such terms in the Pali Nikiyas and 
Chinese translations of Agmas, but we do find innmnerable 
mention of them in the Mabaytina sutras and sastras. 
Now' the great question may arise, “ Who is the 
founder of the Mahayana Buddhism and school 
represented by it ” ? Many scholars are of opinion that 
the founder ot Mahayana Buddhism and school is 
Nagftrjuna but wo should say that this is a great mistake. 
If we look at the stupendous work called Prajnaparamita 
^stra and Das'abhumi-Vibhasa-.'^stra ' of Nagarjuna, w'e 
actually find many Mahayana sutras which have been 
quoted by the author. And this wdll convince us at least 
that before Nagarjuna there were many IMahaySna stitras. 

' Tho foMiuw U a comiuentftry on antra and tho latter 

is a conmentstiw on the first two of the ten Hhumis in Dni^ibbilinikn chapter ot* 
Avatatftswica sitii’n, .\nd see Appendix, 
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Therefore, it is beyond doubt that Mahilyana Buddhism 
and its certain allied schools were already in existence 
before the time of Nagurjuna. Again, through 
Parauiartha’s introduction to (he ‘ !Nikaya-al)alam1miia- 
sastra ’ of Vasumitra which exists ot»ly in a Chinese 
translation, wo come to know that the Mahasaftghikas 
used some Alalnlyfina suiras. It this is a true fact, 
we are here assured that some of iMahayana siitras 
were certainly existing, may lx? in a dilVenmt form, even 
in the two centuries following Hnddha’s Farinirvaua 
(/. 1th and ;lrd ceiituiies It. i\). 

Not only that, if we oomj'are Uit? MaliasaUghika 
doctrines with those of l)e\ ♦doped Buddhisjn or Mahilyana, 
a bit carttfully, we see that both sets of doctrities are 
closely eonneefed with each oilnn’. Aijain, at tin* satne 
lime we find that the ideas ♦onbodied in .Mahilsai'tghika 
stdiool, are nothiiur but the aspect of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception, d'herefon!. my opinion is that Buddha’s 
()ntf)1o;;ical perception has manifested itself as Mahayana 
Buddhism through rln? .Mahrisanghika school. Therefon*. 
the origin of Mahayai)!i doctrines itt the last analysis is 
Buddha’s perception in an incipient stage. But the full 
manifestation of the Mahayana doctrines is due to the 
Mahasanghika school which, as you .sec, acted as an 
intermediate .stage from a historical pf>int of view. 
[l<>nce we can safely say tlnit tluf Mahasaughikas 
were, in a certain s(;nse, the founder ol Mahftyjiiiism 
and at the same time the terms Mahayana and Hlnayaha 
were for the first time cram'd by the Afaliasaughikas hut 
n.sed by the Mahavanisis themselves. Our next problem 
is why the Alahasaiighikas used such term.s at all ? tn 
the course of this discourse, a fjue.stion “when such 
terms were used? ” naturally sugge.sts itself. 

According to both Southern and Northern Buddhist 
records, disciples of Buddha entertained ditferent opinions 
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even in his lifetime : but these they did individually.^ 
However, in course of time these different opinions found 
vent through different parties and schools at the VaisAll 
Council. Why these different parties and schools in 
Buddhism came to being will be all clear to us if we do 
not forget the fact that the Mah&saAghikas as liberal 
and advanced Buddhists had always a conflict of opinion 
with the Sthaviras or conservatives who loyally stuck to 
the original doctrine of Buddhism preached by the 
Master himself. Hence, the doctrines of these two parties 
in every respect were different from each other. For this 
rea.son in the Vaisall Council, the Sthaviras excommuni- 
cated the Mahasanghikas or the Vajjian monks* and 
called them ‘Papa Bhikkhus’ and ‘ Adhammavadins.’ 
Henceforth the Mahiisaughika party was growing in 
power and popularity each day in the Buddhist 
community; but this excommunication pained them 
much. Since that time Maha.sanghikas began to search 
for such terras by which they could display the 
superiority of their own doctrines and reject other and 
after passing through many stages at last they hit 
upon the term ‘ Hinayana ’ for the Sthaviras and called 
themselves MahSyanists. Now, let us consider “ When 
these terms were first used ? ” Such full-fledged terms 
cannot bo found all at once. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that gradually the terms ‘ MabayRna ’ and 
‘ HlnayAna ’ must have come into vogue at a much later 
time when after many similar other terms were tried and 
rejected, to belittle the doctrines of Sthavira-vSda. This is 
quite evident from the fact that we find the use of these 
terms in MabSySna sQtras and sastras which were 

* I have made this clear in my “ The History of Early Baddhist Schools** in the 
Sir Aautosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, IV. 

» I maintain that Vajjian monks composed the main body of the Mahfisahghika 
schools. 
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composed aiwut the time of N,\gArjuna and later on. 
Specially we find the use of those perfect eompamtivc 
terms in the works of Najrnrjuna, For example, he 
said in his Prajful,ixlramit5.&\sira or commentary of 
Mahaprajuapiiramita-sut ra ; — 

“There are two kinds of Ikuldhism, one is Hluayfina 
and the other is Mahayana.” ' 

Of course, we meet with the terms ‘ MahAyana ’ 
and ITinayAna some time in the MahayAna sfitras 
which definitely existed before the time of Nagarjnna, 
but there the terms were s(>l<lom used and even if used, 
it was not in a comparative s('nse of superiority 
and interiority. From the above wt* can very well 
understand that the terms ‘ AlahayAna ' and ' llfuayilna ’ 
practically came into use in then'r proper usual sense 
from the time of Xa^ar juna. 

Our next question would tlieji be “ How tln‘so terms 
have been formed by (he Mahasaui^hikas r” As wo know 
every word has a history at its back, therefore, on the fa<fe 
of it terms like ‘ Mahriyana ’ and ‘ Hinayiina ’ did not 
come into use all on a sudden; (hey nnist have passed 
through {)revious historical stages. As I have already said 
the Alahasaughikas, before they coulil finally arrive at 
these terms, passed through many similar other terms. 
Then what are the.se r 

If we look at the Mahavana sntras we find inanv 

• * 

other terms like Ekayana, Agrayana, HhudrayAna, 
Paramirthayrma, iiodhisattvayana and Huddhayftna, 
as synonym of the term ‘MahayAua.' Among these, 
‘Ekayana,’ ‘ Buddhayaria ’ and • Bodhisattvayftna ’ 
have been used most . frequently ; and when the term 
‘ Ekayan i ’ was used in the place of the term 
‘ Mahayana,’ then the corresponding terms ‘ Dviyana ’ 


Wang Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 69a of Cbfrie»e Tripijftka, 
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or ‘ TriySaa ’ w'ere used in the place of the term 
‘ Ulnayilna.’ Similarly when the term ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ and the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ were used for the 
term ‘ Mahayana,’ then the term ‘ Arhatyana ’ and 
‘ f^ravakayana ’ were used for the term * Hinayana.’ 

Ai^ain, we see that the term ‘Ekayana’ appears in 
the place where Buddha’s Ontological doctrines are dealt 
with, while on the contrary when there is an indication 
of Buddha’s personality or his theory upon human beings 
then the terms ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
were used. Now, lot us see which is the earlier one of 
these previous kinds of terms. Wo find in the Pali- 
Nikayas the term ‘ Ekayana.’ There it only indicates 
the ‘ Astaiiigika-marga.’ IBmco it is to be more 
correct, wo may say that tho term ‘ Kkayana ’ has been 
used by Buddha himself and the Sthaviras in tho 
lifolinn^ of the Master as well as after His Parinirvapa. 
Prom what has Ixjen said above wo are at once led to the 
conclusion that as soon as the Mahasaughikas were 
excommunicated by the Sthaviras, the latter attached 
contemptuous epithets to the name of the former and the 
former in their turn could not but bori’ow tlie term 
‘ EkaySna ’ from the Nikftyas : Thereby they thought, 
that it would be the most suitable term to distinguish 
themselves from the Sthaviras in the point of doctrine 
and at the same time to assert their own superiority. 

Again, they called the Sthaviras by the name 
‘Dviyana’ to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time after the Mahasaughikas were 
puzzled to find that the term ‘ Ekayana ’ is common to 
both (both in the Sthavira and. Mahasafighika), so that 

‘ Wlu'u ijiniilar Ontological aspects of tloctrincs are indicated then some Itmo 
tho term 'Sfttyu* occur for the term * Mahily Ana.’ In such case tho term * UpAy a- 
KanSalya’ has boon used in the place of tho term ‘ inmyfina ’ such example we do 
hnd in the AmritArtha sutra. In Wang Bundle, Yol. 1, p, 3a of Chinese Tripi^ka, and 
f^nddharmnpuijdarfka sStra, Part I, p, 29, Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. 
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they onec inoi’e heuj.in to search lor anoiher suitable tcnu. 
This time they iuvont(*(l (Ik* icrm ‘ UmidhaySMti * or 
‘ Bodhisattvayatia. Hut even at this stasje too when 
they began to think a little deeply over these new terms 
they saw their sliortcominir. 

It was clear that the (eriiis like • Hudhisalt vayitua ’ 
and ‘ Huddhayana ' only iudieat«i a parlietiiar aspect 
of Buddhism, namely — Buddha’s pi-rsonaiitt . Hut the 
doctrinal side was totally mi’'>cd ruid left <)ut of consi- 
deration. So fh(‘y again began to st'areh for yet another 
new<M' and more suitable term which Mould indicate 
l)oth aspects of Huddhism, and at la«»t tiu'y invented the 
b'rms ■ Mahayana ' aitd ‘ llmayana.' 

One very important point regarding the terms 
‘Alahiiyana ' and ‘ llinayana’ must be hert' referred to. 
As a matter of fact the implie-.tion of these terms varied 
in the tuo periods, r/.:. - first in what we have called 
Mahuyana sutra period (/.e., from Mahasanghika 
separation to the time of Xagarjiina) and siicond 
Afahayana school period (/, e., the tiim* of Xagjlrjtitm, 
Alaitreyanillh, AsaiVga, N'asnhandlin, etc.). 

As vou know the terms were origiiiallv coined bv tin? 
Alahasaiighikas and in the .sutra p'*ri<)d they njjplied 
thetn to indicate u fundamental doctrinal ditVerence., riz., 
Buddha’s Ontological and FInmomenological percept ions 
respectively. However, in tin; time of Xagrirjuna and 
later on, that is to say, when the .Mudhyantika school 
of Nagilrjuna and Yog.lcani .school of .Maitrfsyanilth, 
Asauga and Va.suhaiidhu came to he estahlished (t. c.. 
in the school period), the terms ‘.Mahuyana’ and 
‘Hiuayana’ began to change their connotation. They 
are henceforth applied not only in a sense of doctrinal 
difference of Buddha’s perception, hut at the same 
time they carry with them the sfmsc of the relation of 
different schools ; the .Yfahayariists went further and in 
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the term ‘ MahaySna ’ they included only their schools like 
Madhyamika, YogacRra, etc., while in ‘ Hinayana’ they 
put in first not only the original doctrine o£ Buddha 
but at the same time Sarvastivada schools and secondly 
even the MahasMghika school and as well as their allied 
schools. 

Other important allied terms referred to above, will 
require elucidation for a (borough understanding of the 
doctrinal aspect of Buddhism. Therefore, let us next 
take them up one by one. These terms which should be 
noted here were quite unknown to Southern Buddhism. 


A 

The terms Vyaktayana {or Vyakto-upadesa) 
GuhyayMa {or Githyu-tipadesa)} 

These doctrinal terms indicate Buddha’s mode or 
way of preaching. Etymologically, Vyakta-upadesa 
means the exoteric doctrines and Guhya-upadesa means 
the esoteric doctrines that is to sav, tlie former indicates 
the doctrines which Buddha preached publicly among 
all men, and the latter indicates the doctrines which 
Buddha preached in secret only for his advanced disciples. 

Therefore, Nagarjuna said in his Prajuaparamita- 
^tra ; * — 

“ There are two kinds of doctrines in Buddhism ; 
one is the esoteric (Guhya), and another is exoteric 
(Vyakta)” » 


* Those ttiv my rosfeoration, becttuse, up to thie time, I could not tiud out 
propi»r terms in Sunskrii text. In Jupauose, t he former is eaUed * Kendeyo* aij«i 
latter is called ‘ Mikl<yo,* 

® The commoutury of PiTjiHparamiiS sotm. 

•' PrajASparamitil sitstra, fascicul I nii»1 tM, of \V/4Hir lhi»uUf‘, Yol. p. and 
Voh 4, p. 2r>b of Chinese Tripi^ika. 
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So far as my knowledge goes, these terms wore for (he 
first time invented and applied hy XagiTrjmui, the <4reat 
teacher of Mahayana, witli veft*reuee to tlie 

But we should h(>re h«'ar in iniinl the fuel that (he 

meaning t)f these (no t(M’ius have xaried according as 

they were applied and eonfined (o diiVerenl schools, 

dilVerent countrit's, and di!Vercn( historical pcriotls of (he 

time. For cxa)nj>lc, (lu' great teacher K’-i. sometimes also 

called K’-Ko-til sh, (In* f«>mider of the 'I'liien-thai school 

in China (in oitT A. 1). he died in hi*- six(y-sevt‘ntli year) 

has applied these terms for a elassiiic.-dion of whole 

Buddhism, in a mor»* radical sense than tliat of Xugarjuna. 

But since the Alantrayaua seliool was iiitrodiua’d into 

Japan from (..'hina in S()r>-C> A. I)., the terms wen^ apjdied 

in a verv limit(*(l s(>iise t‘,\elusi velv to that school and its 
* *> 

own elassi (leal ion of Buddha’s doctrim*. lienee tlnise 
terms became in course of time more and more 
complicated and at the same time, it began to hcfir a 
more! and more limiteti setise than (hat of Xagarjuna atul 
even of K’-i. 

The ilantrayatia scdi.ool in .lapaii is mainly divided 
into two diiferent schools: the (irst was established by 
the teacher Ku-kai who isbettesr known by bis posthumous 
title Ko-bo-dai-shi, and another seboed was established 
by the teacher Ji-kakn-dai-shi.' both these teachers 
applied the sann! terms diiferent ly. TIk; former applied 
the terms in a narrow sectarian sense, that is to say, 
according to the teacher Ku-kai, the whole of ftuddhism, 
either Mahayana or Jlinayaiia, either Developed or 
Original Buddhisju, as preached by the? historical Buddha, 
belong.s to the ‘ Vyakta-upadesa.’ While according to him 


» Kti.kai hftf foniuM t-rhouJ fm th*> mhUnUiu ui Koya. 

Jj-ka-ku was a exrfJTtflt'r of the of Tc'n-fkii in Japan after flic 

great teachvr Den-gyo. Both have iiilrr>drtcea th»- same Mantrarftna BaJdliism 
from China but their opinions differed from c-ach othtr. 

3 
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also the pi^eaching of Vairachana Buddha' only is the 
* Yuliya- upadesa ’ and he is not Rupa-kaya Buddha hut 
Bharma-kftya Buddha. It was said that the so-called 
Yairaohana-sQtra records his preaching. Against this 
Ji-ka-ku has applied the terms rather in a proper sense 
from our point of view and at the same time it seems that 
the ssnse of the terms ‘ Vyaktayana ’ and ‘ Guhyay3na ’ has 
a much more correct and complete form than that of the 
former, even the teacher K’-i or even Nagarjuna. 
^According to this teacher the so-called Bviyana doctrine 
or Hinayana doctrine or Original Buddhism is the 
‘ Vyakta-upades'a,’ because it has been spoken by Buddha 
in public and that doctrine itself represents the Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception. But Ekayana doctrine or 
Mah3y3na or Developed Buddhism belongs to the 
‘ Guhya-upadesa,’ because it is the externalization of 
Buddha’s introspectional perception. The explanation of 
Ji-ka-ku is quite identical n ith the statement of Mahayfuia 
sQtras; for example, in the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra as 
well as Amitarth-sutra we find thus : — 

“rwrnm 

^ >9 2 

wnnTfi 

“ None hut a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to 
TathSgata those Dharma which the Tathagata alone 
knows ” * 

This says quite plainly that Buddha’s introspectional 
perception can only he understood by a man like TathSgata 
but to the common people it will appear as esoteric or 
Gubya. 


* Aooordittg to the Mantiayana school Vairachaua BuUdha is the only ideal 
Buddha. It meMs the personification of essence of Bodhi and absolute purity. 

• ai^h»»«napuo(j8rika.sHtra. Vol. I. p. 30, of Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. 
AAd,Aipi^rtha.Biitro: In Bundle, Vol. I, p, 46 of Chinose Tripitaka. 

« S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 32. 
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B 

The Temm Sahajoyuna and Knfhinayana. 

The terms ‘ Sahajayana ‘ and ‘ Kathinayana ’ * haw 
been formed from religious point of Afiew or mow 
correctly, from the point of religious practice ; that 
is to say, Buddhism as a whole can be broadly divided 
into two types from the point of view of religious 
practice. 

Etymologically, ‘Sahajayana’ means 'The Easy 
Path’ and ‘Kathinayana,’ ‘ Ihe (lillicult path.' It is 
not an easy task to ascertain the origin of the terms 
historically. However, situated as Ave are, it would not 
))e wrong to suppose that these terms were formed for the 
iirst. time, by Nagarjuna Avho applied them iti order to 
divide Buddha’s doctrines from the point of view 
of religious practice. This is the reason, therefore, that 
we meet in his treatise for the First time, these terms as 
well as their e.vplauation. In his Dasabiimi-vibhilsiV 
sastra we read as follows - 

‘‘There are numerous paths which one must tread to 
reach the Buddhistic emancipation, just in the same way as 
in the ordinary world we lind different paths ; the difficult 
ones and the easy ones. Walking along the land-roads is 
difficult, while sailing in water hy a boat is much more 
refreshing and easy. It is the same case in the 
Bodhisattva-marga. The difficult path is that which 
entails a long rigorou.s period of religious practice to 
reach the region of perfect peace from Avhich there is no 


^ The <erms ‘Sahajayana' or ‘ Sahaja-marfra ' is met with in SiKhUimt SanakHt 
Manuscript, but the term ‘ Ka^hinayfina ' or ‘ KaUima-wiAnBrii ' <h>es not at prctseiit 
occur in the existing manuscripts. Therefore, 1 could not but restoro it froiiki 
Japanese sources. ‘ Saliaja-mArgo ' is called in Japanese ‘Jiifya-do' and 
* Kathina-tnSrga ' is called ‘ Nau*gyo-do.* 
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return. The easy path is that which at once leads 
easily to the destination by means of faith.” ' 

Just after the above, Nagarjuna has enumerated 
many names of the Past, Present, and Future Buddhas 
especially the name of Amitabha Buddha. At the same 
time ho stated like this ; 

“ If one is Avilling to obtain perfect peace he should 
worship Buddhas witli a lieart full of faith and should 
recite their name.” Again, in his Prajnaparamita-sastra 
ho has said ; — 

“ If one hears oven the name of the Buddha of the 
holy land (Amitahha Buddha), he would obtain salvation.”^ 
From the above statements we understand very easily 
that Nagarjuna for the first time formed the terms 
‘Sahajayana’ and ‘Kathinayilna’ from the point of 
view of religious practice. 

All paths (margas) either Hluayana or Mahayana are 
included under ‘ Kathilia-marga ’ and reciting Buddha’s 
names only comes under ‘ Sahaja-marga.’ From the above, 
wo come to know at the same time that Nagarjuna 
encouraged the common people to follow the ‘ Sahaja- 
marga.’ We must bear in mind that the idea of reciting 
the name of Buddha from historical point of view 
undoubtedly dates as early as original Buddhism. 

Now a question may arise, why Nagarjuna has formed 
two new terms to indicate the two kinds of path in 
Buddhism from the point of view of religious practice 
and wliy ho sought to encourage the common people to 
follow the ‘Sahaja-marga’ rather than the ‘Kathina- 
marga ? ’ Before we attemj)t this question, it is very 


* Da-fiabiimi-Vibhft^ha-fiastra, fasoioul. 9, i.f., Sn Bundle, Vol. 8, p. Ifib. of 
Chinese Tripitaka. 

* FrajflApSramita-Sastra, fascioul. 93, Wang Bundle, Vol. 5, p. 705 of Chinese 
Tripitaka, 
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irnportant for our investigation to set clearly before you 
the exact religious and philosophical atmosphere of 
India at that time or rather shortly before Xagfw'juna. 

In the time of Nagarjuna shortly before him, both 
the Brahmanical and non-Hrahmanical philosophy' as well 
as religion were much developed and eann* to hold such an 
influential position that they wt've strong (*nough to ])ush 
away Buddhism from Central India where it was in tlu' 
zenith of its power in the time of King Asoka. 

We know from the political history of India that in 
the course of fifty ytvirs after the death of Asoka his 
deseemlants lost their power. I’lu' eentral poiK^r passed 
away into the hand of his Ministers. One of them 
Pushpamitra when holding a I'eneral revitnv of the 
imperial army at IVitaliputra in tlie presence of the last 
ItTaurya King. Vrihadratlia, treacherously, it is said, killed 
liim and the Siinira dynasty iimh‘r Pushpamitra came into 
power about 185 B. C. Kings of tliis dynasty were 
patrons of Brahmanism and specially PuKhpamitra had 
gr<*at faith in the Vedie religion ; he sanctified animal 
sacrifices which were essential trj Vedie Brahman- 
ism, contradictory to the most cherished feature of 
Buddhism. From 1'ihetau ' as well as Chi nesi! records" 
we come to know that Pushpamitra has been regarded 
as one of the greatest persecutors of Biuldhism. lie is 
said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries and slain many 


' Of Oil* 80 hi'k HvsO'ms of Hinrlu , fo toy lli^* Viirva 

Miniamsa and Uttarn MimaniMi (or Vodanta) aloin- ladoiiffod to iln* fnirn or 

Brahman^-al aystem, so to spank. While iho S^mkhya an.J Va;«oj^ika wun* orii^inally 
uii- Vedie, afterwards absorbed and adopted by iIm) iJralnnanical or Vetlie 
system. 1 take the Voga and Xy5ya system as er^mmon lo both. Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and Sftktism, from thi.s point of view, stood outs-de the pnht of tin* pare 
Brahmanical system influenced, adopted and re-shaped according to its own li^ht. 

* Taranath : Schiefner^s Translation, p. Bl. 

» 25th fascicnli of SHiJiyaktagama-Putm ; Shen Bundle, Vol 3, p. 48h of Chinmo 
Tripi^ka. 
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monks from Magadha to JAlandhara in the Punjab, 
though we have an epigraph on the gate-way of Ihe 
Buddhist stupa at Bharhut which records its erection, 
“ during the supremacy of the ^ungas.” ’ Prom the latter 
it may be gathered that the successors of Pushpamitra 
wore more tolerant and lil)eral than him. 

Next to ^uhga, the Kanva dynasty came to power. 
They, too, were of the Brahmanical faith and continued 
for 4)5 years, from King Vasudeva (73 B, 0.) to the last 
King Susarman (5:8 B. C.) ~ Therefore, during the period 
extending from 185 B. C. to 28 B. C., Vedic Brahmanism 
underwent a great revival in Central India. Not only 
that, it took great care to Brahmanise and re-shape 
many non-Brainanieal systems of philosophy and religion. 
That precisely is why it became such a great movement. 

This was undoubtedly a re-action of the powerful 
propaganda of Buddhism under the great royal support 
of King Asoka. 

Now let us first of all see what w'as the condition 
of Hindu philosophy at that time. The so-called six 
systems of Hindu philosophy except theNyaya system had 
formed their schools, in ray opinion, during the period 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 1st century B. C. ’’ 
and the Nyaya system, according to Dr. H. Ui and 
myself, formed its school sometime in the 2nd century 
a' D.‘ 

Among these scliools, the Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
systems are only purely Vedic or Brahmanic while the 
other systems, in my opinion, are not of a Vedic origin but 


' A Oiiulo to SSnclii, Sir John Marshnll, p. 10, ‘ Snfiganntp raje.’ 

* Dynasties of the Kali Ago of Pargiter, p. 71. 

® This and allied points I will fully discuss when dealing with the Indian 
philosophy in future. 

^ Div H. Ui*a translation of NySyapraveSatarka-lftstra from Chinese to Japaneses^ 
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opiginally belonged, nevertheless, to An an thought outside 
the Yedic circle. However, afterwards, these latter were 
Br§.hmanized and regarded as pure Urahmanieal thought. 
Erom Brahmanical source ns well as from Buddhist works 
we come to know that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
were in a much flourishing condition at (he time of the 
later Andhra and Gupta Kings. That is exactly the 
time of Nilgarjuna, .\ryadeva of Aladhyamika school, 
Maitreyanatha, Asahga and Vusuhaudhu of Yogaeara 
school. If W(‘ now look at Nfigarjuna’s Da^hhUmi- 
vibhasa-sastra we find tin* names of Suiiikliya and Yoga 
mentioned,' and in liis Eka'^loka-Sil.stra we meet the «anu'.s 
of Kapila and Uluka,- ami in his I’rajnaparamita-sastra 
reference is made to the doctiines of the Srwiikhya 
system.' And in his l)vadasanikriya-s.'istra also we come 
across the ttwm ‘ Stilkarya ’ which indicates tin; doctrine 
of the Saiiikliya.* 

Again, in tin; Satyasiddhi-sastra of Harivarnian 
wlio flourished about 2C() or 2^0 A. 1). and was a later 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, mention has been made of 
the Vaisesika, the Saiiikhya and the Nyaya systems.’ 

In the Upayakausalyahridaya-sAstra which deals 
much with the Buddhist Xyaya system, the name.s of 
the Vaisc’sika, the Saiiikhya, the Yoga as well as some 
other hcritical schools are also found." (Su Bxindle, Vol. 
I, pp. of Chinese Tripifaka). 


' Su Buiidlu. Vol. 8, 1 >. I la of Cliint-Ro TripHaka 

» Sn Bundle, Yol I, p. on of ChiueBe Tripilnka 

® Wang Bundle, Vol. 4, p. 48^ of ChincBo TripiUktt. 

* Sai Bundle, Vol. 10, p. of ChinoHe Tripibaku. 

s Chang Bundle, Vol. 2, p. 1176 and p, 2ln of Chinekt* Tripilakii. 

• This hook which burvivts only in a Chinese tranblation is a very iinportiiut 
Buddhist Sflstra regarding the development of Buddltist Nyaya. In Chines© 
catalogues (see Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1257) this hook is pui under the authorship 
of KftgSrjuna, but other catalogues like the Chinese Tripitaka of K6-Kio*Sho> In edition 
in Japan do nob name any author at all. My friend Dr H. Ui in \m infrodiictton 
to a Japanese translation of a Chinese book called “ Nyftyapravesatarka-lAstra, 
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Besides^ these, in the sastra by Aryadeva on “the 
refutation of four heretical and Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lankavatara-sutra ” mention has been 
made of the names and doctrines of the Samkhya and 
the Vaisesika.' In his another work called “ the 
explanation of Nirvapa by heretical and Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lankavatara-sutra ” we also get the 
names of the Samkhya and the Vais'esika among 20 
other heretical schools;' and these are all refuted. Again, 
if we turn to the works of the Yogacara school, we will 
meet with refutations of the doctrin(;s of the Samkhya, 
the Vaisesika and the Mlmaihsa with other 13 heretical 
schools in the Yogacaryabhumi-sristra ' by Maitreya- 
natha.'’ The Prakarantiryavaca-sasfra “ of Asahga also 
refuted the doctrines of Saiiikbya and Vaisesika, etc., and 
with it a refutation of 10 other heretical schools also has 
been made. In the life of Vasubandhu written by Para- 
milrtha, we come to know that Vasubandhu wrote a book 
entitled ‘ Paramarthasaptatl ’ in opposition to the New 
Siimkhya sastra of Vindha-vasa (or Isvara-krisna) ’ a 
disciple of V'^arsagauya. We also know at the same 
time that King Vikramaditya was much satisfied uuth 
Vasubandhu on this occasion and gave him three lacs of 


(l>p. -II H) has snlislaotorily shown from iutormil ovitlence that Mio author of tho 
ITpuyakausiiljahridnya-sustru was some Hinayfiniaf ; the uii-nained author must be, 
us he says, a later coutempornry or a nearer predecessor of Ndgarjuaa. 

^ Su Bundle, Vol, 5, p, 5Gu, of Chinese Tripi^ka. 

** Sii Bundle, Vol. 5, p. of Chinese Tripitaka. 

» I have not yet identilied those 20 heretical schools ; therefore, I cannot 
mention those names here ; however, 1 will discuss this point on tho subject 
“ Heretical schools in India mentioned in the Buddhist hooks'* in future. 

" Maitreyanatha, youn^ii’er coiitcnij»orary of Nagarjuna, is the founder of Yogacara 
school and his date is about 270-3o0 A. D. 

* Lai Bundle, Vol, 1, p. 24a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

« Lai Bundle, A^ol, 7, p. 356, (see Nanjio's catalogue no. 1177). 

* Dr. H. Ui’s article on the Sfimkhya.system in the Journal of Philosophy, 

published by the depurlment of literature of Imperial UanVersity ot Tokyo No. 379. 
University, p. 10-U (1920). * 
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gold ; moreover, the king also sent his (jueen witli the 
crown prince Balilditya to study Buddhism under the; 
celebrated Vasuhandhiu* Again in Huddhagotra-sastra 
of Vasubaudhu, we meet with rtd‘uiatiuns oT (he Sajiikhya, 
and the Vaisesika doetrimvs.^ 

Thus tlu' systems of Smiikhva. \ aisesika. Yoga, and 
Nyaya as wtdl as the treatises of Minianisig and of !nany 
other heretical schools weia* iuuh>uhle(il> in a nourishing 
condition in thost* times. 'Ihereferi* it was, that 
Nagarjuiia and his disidple Aryadtoa M(U’e busily 
engaged in refuting the Walic Hrahmanic ideas and 
uii-A’edic Ar\ an do(*(rineN ( BrahnKuiis(‘d ). N('\t hd us 

see what was iIkui tin*, condition of ditlerrmt ndigious 
failhs at the tiim^ of Nagarjuna. I'rom numismalic and 
epigraphie ('videnee as well as from various Hindu 
literatures, we eome to know that tln^ popular Ilindu 
religions which art^ known under th(^ nann^s of \'aisnavism, 
K^aivism and Saktism wen^ in a very nourishing condition 
ill the time of Nagarjuiia. 

To my opinion, these ar<‘, also, liot of origin, but 

originally belongtal to the rfdigions idc*as of < dutlandie 
Indo-Aryans about which we an* going to fliseuss Ixdow. 
now(‘ver, I think that thf‘ grt*at Buddhist propaganda, 
under king Asoha hal the Vedi(^ priests to IbVihinanise 
the religious ideas of Outlaudic Indo-Aryans in ord(‘r to 
start a counter-mov<*ment against it. Now ltd. us se(*, 
how these religions came into Ixdiig. 

(a) — Tliis is souiedinn^s, known under 

the name of lihagavata religion, or Sat vat, a religion or 
Ekantika Dhanna and sometimes as Paneharatra religion. 
This religion has a variety of nam(‘s l)ut it is esscmfcially 
a religion of Bliakti or Love and Eaith. It was originally 

* Sec niy Shiftiiig of Cmtirs of BmUilii,SJn in Iiuliu, Journal of I.oMoih Ciilcuttrt 
Univ., Vol. I. 

» Su Bundle, Vol. 2, pp . 7u6-79t/ of Ciiiuc-fee Tripitaka 


4 
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the worship of VSsudeva or Vasudeva-Krs^a of the 
Satvata race. Sir It. G. Bhandarkar said of this faith 
in his Vaispavism and ^aivism : — 

“ The Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active specula- 
tions on religious matters about the time of the 
Upanisads and are mentioned even as the original 
possessors of the new knowledge. Siddhartha and 
Mahavira founded in this j)eriod of intellectual 
fermentation new systems of religion in the east or 
the Magadha country which discarded or passed over in 
silence the doctrine of the existence even of God and 
laid down self-abnegation and a (ioursc of strict moral 
conduct as the way to salvation. They belonged to the 
^akya and Jhairka race of Ksatriyas, and Buddhism and 
.lainism might be considered to be the religions of those 
tribes. The West, howovei', was not so radical in its 
speculations, and the race of Siitvatas developed a system 
of religion which took up the ideas of a supreme God and 
devotion to him as the mode of salvation.” ' 

This worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seems clearly to be 
alluded to by JVlegasthenes, who was the Macedonian 
ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, the Maurya. 
Chandragupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth 
century B. C. ^Vnd if the A’^asudova-Krsna worship 
prevailed in tlie time of the first Maurya, it must have 
originated long before the establishment of Maux’ya 
dynasty.^ At the same time the Panini sutras (IV. 3. 95 
and IV. 3. 98) mention the name of Vasudeva as 
‘ worshipful ’ and from these we learn that this Bhakti 
religion must have arisen before this time,® and the date 


' Sir R. G. Bhnndurkiir’s Vaisyavism ^iiiviam, etc., (>. 9. 

« bkl, p. 9. 

'' p. o, null Dr. lleuiclmmlra Hjij’clmudUuri's Early History of the 

i\ .^tiava Sect, p. 14, aiul p. IS. 
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of Panini, according to the Kathii-sarit-sngara, is between 
425 and 325 B. C.' 

As you know, the founder of this religion is a scion of 
the Vrsni or Safvata branch of the A adava clan which 
was originally settled in J^aurastra or the Kilt !)ia wad 
Peninsula and then spread to ■Mathurft.'- According to 
Baudhayana's Dharniasutra (1. 1. 32-33) : — 

“The inhabitants of Anartta. of Aiiga. of Magadlia, 
of Saurastra, of the Deccan, of I'pavrit, of Sind, and the 
Sauviras are of mixed origin, lb' n ho has visited the 
(countri('s of the) Arattas, Kaiaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, 
Vaugas, Kaliiigas, (or) I’ranunas sliall olTer a Piinastoina 
or Survaprsthi.” 

Another law-giv(‘r, Di'vala (as(|uol<'d bv Vijnanesvara 
or Yajuavalkya 111, 202), says: — 

“Ho who has visited the (countries of th(') Siiulhns^ 
Sauviras. Satirastras, inhabitants of the fronti<‘r regions, 
of the Aligns, A'angas, Kaliiigas, and .Vndhras. should go 
through the cevemony of initiation anew,’' 

Therefore, (he conniry of Sanra.s(ra belonged to the 
Outlandic Tndo-Aryan as has been pointed ont by Mr. 
Ilamaprasrid Chanda tdearly in his li'arned work.' So 
from etbnologieul jioint of view, the reliu'ion of llhakti, 
the worship of Vasudc'va originally helongial to the 
culture uotof the Vcdic yVryan but of the Outlandic Indo- 
Arvans, Such nn-Vedic, non-Brahmanical N’asudeva, 
however, later on, was identitied with arayana-Vi.snu 
a Vedic God. This identitication we find for the (iist time 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka ' (X. 1. ()}. And according to 
Dr. Keith, the said Aranyaka probably dates from the 


•..T. B. 0. R. S., V<.1. VI, Part I, 1920, j,. 29 l,y M. M. It. V. SsKiri. 

2 The Indo-Aryati Races by Mr. RamfiprasAd Chui»da, R A., p, 201. 

® 1 have quoted from lli<U P* 

♦ Ihid^ pp« 40-41. 

Dr. Hetiichandra Rnyehaudhuri's Karly History f»f the Vaif?riJiva, Sect, p. G3 
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third century U. C.’ So we see the appearance of 
Vasudeva us a name of Narayaija-Visnu in a Brahmanical 
work of the third century B. C. is very significant. 
Hence the un-Vedic and non-Bra.hinanic Bliakti religion 
was Brahraanized later on. As has been said before, this 
was due to the. strong active propaganda of Buddhism 
under king Asoka which led the Vedic Aryans to 
Brahnianiz(! such un-Vedic religious id<‘as.- 'I’his is the 
real meaning of this Vedic religious revival. 

From the (Ihasundi and Besnagar inscriptions dated 
second century B. C.,'* we come to learn that at this time 
the Bhagavata religion had oversto])ped the boundaries 
of the Mathura region and spread to the J ndian border- 
land and that its fame had reached (he ears of non-Indian 
peoples some of wliom became converts to the faith.' 
Not only that, — one of the kings of the Kushilna dynasty 
was actually calhul Vosudeva I, who succeeded Huvishka. 
According to my opinion Ablsudeva’s date is about 10 
A. p. His name, as MV. V. A. Smith said,'' is thoroughly 
Indian, a synonym for Visnu, and it is a ])roof of the 
rapidity with Avhich the foreign invadei-s had succumbed 
to the influence of their environment, though the kings of 
Kushana dynasty W(n’e anti-Bhagavata at first. It seems 
then that this faith spread all over Northern India at 
the time. At the time of Nagarjiina and Aryadeva this 
religion was one of those many schools which they 
strongly condemned and rejected. Therefore, we find 
the Vaisnavism mentioned in Aryadeva’s work" under 

' .1. K. A. S., (i. 840. 

® 1 nni vory glad to tind that Dr. HiMuchandra liaydiaudbnri also liolds llie 
saiuo opinion rogardjng tin’s point in liis learned work referred to above. 

® Sir 1?. 0. Blmndarkar's A'nisnavisiu, Saivism, etc., pp. 3-4. 

* Dr. lleinchandra Uayehaudhnri’s Earl}' History of A'aisnava Sect, p. 57. 

® Early History of India, 3nl edition, p. 272. 

* “Sutra by Aryadeva on the explanation of the Nirvana by Heretical and 
HinnySna schools mentioned in the LaftkSvatara-sutra (see Nanjio’s Catalogue 
No. 1960) in the Sii Bundle. Vol. 5, pp. 586-596 of Chinese Tripitaka. 
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the name ol the ‘(leetrint* of Miithara ’ which in the 
tweflth of the twenty lieretical schools. 

It will he Aery interesting tt> state h(‘re that thc! 
ahoA e-mentioned Alalhara AAasotu' of the ministers of 
king Kaniska 11 (about 1 Iti A. l>.), and at the same 
time from other sourcf' we know that lie Avas om* of the 
great Saiiikhya philosophtu’s. I’rom the. veftn'enct* ki 
AryadeAas hook A\e can Aery Avell conclude that his 
doctrintis on tin* Siinikhya had \ aisnaA'istic ttnidcncies and 
tinges. In the (lujUa period this \’aisnava religion aams 
flourishing in tlte Fanjah. Kajputaiia, Central India and 
Alagadha. 

The (lupta sovereigns of Alagadha (h'scribe themselves 
as ‘ Faraniahhagavata ' ' and were umjuesiiouahly great 
champions of the vcdigion of \ ;isii()(*va, thongh some of 
them Avere linddhist in faith. 'I'hns we set^ at the tinm 
of Nagarjnna, .Aryadeva. Alailreyanfdha, Asaiiga. and 
A^asuhundliu, this popular IJrahmanized ndigioji ealhul 
A’aisnavism was in a \erv llotirishiiig (•(jmlilioii almost 

• * * V 

throughout tlio whohA of Northern India. 

{h) S'diriniii. — d’his is omi of tin* principal poj)ular 
religions ( f the Hindus, and this faith was in a very 
flourishing condition at tin' tinn* of Nagarpina. lad tis, 
noAv, first see Avhether this religion originally lielonged 
to Jlrahmanie or non- Bralimanie IVdd, so tliat vv(i may 
understand how this religious movement came into being 
and became so ])OAverfnl. In my o})inion, tliis religion 
originally belonged to Mm un-Vedic or Oullandic Indo- 
Aryan faith. There are so many deith's in the lig-Veda: 
Agni, ' Jtidra, Stirya, Savita, Piudra and 

the Alaruts (often called Uudrusj and othe.rs l)ut fsiva is 
noAvhere mentioned.^ Of course, a a\ ord ‘ Siva occurs 


‘ Tbo Early History of A'ai§naTU Seel, l>y Or. lIcnRhandra Kaycli.-kmlhiiiy. p. 101. 
* Macdonell’s Vedic Mytholopy, ]>• 
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in the Rg-Veda (10. 92), hut it was only as an auspicious 
name of Rudra and not of any independent deity. 
According to the prevailing notion Vedic Rudra is 
identified with Siva. 

But if we compare the physical features of Rudra in 
the Rg-Veda with those of Siva which were described in the 
later Hindu Mythology, we will come to know that they 
are totally different deities. In the Rg-Veda, Rudra is 
thus described : “ He has a hand, arms, and firm 
limbs. He has beautiful lips and wears braided hair. 
His colour is brown. His shape is dazzling, and he is 
multiform. He shines like the brilliant sun, like gold. 
He is arrayed with golden ornaments and wears a 
glorious multiform necklace. He sits on a car-seat.” ' 

On the other hand, ^iva is described in the Bhagavata 
Puriioa, which follows the Ifpic tradition, as “ an impure 
and proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeterii's attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, as 
like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, as laughing 
and weeping, as smeared with ashes from funeral pyres, 
as wearing a garland of dead men’s skulls, pretending to 
be ^iva ‘auspicious’ but being in reality Asiva 
‘ inauspicious ’ as insane and lord of bhutas.” Regarding 
this point M. M. H. P. feitri said in his Annual Address 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal : “ Is Rudra really our 
Siva ? The t wo may be identical in some of the aspects, 
but in the majority of aspects they differ. The Rudra 
worship in the Saniaveda Sandhya describes him as : — 

ii 

“ He is the reality. He is the truth. He is Supreme 
Brahman. He is Purusa. He is black and brown. He 

* Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 74. 

I E. R. E.Vol. 11, p. 91. 
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belongs to the Upper region. He has abnormal eyes 
and pervades the Universe.” l?ut the lattn* conception, 


tRST^^T ^W’fTTPt^fJiTHTn^sqT^f’W 

f«i^3^Tvra'fT ii 

“ ^iva is like a sih'er-nnmntain. inoon-erested, with 
limbs brilliant with the radiance of a varieiy of precious 
stones, with four hands holding avt'. mrga, bo(>n-j)Ose, 
no-fear pose, with a smiling Ixmevolent look, seated on a 
lotus thi’onc, propitiated with hymns hy deities on all 
sides, with five heads and thret' eyes, elotlK'd in a 
tiger-skin, and the beginning and (he seed of the 
Universe.” Tln^ conceptions materially diller. ' 

Thus the physical b'atures as ntd I as the conception 
of Kudra and Siva dilfer from each olh(}r. Who is then 
^iva ‘r Who possess(‘d forty-eight diiVerent names and 
eight difl'erent Mfirtis? In the N'ajur-Veda (1'. S. IV. 
5, 1; VS. chapter l(i) Jludra has been given dilVerent 
epithets from that of the |{g-\"(!da. lie is called 
Girm, Giritra, Pasupati, Kapardin, I'gra, Bhima, 
Bhisaja, i^arva, Bhava, Saiiibhu, f^ainkara, !^iva, 
Sitikantha, Nilagriva, etc.’ And in another pla<;e in 
the same book Rudras are calhal Ganas, Gajjapatis, 
and Nisadas.’ ■’ Here we find diifonmt names of ^iva 
in accordance with his representatiini. 

Out of forty-eight names of f^iva some (jccur here. 
And at the same time we also find here fiv(i or six of his 

‘ J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921. No. 2, |.|i. xx-xxi. 

• Bengali Visvafcoga, Vol. X X, i>. S22, and Sir R. 0. Ul.ai.darkar'h Vai-jijavism, 
Saivism, etc., p. 103. 

Ibid, p. lOt. 
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Mdrfcis out of eight.* Therefore, Dr, Macdonell said in 
his Sanskrit Literature : — 

“ The Iludra of tlie Ilg-Veda has begun to appear on 
the scene as Siva, l)eing several times mentioned by that 
name as well as other epithets later peculiar to ^iva, such 
as Sankara and Mahadeva.” - 

However, our question “Who is ^iva?” is still 
remaining obscure. Of 1-iie above-memtioned names 
‘ Girisa and Giritra’ lying on a mountain, ‘ Fasupati ’ 
lord of cattle, ‘ Ganas ’ tribes, ‘ Ganapatis ’ leaders 
of tribes, workmen, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, 
and ‘ Nisiidas ’ the forest tribes, seem to suggest that at 
the time of the Yajur-Veda certain peculiar gods of 
forest-tribes came to be conmicted with Iludra. In this 
connection 11. G. Bhandarkar says; — 

“ Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisiidas are brought into close connection 
with Iludra. Probably they were his worshippers, or 
their own peculiar gods were idontilied with the Aryan- 
lludra.” '* 

Therefore, it is reasonable lo think that the god Siva 
was originally a name of a p.articular deity of forest-tribes 
as mentioned above with many peculiar epithets and the 
said live Murtis, I think this is the reason why he has 
been known as the lord of Parvati whom we know under 
the name of Kali or Durga. She too originally belonged 
to savage tribes which we are going to discuss under the 
next section. In the intervening period between the 
time of the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, the eight 
Murtis of !§iva came into being in a complete form. But 
still it is a very curious fact, that in the Vratya book of the 
Atharva-Veda (XV. 5, 1-7), we find eight Murtis of Siva 


' Eijjlit Murtia are Bhava, Sarva, PaSupati, Rudra, Ugra Mahadeva, Ts5na, Bldnia 
- P. 181, and Vedic Mythology, p. 4-, and Hojikin’s Religions of India, p. 178. 
Vai^ijavisin, Saivisni, etc., p. 104. 
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except ‘ Bhima.’ Sir U. ti. Bhaiularkar wrote on thitj 
point in the -fttllowin^ wav without any special note 
“The gods made Hliava the archer, the protector of the 
Vratyas, or outcasts, in the intermediate space of the 
eastern region, Sarva of the southm’n region, Basupati of 
the western region, I'gra of tin northern region, lindra 
of the low(‘r region, Mahadeva of tin* upper region, and 
Isana of all the iut(*rnuHliate regions,” ' But AIM. II. P. 
Sasti’i expressed his opinion on this point recently in his 
Annual address in the Asiatic Suciel-y of Beug.al : — 

“ The general notion was that it was moantttthea 
glorification of the Vratyas. Put it is not known 
whether they w<'r(! still then in nomad lih' or settled. 
But reading the. ehaphn* ov(w and over again 1 found 
that the Vvatvas induced tin* erc'ator to look within 
himsedf, and he .saw Suvarna, livillianee. 'I'hat hrillianee 
increased and grow up, and it hecami^ Tsanii, it became 
Maliildov^a, it bi'camo Ekavratya or (he totality of the 
Vratya commnnitv, in other words. (Ik; spirit of tlui 

Vratya community, tho god of the A ratya coimnunity 

So the chapter is not (ixactly (In; glorilication of the 
Vratyas, hut of thoir spirit, of tlunr god whom they had 
lost, as slated in the Brahmana of tin; Sruna-Veda. 'I'lui 
Maruts instructe.d (hern in the. Samans, tlui recital of 
which re united them with (ludr god and puritie.d them 
Cor entrance into the Vedic eommiinity. 'I'his idea 
struck me and I ri'ad the chapter again and agaiti with 
increasing int(n’es(, eagerness and enthusiasm. Aral 
wonder of wonders ! I found my Siva tlic.rf!. Ho is 
Isana, he is Alahadcva.” " 

And again he said : — 

“But the most striking and convincing clue to the 
identiftcation is given in the fifth paragraph of the same 


' VaiHnavism, Saiviain p. 10.0. 

“ .1. A. S. B, Vol. XVII, K'5!I, 1> 
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chapter. The eastern quarter from the Antaradesa gave 
him Bbava as his servitor, the southern quarter from 
the same Antaradesa gave him Sarva, the western 
quarter gave him Pasupati, the northern quarter gave 
him Ugra, the Dhruva gave him Rudra, upper regions, 
gave him Mahadeva and the whole of the Antaradesa 
gave him Isana. Here we get the seven of the eight 
Murtis of ^iva.” ' 

And ho said in conclusion that Siva was the god of 
non^^ad Vratya or spirit of Yratya. This new investigation 
of his itself gives some light on the subject. But his 
explanations as well as his view, seem to me to bo 
partially right. Practically the seven Murtis of ^iva in 
the Vratya book of Atharva-Veda as has been said by 
MM. H. P. Sastri open a new debate before us. But 
already before the Atharva-Veda wo find in the 
Vsjasaijeya Samhita itself five of the seven Murtis of 
Siva as I have stated before. But we should admit that 
there is a close connection between Siva and the spirit of 
VrStyas. In my opinion, originally Siva was the name 
of a peculiar god of the Nisadas or forest- tribes. But 
afterwards, he was brought into close connection with 
Budra of the Aryans and identified with the latter by 
the Vedic Aryans in the time of the Yajur-Veda. This is 
the reason why we find many names of Siva as a 
characteristic of forest god in the Vajasaneya Sariihita, and 
why again lludra of the Rg-Veda began to appear on 
the scene as Siva in the Vajasaneya Samhita. And 
simultaneously with this, in the end of the Yajur-Veda as 
a whole and in the time of the Atharva-Veda, the Vratyas 
or the Outlandic Indo-Aryans, took the Murtis of Siva 
and engrafted them on their own god, in to 

heighten his glory. Here a question may arise vvhy 


• J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921, p. xxiii. 
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Vratyas manifested their "od lUidor the name or Mortis 
of the forest god of Nisada Aviihout taking any from the 
Vedic Aryan Pantheon V Tlie reason of it probably is 
that the Vratyas being Aryans outsulo Vedic Circle 
always fought against the Vedic Aryans. Therefore, 
their sympathy naturally Gmded towards other trilxjs 
besides the A^edic Aryans. AVe know tliat it is always 
an admitted human trait to adopt and import ideas from 
the quarter of our sympathisers. Fortunately for them 
they found tlie auspicious name t^iva and His Murtis among 
the Ni.^ldas engrafted on their own g<id and glory of 
their spirit. 

Tims the god ^iva originally belonging to the forest 
tribes or Nisadas Avas then connect'd with the spirit of 
the Vmtyas, the outlandic Indo-Aryans, Therefore, the 
so-called Saivism was a (;omhination, a dual element of 
worship. And this religious movement was afterwards 
Ih’ahmanised by the A'edic Aryan prie.sts iu order to 
encounter, the rather strong Buddhist movement at the 
time of ICing Asoka. This ultimately Brahmani/.ed god 
}§iva was widely worshipped in India at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Vasudova I (about 10 A. U.) and 
A\’'enia-kadphises (about 75 A. I).), both j)Oworful princes 
of the Kusilna dynasty, who ruled over a largo part of 
Northern and North-AVestern India, styled themselves 
on the reverse of their coijis as devotees of Mahesvara, 
or ^iva. The author of Amarakosa gives forty-eight 
names of ^iva, showing thereby how widely the worship 
of the god prevailed in India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. This liaivism is also referred to in 
Aryadeva’s work. There we get l^aivism under the 
name of l^na and Mahes'vara as the 5th and the 16th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines. This 
clearly shows that the Shaivism was a powerful religious 
movement at the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
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Therefore, obviously it was one of the butts of attack 
for the Buddhist at that time. 

(<?) ^aktism . — Like Yisnu and l^iva, the worship of 
Sakti or the active female principle as manifested in 
the form of the consort of Siva is occupying a very 
prominent position among the Hindus as one of the 
popular religions. 

Sakti or i)evl is known by dilferent names : 
Ambika, Durga, IJma, KatyayanT, Bhadrakall, etc. 
Among these, Ambika, Hurga, Uma are very famous 

f/t 

epithets of the Devi. But the name Durgup is the most 
predominant one. 

In the Mahabhiirata (Bhismaparva, chap. 23), ther(^ 
is a hymn addressed to Durgil by Arjuna under tbe advice 
of Krsp.a in which she is prayed for granting victory in 
the forthcoming battle. 'I’his hymn itself shows that 
at the time when it was composed and inserted in the 
poem, Durgil had already aciiuired such importance that 
she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, able to 
fulfil their desires. Of the names by which she is 
addressed we get the following ; Kumarl (maiden), Killi 
(black or female time as destroyer), Kilpall (wearer of 
skulls), Mahilkali (the great destroyer), Capdl (angry), 
Katyayani (of the Katya family), Karalil (frightful), 
VijaySi (victory), Kausiki (of the Kusika family), Uma, 
KantaraviXsini (dwelling in the forest).’ These names are, 
raethiiiks, nothing but personifications of different 
attributes of Devi or Durgil. Let us examine the history, 
of some of these names like Dui’ga, UnuT, and Ambika. 

Vmu . — In the Ivena Upanishada (III. 25) Uma is 
said to be the daughter of Iliinavat. Prof. Jacobi writes 
about Uma, thus : — “ Apparently she was originally an 
independent goddess, or at least a kind of divine being. 


Sir. ll. O. Bhaudarkar's Vai^navism, Suivism, etc., pp. 142*143. 
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perhaps a female mountain ghost liaunting the Himalaya 
and was later identified with lUidra's (Siva) wife." ' Air. 
llamilprasada Chanda writes thus : - “ the epithet 
‘Haimavdti’ or daughter of 'llimavat * indieates that 
the godde.ss Uma was originally worshij»pt'd hy the 
dwellers in the llimalava n*gif n.’' - 

JJurga. — Though she is mentioned in tin* I’aittiriya 
Aranyaka (XI) as the daughter of tlu‘ sun or lire, 
however, in the Alahahharata (llarivaiiisa, \ . ;} 27 ‘.t) she 
has been mentioned as a N'indhya-A'asini. I’rof. .laeobi 
writes : “ A similar numntain-goddi'ss had her lionie in 
the A'^indhyas. She was of a ermd eharaett'r, as might he 
expected from a gcxUh'ss of the savagi! tribes living in 
those hills. Her name is N'iiulhya-Vasini, and she too 
is identiiied with "Kiva’s wife.” * In a hymn to the 
goddess given in the. JTarivaiiisa (AS), it is said of 

her, “ Y'ou are worshipped hy the Savaras, barbarou.s 
(savages), and Fulindas.” 'J'his eh>arly shows that Durga 
was originally worshipped hy those savage tribes of the 
Yindhya region.' 

A^nhika.-- h\ the post- V('(li(^ f)erio(l, that is to say in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 1 ^), .\mi»ika is inenti<me(l as 
k^iva’s wife, hut in the Vaja.saneya yanhilii (R,r)), she is 
said to 1)0 mentioned as lludra’s sisttn.' l''rom wliat has 
been said, at any rate, it can scarcely h(' doubted that 
those mountain goddesses or savage godd(‘.ss(‘s from 
dillerent parts of AYest, Nortli and East India, and those 
which were worshipped hy dillerent classes of un-Vcdic 
people; from the tiine of Taittiriya Aranyaka (which 

• E. R. E., V<il. 2, p. «13a. 

= Jndo-Aryau Ilact'S, p, 1-3. 

K. R. E , Vol. 2, p. 

* Sir R. G. J3hfindarkar*ri Vai.^inaviHiH, Sttivisin, p. 113. 

Vudic Mythology ot Mucdouell, p. 71. 
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probably dated from the third century B. G. according to 
Keith) * and onward, in course of time, were combined and 
unified with the Vedic female goddess Ambika, the sister 
of Budra and these two together became the wives of 
^iva, when ^iva, the god of the Nisada or the spirit of 
the Vratyas, Wfis identified with Vedic lludra in the time 
of Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda (in the 15th chapter). 
Here a question naturally suggests itself how such 
goddesses worshipped by different classes of people were 
identified with Ambika. and all together crystallized into 
the I)evl or ^akti of ^iva ? In answer to this question, 
I may quote Mr. Ramaprasada Chanda’s explanation : — 

“ The ^akti conception of the Bevi or Adya ^akti 
‘ The primordial energy ’ and Jagadapiba, ‘The mother 
of the Universe’ also very probably arose in a 
society where matriarcliate or mother-kin was prevalent. 
The most important question in connection with 
Saktism is, among what division of the Indian people 
did it originate? A Sanskrit stanza in anustup metre 
recited by the ^akta panditas of Bengal affords the 
traditional answer to this question. In this stanza wc 
arc told: — ‘The cult (Vidya) was revealed in Gauda 
(Bengal), popularised (praballkrta, lit. ‘ strengthened ’) 
by the Maithilas, it here and there prevails in Maharastra, 
and has disappeared in Gujrat.’ ^ Bengal is still the 
stronghold of ^aktism, and there are ^aktas in Mithila 
(North Bihar), the Maratha country and Gujrat. Here, 
with the questionable exception of Mithila, all other 
countries belong to the outer Indo-Aryan belt. Did 
^aktism then originate among the Indo-Aryans of the 
outer countries ? If evidences were forthcoming to prove 

■ J. R. A. S., 1916, p. 8-10. 
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that mother-kin at one time prevailed among them, the 
traditional view regarding the origin of ^aktism, eouUi 

be accepted as a working hypothesis From those 

(Mahabharata and Dasarathajfitaka as well eis 
Mahtivamsa) evidences we may infer that mother-kin was 
at one time universal among the Indo- Aryans of outer 
belt and led to the growth of J^aktism among them.” ‘ 

Aryjideva mentione<l a Sakti doctrine jis the Oth 
among the tw'onty hei’ctical sets of doctrines in his work 
which I hive mentioned already. At present, I am not 
in a position to identify tin’s with tlie so-calh'd Aakti of 
-Durgii or DfU'i worship. However, it is beyond doubt 
that Saktism was prevailing at tlui tinu^ of ^Nagfirjuna 
and Aryadeva and that also hcoanu' fnie of the objects of 
attack by the Buddhists at the time. 

The main Puranas which cover generally the time 
from Apastamba- Dharma-saslra (which is not latm’ than 
the third century B. C.) “ to tin! (lUpta ag<i (Brd and Ith 
centuries A. D.), inuch hel})ed to furth(ir the ahovis- 
mentioned popular religious movements. Not only that, 
tlie Puranas themselves created other new popular faitljs 
like the worshij) of ten incarnations of Visnu, Gopfila 
Krisna and alli<‘d Pauranic faiths during the period 
covering from the time of Niigarjuna to Vasulwindhu. 

I have given above almost a full account of tins 
philosophical and religious condition of India at the time 
of Nagilrjuna and Aryadeva respectively. t)f these two- 
fold aspects— philosophical and religious, thc5 former may 
be termed the theoretical side which none hut advanced 
men (constituting the high intellectual ‘social class) could 
accept but the latter was the popular redigion proper, 
pfopounded for the acceptance and benefit of the masses 


* Indo* Aryan Races, pp 153-150. 

» Early History of the Tai^nava Sect hy Dr. Hemchandra Raycbaadlmri, p, fK). 
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or common people. The time required the meeting of 
both these demands by any movement which wanted to 
establish a firm hold over the country. Nagarjuna 
understood the situation aright and consequently 
systematized a Buddhist philosophy on the one hand and 
established the so-called ‘ Sahaja-milrga ’ on the other, 
as auxiliary religious practices. 

At tire lime o£ Asahga and Vasubandhu (about 310 
or 320-4<00 A. B.) the ‘ Sahaja-miirga ’ inculcating a 
recital of Buddha’s names was prevailing in the Buddhist 
community in a much more preponderate condition 
than that of Nagarjuna. For, at the time of AsaAga and 
Vasubandhu, the Nama-vilda and other allied religious 
practices were prevailing not only among the common 
mass but also among highly advanced people. From this 
the reader should not suppose that in the Buddhist 
community at that time there were no followers of 
the Kathina-raarga. Therefore, Asahga stated in bis 
Mahslyanasamparigra-ha-^astra thus : — 

“ If any one recite the name of Prabhuta-ratna 
Buddha, thereby ho will obtain the supreme perfect 
Enlightenment.” ’ 

Again, in the Mahayana-Sutralahkara-Sastra-karika, 
we meet with the following statement : — 

“ In order to destroy the indolence, Mahayana si'dra 
speaks that, if any one pray to be bora in the Sukhavatl 
(pure-land), ho will certainly be born there. And if any 
one who reciting even the name of Tathagata- Vimalaean- 
draprabha ho will certainly obtain perfect Enlighten- 
ment.” . 


‘ Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. C9n of Oliineso Tripi^ka (see Nanjio’s catalogiip 
No. 1183). 

* flffUrgBNW I ^ nfsiW tfil I 

(Bditod by Dr. S. L6vi, p. 83.) 
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The same idea is found, as^ain in his Arahftyanahhi- 
dharma-sangiti- ^ast ra . ‘ 

Next let us see what was the eoiTespondiag condition 
at the time of Asvaghosa IT (prol)ahly former part of the 
5th century A. 1).). Tn the Afahavanv-sradhotpAla-sflstra 
he stated thus : — 

“Therefore, it is advisable for those novices to cherish 
this thought ; All Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the ten 
quarters having great, uuimjx'ded supernatural powers 
(abhijna), are able to emancipate all sufVering Ix'ings by 
means of various expediencies tint are good atul excellent 
^upayakausalya). 

“ After this rellexion, they should ma1<(' great vows 
(mahaipranidhana), ami with full coucetit ration of 
spiritual powers think of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, wlnui 
they have such a firm conviction, fnai from all doubts, 
they will assuredly bi': able to lx; born in the Buddha- 
country beyond (buddha-kshetra), when tln^y pass away 
from this present lib*, and seeing then^ Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, to complete tludr faith and to eternally 
escape from all (?vil eiaiations (apaya), 'I'lnwefore, it is 
said in the Sutra that if devcded men and woimm be tilled 
with concentration of thought, think of Amitablm 
JTuddha in the world of highest happiness (sukhavati) in 
the Western ri'gion, and direct (parinama) all the root of 
their good work towards being horn tlierc;, they would 
assuredly he born there. 

“ Thus always seeing Buddhas there, tlndr faith will hu 
strengthened, and they will never relapse thewefrom. 
Receiving instruction in the doctrine, and recognising 
the Dharmakaya of the Buddha, they will by gradual 


> Lai Burnlle Vol. 8 , (> 77" of Cliiii'jrtc Tri|4inka («■<• iilw, XanjiD'ij c’atiil' g'i", 
No. 264). 
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discipline be able to enter upon the state of truth (*. e. 
Buddbahood).” ' 

In the above statement we should mark one thing 
that at the time of Nagarjuna as well as Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, the ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was simply reciting 
the name of any Buddha. But in the time of Asvaghosa 
II, the ‘ Sabaja-marga ’ was not simply reciting the 
name of any Buddha but limited to the name of 
Amitabha-Buddha only. This fact can be proved (won 
from Arclueological evidence. Because, we find many 
images of Amitabha-Buddha in the Buddhist sculpture 
.specially in the Gupta period. A tendency of tliei 
worship of Amitabha-Buddha or reciting the name or 
him wa.s existing even in the time of Asaiiga and 
Vasubandhu as an adjunct of the ‘ Sahaja-marga.’ But 
it was only at the time of Asvaghosa 11 and later on, that 
‘Sahaja-marga’ (*xclusively came to include only the 
reciting of the name of Amitabha-Buddha. 

The great Chinese teacher of Amitabha sect, Tshz’- 
ming some time called Hui-soih, met with Itsing a«i soon as 
he had gone hack to China from India, and Tshz’ ming 
determined to come to India. So he started from China 
in 702 A. 1). by sea and after passing Kun-lun (Siam 
and states of the Peninsula of Malacca), Eo-shi (modern 
Palamhang, the north-eastern coast of Sumatra) ■ and 
finally Ceylon after three years ho arrived in India. He 
lived 13 years in India. During this time he asked many 
teachers many times such (]irestions as “ By what form 
of Buddhism and by what kind of practice one can 
obtain salvation ? ” Prom every quarter he received the 
same answer, r/c., worship the Amitilhha-Buddha and 


* Awakening of Faith by T. Snziiki, pp. M4-146. 

* J. Takakus’s 1 Teing, p. 1, ami Chun-Jii-kuo by F. Hirth and W. W. Ucckkiil, 
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you "0 to Sukbavati,' This piece of information clearly 
shows that the worship of Amifahha-lkuUlha or recitinj^ 
his name strongly prevailed in India at that time. 

To conclude, in the ahove. our aim has been to present 
a historical account of tlie. terms ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ and 
• Kathina-mflrga ’ in Buddhism and at, the same time 
specially we hav(> noted the particular form of Buddhist 
religion known <as ‘Sahaja-marga' was decidedly tin* 
result of under tin* grt'.at inllut'iua* of popular Hindu 
faiths from the tinn* of Xagarjuna onwards. 

L('t us at the end of this iniroduetion summarize, 
charts. diiVerent tt'rnis already dealt with. 
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